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IV PREFACE. 

plished in the past. But to do this work, its interpretation mnst 
come up to the present and future standard of intelligence, where 
it may be read, and among those who are expected to accept and 
beUeve its records. 

We hope to do something in the direction here indicated. 
And with a view to this result, the plan we have adopted is such, 
we think, as will make the study of the Bible more easy and in- 
teresting than the usual plan of other works on BibHcal Exposi- 
tion. Every thing is explained and illustrated by subjects rather 
than by texts; and in the treatment of a subject we have avoided, 
as much as possible, all references that may interrupt the reading. 
The references are, therefore, in general placed at the close of 
the paragraph to which they belong, or in the margin, to be con* 
suited or not as the reader may choose^ So, also, to save the 
reader trouble, we bring together passages of the same or similar 
kind, and explain them at the same time, rather than to ask him 
to turn to some other part of the book and read what we there 
said, which he will be very apt not to do. 

For the convenience of such as desire to study these volumes, 
we have numbered each paragraph ; and some time we expect to 
publish a book of Questions adapted to this numbering, with a 
view to their use in Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. 

We seek, as we before said, to give reasonable interpretations; 
but this is not all. We expect some credit for what we do not 
say, as well as for what we do ; for what the book does not con- 
tain, as well as for what the book does contain ; for we feel quite 
sure that one half the things that are embraced in the commen- 
taries now in use, could be stricken out, and the value of them 
would be greatly augmented. We can see no use in employing 
a multitude of words on matters of no importance, or to point out 
the various significations of a term, when it does not make the 
slightest di£ference whether we adopt one meaning or another. 



PBEFACE. V 

By leaving out tihese useless discnssions, we hope to find space 
for those matters that are really unportant, and of wluch we get 
but little information in other works that are offered as guides in 
a right understending of the sacred Scriptures. 

It will be observed that we do not explain the Scriptures in 
the order of passages altogether. The present volume embraces 
all the historical parts of Exodus and Numbers, and the cor- 
responding portions of Deuteronomy. The laws and ceremonies 
of these books, and of Leviticus, will be freated of in another 
volume. By this method, we can ^ve the reader a better view 
of the Scriptures than we could by a perpetual change fix)m the 
narrative parts to the legal, and from the latter to the former, as 
we should be obliged to do, if we discussed passages and subjects 
as they occur. 

The success of the volume on Grenesis gives the author confi- 
dence in regard to the present and future volumes. It is be- 
lieved that these volumes will supply, to some extent, a great 
want that is now felt by the religious world. Our obligations 
are due to editors, clergymen and others, who have received the 
first volume with so much fevor. We hope the present will be 
deemed equally worthy of their approval. We desire also to 
express our acknowledgments for fiivors received at the hands of 
the officers of the Public Library of Boston, of the Athseneum, 
and of Harvard, by whom we have been ofifered every fecility 
that we could desire for consulting books in their respective 
libraries; 

It is our sincere deshre that this e£S)rt of ours may be blessed 
of Heaven, to the advancement of Biblical Science, and to the 
better understanding of the character and government of God. 

W. E. M.* 

CmoAQo, Oct. 1, I860, 
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Abftrim, 96; Abel-shittim, 105, 106; Ain, 107; Akrabbim, 107, 382; Al. 

mon-diblithaim, 97; Alush, 92; Amalekites, 35; Ammon, 104, 330; 

Ammonites, 103, 104; Ar, 103; Aram, 105; Argob, 104; Amon, 98, 

99, 102, 103, 108; Aroer, 102; Ashdoth-pisgah, 99, 105; Asmon, 382; 

Asteroth, 104; Ateroth, 101; Atruth, 102; ATims, 105, 106; Azzab, 

106. 
Baal-meon, 102; Baal.i)eor, 102, 103; Baal-sephon, 92; Bamoth, 97; 

Bashan, 101; Bashan-haToth-jair, 104; Beer, 99; Beeier, 104: Bee- 
roth, 94; Beon, 102^ Bene-jaakan, 94: Beth-haran, 102; Beth-jesi- 

moth, 101; Beth-nimrah, 102; Beth-peor, 102. 
Canaan, 107: Caphtor, 106; Caphtorim, 106; Chinnereth, 105, 107, 108, 

383 
Dead Sea, 99,105,384; Dibon, 101: Dibon-gad, 99, 105; Dishabah, 

105; Dophkah, 92. 
Ebal, 107; £bronah, 94: Edom, 97, 106, 327; Edomites, 106; Edrd, 101, 

103,103; £lath, 95; Elealeh, 102: £lim, 92, 234; Emims, 106, 329; 

Eshcol, 9 ; Etham, 91: Euphrates, 107, 108; Ezion-gaber, 95. 
Oerizim, 107, Geshori, 104; Gilead, 104; Golan, 104; Goshen, 89; 

Great Sea, 383; Gadgoda, 108. 
Hamath, 96, 107; Har^tdah, 93; Hazar-adder, 107, 382; Hazar.Enan, 

107; Hashmonah, 94; Hazeroth, 94, 105,108; Hazerim, 106, 108, 330; 

Hebron, 96; Hermon, 108, 383; Heshbon, 101, 102; Hittite8,35: Hor, 

97, 107, 383; Horeb, 108: Hor-hahidnnMl, 95, 108; flori, 108: Horim, 

106; Horites, 329. 
lim, 98, 108; Ije-abarim, 98, 108. 
Jaazer. 101; Jabbok, 99, 103, 108; Jahaz, 102; Jebnsites, 35: Jericho, 

107; Jeshimon, 99, 101; Jogbekah, 102 Jordan, 107, 108, 383; Jot- 
bath, 95, 108. 
Kadesh, 94, 95. 96, 97, 107,323; Kedemoih, 105; Kelathah,93; Kenath, 

105; Eibroth.haataYah,94; Kirjah-hozath, 103; Kirjathaim, 102. 
Laban, 105: Lebanon, 107; Libnah, 93. 
Maachathi, 104; Makelath, 93; Marah, 92; Massah, 91 ; Mattanah, 99; 

Medeba, 103; Meribah, 96; Midian, 105, 106: Migdol, 91,92; Mith- 

oah, 93; Moab, 98, 103, 106; Mosera, 108; Moseroth, 95: MoontainB, 

108. 
Nahaiiel, 99: Nebo, 99, 102; Nimrah, 102: Nobah, 105; Nophah,103. 
Oboth, 97, 98. 
Paran, 94, 105, 108, 283; Peor, 102, 208; Pethor, 108; Pi-hahiroth, 91: 

Pisgah, 99, 100, 102; Pnnon, 97. 
Babbath, 104; Rameses, 89, 163: Ramoth, 104; Bed Sea, 95, 106, 226: 

Behob, 108: Rephidim, 92; Riblah, 107; Rimmon-pares, 93; Rissah, 

93; Rithmah, 93: Riyer6» 108; River of Egypt, 382. 
Salt Sea, 107,381: Salchah, 115; Seas, 108;Seu',106, 108, 329; Sephar, 

95: Shapher, 95: Sheban, 102; Shenir, 108; Shephan, 107; Shibmah, 

102; Shittim, 105,108; Shur, 108; Sion, 108: Sin, 92, 108: Sinai, 93, 

94 108: Sirion, 108; Snccoth, 90. 
Tahath,93; Tarah, 93; Tophel, 106. 
Wildernesses, 108. 
Zalmonah, 96; Zanzummims, 106, 329; Zared, 98, 108; Zedad, 107; 

Zin, 94, 107, 108, 382; Ziphron, 107: Zoar, 105: Zophim, 99, 107: 

Zuzims, 329. 
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Aabon, his genealogy, 185; Meeting with Moses, 187; oondnot at Si- 
nai, 256, 258; his death, 330. Ao, (fbreyer,) 53; Amalek attacks 
the Hebrews, 238, 241; Ahmon, 325, 343; Angels, 49; Animau, 94; 
Antiquity of the Pentateuch, 9: Appointment of judges, 242, 245; 
Aboh^ologt, 60-75: Abk uf the coTenant, 292; A&mt, 63, 274; An* 
THROPOMOBPHisMS, 262; Abtb, 66: Abheb, family of, 365; AssBS in 
Eftypt, 17; Atonement, 54; Authob of the Pentateuch, 13. 

Baal-peob worshipped, 355: Balaam, 343-353: Balak and Balaam, 
343: Baba, (create,) 48; Batbing in the Nile, 166: Bbn#amik, fami-> 
ly of, 363; Bibth of Moses,. 165; Blain, 147, 195; Blessing of Mo- 
ses, 387; Bones of Joseph, 216; Bobbowino of the Egyptians, 176: 
BouNDABT of Canaan, 107, 380; Bbazen serpent, 54; Bbeach oi 
promise, 309; Bbickmakino in Egypt, 32, 163, 183: Bulbusheb, 
167; BuBDENS of the Hebrews, 181 : Bubial of Moses, 391. 

Caleb, 308: Calf, golden, 255; Census, 356, 367; Chabiotb in Egypt, 
17; Wbbeu taken off, 150; Chabge to Joshua, 386; Chemosh, an 
idol, 339; Ciboumoision, 180; Composition of the Pentateuch, 21; 
Conflict with the Canaanites, 312, 334; Conquest of Midian, 375; 
Convent at Sinai, 240: Cbedibility of miracles, 121: Cbuel policy 
of Pharaoh, 161. 

Dan, family of, 365; Dabxness in Egypt, 200; Dathan and Abibam, 
313; Death of firstborn, 148.204; of Aaron, 330; of Moses, 390; De- 
sign of miracles, 119; DisOBE fancies explained, 284, 290, 313,321, 
322, 326, 332, 333, 359, 364, 337; Diseases, 74; Divine sovereignty, 
77; Division of Canaan, 369; Dbink, 73. 

Edom, not molested, 325, 327^ Elements, 69; Elohim, (God,) 47; El- 
DBBs, 175: Ephbaim, fomily of, 363; Ethiopian woman, 300; Ex- 
POSUBE of Moses, 165. 

Families in Egypt, 159; Fibb of the Lord, 294; Fibstbobn, death of, 
204; Flies, 190; Food, 73; Fbee agency, 77; Fbogs, 190. 

CUo, east of Jordan, 376 ; family of, 361 : (Genealogical differences ex- 
plained, 280-282; Genealogies kept, 278; Genealogy of Aaron, 185; 
of Moses, 185; Gbogbapht, 88-110; Giants, 33, 35; Golden calf, 
255, 265; Govebnment, 61 ; Gbeat Sea, 383; Gbapes, 305. 

Hail, 147, 195; Hebbews leave Egypt, 211; Hiebugltphios, 31; Ho- 
bab, 270, 290, 291; Human agency, 77; Human Nature, 85. 

Implement8,70 ; Impobtant words, 46-60; Infants doomed, 164; In- 
SPIBATION, 21: Isbaelites in Egypt, 15.^-320: in the wilderness, 321- 
392; IssAOHAB, family of, 359, 362. 

Jehovah, name of God, 175, 183, 184; Jethbo,64, 172, 242; Joshua, 
his name, 303: sedition of , 300; charge to, 386; Judah, family of, 
362: Judges appointed, 242. 

Kadbbh to Jordan, 96; Kneading troughs, 207; Kol-tamim, (all 
days,) 53; Kophsb, (atonement,) 54; KOBAHandhis company » 154, 
313« 315. 
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Lanquaoe of the Pentateach, 36; Lepbobt on Miriam, 154; Levi, &m- 
ily of, 368: set apart, 277; Lice, 190; Localities in Egypt, 88; Lo- 
OUSTS, 147, 200 ; Lot, diyision of Canaan, by 369. 

MAGiciANS,miracles of, 139, 188; Manasseh, east of Jordan, 376; fiun- 
ily of,367; Manna, 156, 230, 234; Malak, (angel,) 49; Masoretio 
notes, 42; Measures, 7£; Meekness of Moses, 16, 43; Metals, 68; 
Midwiyes^ 163; Minerals, 68; Miracles, 110-159; Miriam, 1G8; se- 
dition of, 300, 301 ; her death, 331 ; Mixed multitudes, 206, 257, 294, 
295; MoAB, 325, 342; Moses, his birth, 165; sympathy for his peo- 
ple, 168: flees to Midian. 16S; returns, 170; at the inn, 179; his ge- 
nealogy, 185; his sons, 367; his offence, 321; his blessing, 387; his 
death, 390; traditions of, 392: Mountains, 108; Murmuring, 230, 
238, 293, 306; Murrain, 146, 195. 

Name of Pentateuch, 9; Names, modem in place of ancient, 15; joined 
with Jehovah, 275; Tariati^ns of, 109; Nafhtali, fiunily of, 365; Na- 
SA, (forgive,)- < 7; Nature of miracles. 111; Nephish, (soul,) 48; 
Nile, rising of, 167; Numbering of the people, 273, 367, 356. 

Offence of Moses, 321, 323; Gum, (forever,) 52; Order of tribes, 281, 
283* Ornaments 176. 

Paganism, 64, 65, 76, 244, 239, 344, 354; Passage of Red Sea, 148, 220, 
225; Pharaoh, his cruelty, 161; People corrupted, 354; Pillar of 
cloud. 155, 216, 217, 224, 252, 284,286, 301; Places in Moab, 100; 
Plague, 308: Poetry, 228; Polttheism among the Hebrews, 76; 
Precious stones, 68; I'unishment, 66 ; and Pardon, 59. 

Quails, 153, 230, 297. 

Eeligion, 63; Reuben, family of, 359; Reuben, east of the Jordan, 
376; Rewards and Punishments, 80; Rhua, (spirit,) 48; Riyeb turn- 
ed to blood, 187; Rock of Horeb, 152; Rod that budded, 154, 318; 
Rod turned to a serpent, 187. 

Salah, (forgive,) 57; Sedition of Miriam, 300; of Korah, 313; Ser- 
pents, fiery, 335; Seventy judges, 62, 296; Sheol, (grave,) 51; 
Shepherd kings, 162; Simeon, &mily of, 359; Sinai to Paran, 93; 
SiHON and Oo overcome, 337; Song of triumph, 227: Spies, 302, 310; 
Style of the Pentateuch, 36; Poetic, 38. 

Tables of the law, 255; renewed, 271; Tamid, (forever,) 53; Theolog- 
ical doctrines, 75-88; Tribes, order of, 281; Trumpets, 284, 287; 
Truth of the Pentateuch, 25. 

Unity of God, 75; Utensils, 70. 

Various readings, 42; Vegetables, 69; Visions, 22,23,24,83,144, 
260, 267, 269, 308; kinds of, 301. 

Waters of Marah, 151, 230; of Horeb, 151, 239; Weapons, 70; 
Weights, 71; Wells of Elim, 230; Wine in Egypt, 17; WoiIen put 
to death, 373. 

Zebulun, &mily of, 362. 



CHAPTER L 

OHABAOTEB OI* THS FBNTATEXJOH. 

GoKTBNTS. — Name of the Books; Antiquity; Author; CompoffltioQ; 
Inspiration; Truth; Language: Style; Various Readings. 

SECTION I — ^Nambs of the Books that maki up the 

Pentateuch. 

1. Pentateuch Is the general name of the first five 
books of the Bible. The name is given to them, be- 
cause the term itself has the meaning oi five hoohsj 
and is, therefore, an appropriate one in this relation. 
!Each particular division of the Pentateuch takes its 
name from the subject to which it mainly relates. 
Genesis means origin^ and is applied to the first of 
these books, because it treats of the origin of the world 
and of the human race. It is the Greek word, for the 
same idea, only it is expressed in English characters. 
!Exodus means departure, and is given to the second 
book, because the departure of the Israelites, is the 
principal subject to which it relates. Leviticus is a 
name derived from the tribe of Levi, and is applied to 
the third book, because it treats mainly of the Leviti- 
cal Priesthood. Numbers is the fourth book, and as it 
begins with the numbering of the people, this circum- 
stance has suggested the name. Deuteronomy is made 
up of two Greek words meaning second law, and is 
applied to the last of the five books, on account of the 
repetitions it contains of sundry laws that had been 
given before. 

2. These names are taken from the Septuagint, or 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, This version 

9 



10 CHABACTES OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

has for Genesis, " Book of Genesis." Exodus is the 
same as the English except that the characters in the 
Septuagint are of course Greek and not English. The 
same is true of Leviticus. Numbers is an English 
word and not Greek, but the Greek name for this book 
(arithmoi) has the same meaning. Deuteronomy is a 
Greek word in English characters, except that the last 
letter is changed to give it an English termination. 

The Hebrew names of these books are the following, 
consisting of the first word, or .words, with which eacn 
book begins, viz : Bereshith, Veelleshemoth, Vayikra, 
Vayedaber, Ellehadebarim. These are translated " In 
ihe beginning," "These are the names," "And he 
called," "And he spake," "These are the words." The 
fourth book is very frequently named from the fifth 
word, as expressing more properly the subject to wmch 
it relates. The word is Bemidbar " in the desert." 

SECTION II.— Antiquitt op the Pentateuch. 

3. Perhaps we have said all we need say on this sub- 
ject in the first volume; for all the arguments that 
prove the Book of Genesis to have originated at the 
time to which it is commonlv referred, wiU apply equally 
to the rest of the five books. We will add, however, 
some other considerations derived mainly from the other 
four books, that can not fail, we think, to remove every 
lingering doubt on this question. 

The only way we know of, to prove the antiquity of 
a book, is to trace it back by the aid of other books 
that lie between our time and the time the book in 
question first appeared. Fortunately there is a multi- 
tude of books containing the required references lying 
along the line of ages between the present and the age 
of the Pentateuch ; though, as we might expect, the 
number is much less as we go back to very ancient 
times. And each book, along this line, is proved, in 
its turn, to belong where we place it, by references to it 
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tMs side of the time when it appeared, and wUch are 
not found on the other side. Li the first two or three 
centuries of the Christian Church, there are enough 
references to the New Testament, to replace every word 
and sentence of that book, if the booK itself were de- 
stroyed. 

4. The number of references to the Old Testament, 
in the Kew, in Josephus, in Philo Judeus, &c., make 
us certain that that sacred volume was then essentially 
what it is now. The later of these books refer to 
earlier ones, and these again to earlier still, till we come 
back to the very time of Moses. A distinguished 
author states this argument thus, beginning in the time 
of Ezra : — " The Pentateuch existed in the time of 
Ezra, for it is expressly mentioned during the captivity 
in Babylon. Long before that event, it was extant in 
the time of Josiah, B. C. (before Christ) 624, and was 
then of such acknowledged authority that the perusal 
of it occasioned an immediate reformation of the reli- 
gious usages, which had not been observed, according 
to the * word of the Lord to do after aU that is written 
in this book.' It was extant in the time of Hoshea, 
king of Israel, B. C. 678, since a captive Israelite priest 
was sent back from Babylon to instruct the new colo- 
nists of Samaria in the religion which it teaches. . . • 
It was extant in the time of J ehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
B. C. 912, who employed public instructors for its pro- 
mulgation. . • . Moreover, that the Pentateuch 
was extant in the time of David, B. C. 1042, is evident 
from the very numerous allusions made in his Psalms 
to its contents. Samuel, who judged Israel about the 
year 1100-1060 or 1061 could not have acquired the 
knowledge of Egypt which the Pentateuch implies, and 
in Joshua, (which, though reduced to its present form 
in later times, was undoubtedly composed in respect to 
its essential parts, at a very early period,) frequent ref- 
erences may be foimd to the Book of the Law. . . • 
The Pentateuch was therefore extant in the time of 
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Joshua." Bishop Marsh. See for the passages that 
sustain the above statements, Dan. ix. 11, 13; 2 Chron. 
zxziy. 15, 21 ; 2 Kings xyii. 24 ; 2 Chron. xvii. 9. 

5. The Pentateuch nas internal marks that prove its 
antiquity. The language and style of the book are 
what we should expect, allowing it to have been writ- 
ten at the time and under the circumstances claimed 
for it. It agrees with the manners and customs of the 
people, so far as we are able to learn anything of them, 
from other sources ; and these manners and customs 
are what we should expect in that age, and they do 
not agree so well with any other. 

6. We know of no other or better method to deter- 
mine the age to which the book belongs, than the one 
here described, 1st, the external evidence derived from 
the references of subsequent authors, and 2d, the in- 
ternal evidence offered by the book itself. In other 
cases this method is satisfactory. We know of no 
reason for making the books of the Bible an exception. 
It sometimes happens that the great number of wit- 
nesses to a fact tends to weaken our confidence in it. 
I would suggest, therefore, that the present is a case in 
point, or rather would be, were the number of wit- 
nesses increased. 

We had no right to expect a great number of refer- 
ences to the Pentateuch in writers immediately subse- 
quent, because the number itself of writers is very 
limited. Hence, were the number increased above 
what the age and circumstances would justly allow, 
we should naturally conclude that some of these wit- 
nesses were spurious ; and if we could not determine 
which, our confidence in the whole of them would 
be weakened. To make out an argmnent for the an- 
tiquity of the Pentateuch, we must not presume on a 
state of things which we know, from the nature of the 
case, could not have existed. We think we have all 
the evidence we have a right to expect. And what 
we say here of the external evidence, will apply equally 
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to the internal. The Pentateuch contains very many 
aUueions to the manners, customs, institutions, and lo- 
calities of Egypt and other countries. That some 
things are not alluded to^ and some too that we might 
expect would be ; and furthermore that some of the al- 
lusions do not precisely accord with other and cotempo- 
rary or subsequent documents — all this is exactly what 
we ought to look for in such a work as we claim the Pen- 
tateuch to be. No author could be expected to refer 
to everything, and if Moses does not agree in all things 
with what is said in Herodotus or Diodorus Siculus or 
any other ancient author; neither do these authors 
agree among themselves ; and who is authorized to de- 
cide that either or all these authors are right and Moses 
wrong ? Doubtless there may be circumstances which, 
if we knew them, would show them all to be right in 
many iBstances where they differ, even in instances 
where they seem to contradict each other. For it often 
occurs that authors are contradictory only in appear- 
ance and are easily made to harmonize when a few 
facts bearing on the subject, become known. 

Wp shall have occasion to speak of some apparent 
discrepancies between the Pentateuch and other ancient 
documents when treating of other topics. 

SECTION III — ^Author op the Pentateuch. 

m 

7. That Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, is 
the universal testimony of antiquity — the only testi- 
mony that is fitted to settle a question of this kind. 
The objections to regarding him as the author, so far 
as we have seen them stated, are entirely unsatisfactory. 

8. (1) That he uses the third person, instead of the 
first, has its parallel in other ancient writings. Not to 
mention others, " Cesar's Commentaries " are directly 
to the point. In the wars of Gaul, Cesar was himself 
the prif^cipal actor. He writes out the history of his 
doings under the name of ^^ Commentaries," and imi- 
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formly employs the third person instead of the first.' 
He tells us what ^^ Cesar " said and did, and omits the 

Sronoun /, which he might have used just as well, 
loses does the same in regard to matters where he 
was a principal actor. Or if it be supposed that Cesar 
employed an amanuensis to write out his history, un- 
der his own immediate direction, who might have used 
the third person with more propriety than Cesar could 
himself, then the same thing ought to be allowed to the 
Hebrew Leader and Law Giver. This may indeed be 
the true explanation of the usage, here referred to, in' 
both cases. 

9. (2.) Moses, it is said, gives an account of his own 
death. So the Book makes him seem to do. But who- 
ever wrote this account, or more properly, whoever 
placed it with the Pentateuch, doubtless presumed that 
no one would be misled by it, as the fact of its being 
written by some one else, and not Moses, would be 
sufficiently obvious not to require explanation. 

There is no doubt that the five books of Moses were 
originally one book. For convenience, men have di- 
vided them into five. For convenience, too, men .have 
divided the books of the Bible into chapters, and in 
some editions have placed over each chapter headings 
to show the several topics embraced therein. All this 
is deemed allowable. We would suggest, then, that, 
. if any are apprehensive that the last chapter of Deut- 
eronomy will be regarded as having been written by 
Moses, after he was dead, they would do well to have* 
a new edition got up to their liking, having this chap- 
ter expressly pointed out as a supplement, written, not 
by Moses, but by some other person. 

Some learned men think this chapter should have 
been placed at the beginning of the next book. Pei^ 
haps it should. But as it does no possible harm where 
it IS, and as it relates mainly to Moses, we think there 
is no occasion for changing its position. « 

10. (3.) There are, m the Pentateuch, several names 
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of places that belong to a later date than the time of 
Moses. This is a very natural circumstance. Every 
writer of history feels at Uberty to give the modem 
name of places rather tiian the ancient name. The 
latter, many of his readers woidd not recognize. The 
former they would. He might, with great propriety, 
tell his readers what the ancient name was, and he 
might, with equal propriety, omit to do so. This same 
thing is precisely what the author of the Pentateuch 
has done. He has often given the modem rather than 
the ancient name. Sometimes he has told us what the 
ancient name was, and sometimes he has not. We 
may add that, while Moses, in some of the instances, 
in all probability, gave the ancient name, some of his 
transcribers have substituted the modem. This is true, 
of course, of all those names that date later than his 
day. 

11. The author of the Pentateuch speaks of transac- 
tions in .connection with Beersheba, before the name 
Beersheba was given to it. He even records the cir- 
cumstance that gave the name to the place at a later 
date than the others where that name is used. Some 
may think it singular that he did not see and explain the 
discrepancy, ne think it strange that any discrepancy 
should be supposed, where the explanation is so ob- 
vious. So Bethel is mentioned in connection with cir- 
cumstances that took place long before Jacob lodged 
there, and had the vision from which the name was 
taken. Dan was the name of a place in the north of 
Canaan ; but this place was probably not so called till 
the tribe of Dan settled in that country, and this was 
after the death of Moses. The original copy of the 
Pentateuch no doubt had the ancient name Laish ; but 
that name passing out of use, some copyist inserted 
Dan in its places These are a few, out of inany exam- 
ples that might be given. The objection sought to be 
sutsained by them has no force. 

12. (4.) Had Moses been the author of the Penta- 
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teuch, he would have avoided some statements there 
made coneeming himself. He calls himself the meek- 
est man on earth. Num. xii. 3. 

There are two ways of meeting this ohjection. One 
is, hy adopting a different rendering. The term ren-? 
dered meekest may mean most distressed^ most deeply 
afflicted. And this seems better suited to the connec- 
tion, and is probably the true rendering. With this 
sense it was not unbecoming in Moses to make the 
statement here recorded. In view of the burdens laid 
upon him, and the difficulties and perplexities he had 
to encounter, he might be expected, at times, to feel 
himself the most deeply afflicted of all men. It is not 
improbable, however, that this language was a com- 
ment on the character of Moses inserted by some later 
writer. Such a gloss is allowable, provided it do not 
mislead. And it need not mislead any one who knows 
that such things are sometimes done, and who may 
readily decide, m view of the circumstances^ whether 
the passage be a gloss or not. All admit that such 
glosses have been added to the Iliad of Homer, and to 
other ancient works, but no one regards this fact as 
going to prove that Homer did not write the Iliad, or 
that other authors did not write the works usually 
ascribed to them. 

13. (5.) It is maintained that the Pentateuch was 
not written by Moses, or if so, that Moses did not live 
when he was supposed to have lived, because there are 
mistakes in regard to customs, institutions and places, 
that Moses, living then and there, would not have 
made. It is more easy to make this assertion than to 
prove it. Moses may not always agree with certain 
ancient authors, but this is no objection, since he cer- 
tainly differs no more from them than they do from 
each other. He is more likely to be correct than most 
of those he differs from, since, it is quite certain that 
he wrote at the time and on the spot, when and where 
the transactions he records took place, while no such 
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thmg Is claimed by most of those who differ from him. 
A few instances of supposed mistakes may be here ad- 
duced to give the reader- an idea of the force of the ob- 
jection. . 

14. One is, that, according to Moses wjne was made 
from grapes in Egypt, while Herodotus tells us that 
there were no yines in that coimtry, and that the wine 
there used was made of barley. 

That the vine was cultivated in Egypt Is supposed 
to be Implied in the dream of the butler, but we see no 
necessity for this inference. The record does not say that 

f rapes grew in Egypt. It does not even say that the 
utler dreamed they grew there. He saw in his dream 
a cluster of grapes from which wine was pressed and 
given to the king. That the king of Egypt drank 
wine made from the vine, none will doubt. It was a 
choice article Imported from other countries. The 
dream does not tell us whence the wine was obtained. 
It simply implies that Pharaoh drank such wine, and 
this, all admit. Had not the dream presumed on the 
wine of the king, being made from grapes, it would 
have lacked the requisite significancy ; but that wine 
was made from grapes In Egypt Is not a necessary con- 
clusion. The objection, therefore, derived from this 
passage, falls to the ground. 

15. Again, the author of the Pentateuch makes 
Pharaoh to have had an army of horses and chariots ; 
but It is well imderstood that the land of Egypt was so 
cut up by canals, with a view to irrigation, that no 
army of horses and chariots could have been employed. 
We reply that, as far back as the time of Moses, the 
land was very little cut up In this way. Most of this 
business was done by Sesostris, who Is placed this side 
of the time of Moses, by the best judges of this mat- 
ter. 

Again; It Is said that Moses speaks of assea as 
among the presents which Abraham received from the 
Egyptian kmg, while this animal is said not to have 
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been raised in that country. We have, however, the 
testimony of Herodotus that there were asses in Egypt.* 
This is a specimen of the discrepancies and mistakes 
ascribed to the author of the Pentateuch. They would 
possess but little force, even if we could not explain 
them. As the case is, they possess none at all. On 
the other hand, there are proofs in abundance that 
Moses did write the book, and at the time to which it is 
commonly ascribed. 

16. First, it has been uniformly ascribed to him by 
his own nation who had the best means of judging. 
No one else was ever spoken of as the author. No one 
else ever aspired to be considered the author. All the 
references to the Pentateuch we have before named, 
showing its antiquity, seem to regard him as the author. 
Hence it is called the " Book of Moses " and the 
" Book of the Law of Moses." Nor is it a sufficient 
explanation to say that the book is so called, because 
it treats of the times of Moses, and of his transactions, 
so long as no one else is mentioned as having writ^ten it. 

17. In the next place, the particularity of the author, 
in noticing events, places, &c., shows clearly that the 
book was written by some one who was present and 
took part in the transactions he records. A writer 
who hves at a distance of time or place from the events 
of his history, is not apt to be thus particular. He is 
more inclined to speak of things m general terms, 
while, had he been present and an interested actor, he 
would have been more minute. Let any one compare 
the history which Josephus giyea of the transactions in 
Egypt, and in the Wilderness, with that given us in 
the Pentateuch and note the difference ; and he will 
not fail to appreciate the force of this argument. Let 
him compare, too, the " Commentaries " of Cesar, 
with any other author who speaks of the same things, 
at a later day, and he will have another illustration of 
the same thing. Another thing, nearly allied to the 

•Oxford Edition, 1824, voL i p. 177. 
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£>regping, will not -fdil to attract attention. The 
author who records his own doings, and those of others 
associated with him, will use language that shows his 
interest in what he relates. He will express himself in 
stronger terms, and show more feeling than one who 
writes of others, and is placed at a distance from the 
transactions he records. All can see the force of this 
reasoning, and, applying it to the Pentateuch, he will 
not fail to see that it was written by one who was an 
actor in the scenes of which he treats and was deeply 
interested in what he relates. We may add to the 
illustrations already presented, the difference between 
Genesis and the four succeeding books. We think we 
can see a marked difference between these two parts of 
the Pentateuch. The reason of the difference, we con- 
ceiTC to be, mainly, that, in the one case, Moses is 
writing of things long since past— things in which 
personally he took no part ; in the other .he was, him- 
self personally concerned, and he enters deeply into 
the spirit of the narrative. True, in Genesis, there are 
not 'so many exciting scenes recorded, but this does 
not make the difference ; for those that are exciting 
are spoken of in nearly the same cold and formal man- 
ner as the rest, while, in the subsequent books, such 
events are spoken of with becoming spirit and emphasis. 
liCt any one read with attention the book of Deuter- 
onomy, and say whether any man but Moses, or some 
one associated with him and moved by the same spirit, 
could have written .that book. The author not only 
gives evidence of feeling what he says, but he makes 
the reader enter into his feelings, as we venture to say 
no impostor or mere historian could have done. 

18. There is another argument tending in the same 
direction, that we deem important. All who read the 
four books, of which we now speak, will observe a 
style of narrative not unlike a diary. Hence the same 
things are often repeated, and the laws given to the 
people are interspersed throughout the record, and are 
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given with sundry variations, ai9 if to snit thjB varying 
circumstances of the people. If all these things were 
written down at the time, and were not afterwards 
altered, they are now, precisely as we should expect to 
find them. Had they been revised by some later 
writer, it is incredible that he should not have changed 
the form of the narrative, and brought it into a more 
orderly and systematic shape. 

Let any one who is disposed to find illustrations of 
the foregoing argument compare below the left hand 
column with the right, and he will see that the latter 
repeats the former, sometimes with variations and 
sometimes without.* 

19. We may close this section with the following 
pertinent para^ph from Bishop Marsh :— 

" The Athenians believed that the system of laws 
by which they * were governed was composed by 
Solon, and .the Spartans attributed their code to 
Lycurgus, without ever being suspected of being mis- 
taJcen m their belief. Why then should it be doubted 
that the rules prescribed in the Pentateuch, were given 
by Moses ? To deny it, is to assert that an effect may 
exist without a cause, or that a great and important 
revolution may take place without an agent. We 
have, therefore, an argument littie short of mathemati- 
cal demonstration, that the mbstaryce of the Pentateuch 
proceeded from Moses ; and that the very words were 
written by him, though not so mathematically demon- 
strable, as the former, is at least a moral certainty." 

20. It may be added that we have some pagan tes- 
timony to the same &ct. ^^Manetho, Eupolemus, 

•Ex. 21 : 2-7 N. 9 : 1-14 

Ex. 21 : 2-7 D. 15 : 12-27 

N. 4 1 21-33 N. 7: 1-9 

N. 4 ; 3 N. 38 : 24 

L, 17: 3-4 D. 11 : 15 

Ex. 22 : 25 D. 23 : 19 

Ex. 22 : 16-17 D. 22 : 29 
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Artopanus, Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Justin 
the abbreviator of Trogus, and Juvenal, besides many 
other ancient writers, ail testify that Moses was the 
leader of the Jews and the founder of their laws *'* 

SECTION IV. — Composition op tot Pbntatbuch. 

21. In treating of Genesis we devoted a section to 
the composition of that book, because we wished to no- 
tice the theory of the " Documents " ; but this theory 
does not apply to the rest of the Pentateuch. At least 
very few so apply it, while most of those who advocate 
the theory consider it as applicable only to a few chap- 
ters even of Genesis. The Pentateuch, as a whole, 
then, (not being positive as to those few chapters,) 
was composed, as is any other book. Moses wrote down 
what he did and saw, and what he was tissured of by 
others, as would any other man under similar circimi- 
stances. Some few names of places have been changed, 
and some few expressions have been added by later 
writers, of which, the passages thus added generally 
contain sufficientiy clear indications. 

SECTION v.— Inspiration. 

22. That Moses was inspired to know some things 
which others did not, and to do, under this inspiration, 
what others could not have done, may be argued from 
various considerations. How he came to be so much 
above all the rest of the nation to which he belonged, 
and we may add, so much above all the Egyptians in 
whose wisdom he had been reared; will be a difficult 

i)roblem without the supposition of special divine en- 
ightenment. How he discharged his duty under cir- 
cumstances the most appalling — how he met and over- 
came difficulties, the most formidable, and persevered 
in the arduous undertaking, till he had brought the 

•Home. 
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people up firom the lowest degradation to a position of 
comparative enlightenment, will be hardly less difficidt 
of solution, except on the supposition of special divine 
aid. 

28. That the system of religion and morality which 
he gave to the world, is incomparably above any other 
that then existed, will be conceded by all who investi- 
gate the subject. That the system is not adapted to 
us must not be urged against it.' Our system is not 
adapted to them. The divinity of the system is seen 
in tne wise fitness which it exhibits, in view of the 
people to whom it was given, and for whose elevation 
and happiness it was intended. Had it been more un- 
like the laws and institutions of other nations than it 
is— had it been lifted higher above them — they would 
not have been reached by it, and of course they would 
have failed to realize the benefits it was fitted, as it is, 
to confer upon them. It is, therefore, as much a proof 
of its divine origin, that it is no higher than it is, as 
that it is as high. 

24. Moses is said to have had many divine visions, 
wherein he held converse with the Ahnighty and re- 
ceived instructions to ^uide him in his important mis- 
sion. We speak of these scenes as visions, because 
we think they obviously were such. And though, in 
one passage, they appear to be distinguished from 
dreams and visions, as given to others, we think that 
all that is there intended, is, that the visions of Moses 
were unlike ordinary visions or dreams, as being much 
more distinct, and his communion with Deity much 
more intimate. That they were the same in kind, with 
those of the patriarchs, which are expressly called 
visions, is evident from their similarity. It was revealed 
to Abraham, in a vision, that his descendants should 
become bondmen in a foreign land. Moses was in- 
structed, in the same way, by what means theee same 
people should be delivered from their bondage. The 

^el of the Lord wrestled with Jacob on his return 
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from Mesopotamia, and the angel of the Lord sought 
to kill Moses at the inn on his way back from Midian 
to Egypt ; and both scenes were enacted evidently in 
the same manner. Jacob saw the ladder let down from 
heaven, and the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon it. Moses saw the burning bush from which 
the voice of the Lofd was heard, giving him a divine 
commission to deliver his coimtrymen from bondage. 
The likeness of these things shows the mode of com- 
munication in both cases, to have been the same. 

26. This view does away with many difficulties 
which men have discovered in these books, but which 
they have not been able to remove. That God should 
seek to kill Moses, and no cause be assigned for the 
deed, and especially after he had just given him his 
commission to go to Egypt and deliver his people from 
bondage, is a transaction for which we can find no ex- 
cuse ; and men will hold the record responsible for this 
absurdity. With our view there is no difficulty at all. 
The scene presented is that of a dream or vision, and 
had one single object, which was, to rebuke Moses for 
having so long neglected a rite by which he and his 
people were to be distinguished from the rest of the 
nations. 

That God appeared exceedingly angry with the peo- 
ple — that it was difficult to appease him — that he 
swore in his wrath that they should not enter Canaan ; 
but afterwards repented and became more placable, 
and did at last promise his divine aid •^- all this is easily 
explained with the views we have put forth. These 
things are all to be understood as mere appearances, 
valuable, not on account of their meaning literally un- 
derstood, but simply by their significance as showing 
the divine displeasure at the wickedness of the people, 
and indicating the line of duty to Moses as their leader. 
This view is not adopted because it is a convenient 
mode of getting rid of a difficulty, but because we be- 
lieve it is the true interpretation, and that it accords 
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with the original design of the author who haa given 
ua^these records. That Moses, with the exalted views 
of Deity he puts forth in many parts of his writings, 
regarded God as having at times withdrawn his divine 

{>resence from all the rest of the luiiverse, and become 
imited to a little space, so as to be seen face to face, 
and to hold converse with a man — that he became 
highly incensed at the sins of his people and threat- 
ened their utter destruction, so that Moses was obliged 
to interpose his more reasonable and pacific temper be- 
tween the angry Deity and the objects of his wrath— 
that the Deity did, at length, soften down into a better 
state of feeling and revoke his angry decision, — that 
all this did occur, and that Moses understood it as real, 
and meant to represent it so to us, can be honestly be- 
lieved by no one who is at all acquainted with the spirit 
of the Mosaic writings. 

26. Visions are mamly the medium adopted by Deity, 
as far as the Scriptures make known the mode, through 
which to communicate important truths to men. And 
it is obvious at a single glance, that they are not to be 
imderstood literally, out that they merely furnish sym- 
bols to set forth the ideas intended ; and to this end 
their possibility or harmony is not to be regarded, but 
simply their significance. 

That the mass of the people, to whom he addressed 
his communications, believed in a God or gods, ^^ wrath- 
ful, changeful and unjust," and that they would un- 
derstand him literally, we may concede with no detri- 
ment to our view. They were not prepared to appre- 
ciate any higher sense of his language ; but this is 
owing to the fact that ^' men see uiings according to 
the eyes they see through," and not because the things 
themselves possess the attributes they are thus invested 
with. On the other hand, we douot not that others 
that were better informed than the mass of the people, 
saw the true meaning of the language of Moses and 
understood it as we nave represented, and that the 



,^ 
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mass of the people did at length ceme to so understand 
it when they were more enlightened . respectin'^ the 
character and government of the divine bemg. 

It will be seen, from the above remarks, that the 
Tnode of inspiration brought to view in this part of the 
Bible, is, in our judgment, the same as that indicated 
in Genesis as we there explained that subject. 

SECTION VI. — Truth op the Pentateuch. 

27. To maintain the truth of this book, we ask for 
no special advantages on account of its being contained 
in the Bible. We have no claim to special advantages. 
The truth of the book must be ascertained, as we 
ascertain the truth of any other book. On this ground 
it must stand or fall. We must not contend that the 
book has remained through all ages unchanged. It 
has not. It could not, and come down to us through 
human hands. That it has been less changed than 
any other ancient book, we think is demonstrable, as 
far as any thing of this kind can be demonstrated; for 
it has been more highly venerated, and a corresponding 
care for its protection has been exercised. But there 
can be no doubt that verbal alterations have been 
made, and some whole sentences added, but in no way 
affecting the main facts therein recorded or the doc- 
trines revealed to the world. These alterations are to 
be placed on the same footing with similar changes in 
other books, which are not regarded as materially 
affecting the integrity or truth of these books as a 
whole. No writer (for Moses is not an exception) 
can always remain in thie world to protect his writings 
from change. He might not be able to do it, if he did 
always remain, as his writings, if at all important, 
would be extended in various directions, and would 
ere long pass out of the reach of his control and 
influence. Hence the most veritable author may 
become changed in the hands of indiscreet friends or of 
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designing enemies.* To prevent these dianges, the 
Bible has been furnished with extra safeguards, both 
in the reverence with which it has been regarded, and 
the jealousy with which one class of its friends has 
watched every other class. 

28. We say then that the Pentateuch is suhstanr 
ticdly true. And we mean by this, not that one-^half 
of its statements are reliable, or two-thirds or three- 
fourths ; but that this may be affirmed of every im- 
portant fact and principle found on its pages. 

It has all the marks of truth. One is, that it agrees 
with all that we know of the age when it appeared, 
and of the nations to which it refers.. Here the same 
general remarks apply that were urged in favor of the 
antiquity of the book, and in proof that Moses was the 
author. It refers to customs, localities, institutions, 
&c., that we know existed at that time and in the 
countries spoken of. This is an ai^ument in its 
fiivor. Nor can the exponents of revelation find fault 
with the argument. They have discovered, they think, 
some want of agreement in these records, with the cus- 
toms, institutions, &c., of the people, and they urge 
this fact against the book. If a discrepancy of this 
kind be a valid objection, then it foUows that a har- 
mony in this respect is favorable to its truth. This 
argument, however, requires some qualification. A 
historian, writing of the past, though he may write 
fidsely in regard to many things, may, in the main, 
agree with the customs, localities, &c., of the country 
he writes about. He will natundly aim at such an 
agreement ; but his history will not be particular and 
mmute, in its references and descriptions; for this 
would surely expose him to detection. And if, in any 
instance, there was an apparent disagreement in his 
statements, he would be sure to ofier some explanation 
to avoid suspicion. Now, precisely the opposite of 
what an impostor would do, the audior of the book we 
are speaking of has done. The Pentateuch contains 
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innixmerable references to the peculiaritieB of the age 
when it was written, and of the peoples of whom it 
speaks. It names places and circumstances without 
reserve and never fiiils to do this when there is the 
least occasion for so doing ; and when there arises an 
apparent difficulty, no notice is taken of it by the 
author, for the obvious reason that, like any honest man, 
writing the truth, he is not looking for discrepancies 
and feels no need of explanations. 

When an author writes in this way, there will 
unavoidably arise, apparent disagreements with facts, 
and passages will occur that are in appearance contra- 
dictory. But a thorough examination will remove the 
difficulty, while the same course will surely expose an 
author to detection whose statements are untrue. 

29. The Pentateuch describes the land of Egypt by 
the references made to it in treating another subject, 
and the description is found to be accurate, not only in 
respect to the more obvious features of the country and 
government, but in respect to the least important and 
least noticeable habits and customs of the people. 

The references to the localities in the WHdemess, 
and the general features of the country, are all found 
to harmonize with facts. And the various tribes with 
which the Hebrews came in contact are truly represent- 
ed, so far as we have the means of judging. And the 
condition of the Hebrews themselves, both in respect 
to morals, theology, and civilization, is precisely what 
the circimistances require, though, on a superficial 
observation, this is the most difficult to understand of 
all parts of the record. 

30. The editor of " Harmer's Observations," closes 
that work with the following very forcible and judicious 
remarks which will be appropriate in this connection : 

" From the preceding sheets it appears, 
(1.) " How essentially necessary it is,in explaining 
passages in the sacred writings, to pay particular atten- 
tion to the manners and customs of Asiatic nations. 
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These we find from the relations of the most authentic 
trayellers, to be, in many respects, the same, in the 
present times, which, from the accounts we have in the 
scriptures, they were two, nay, even three thousand 
years ago. 

(2.) " From these accounts we may also perceive the 
antiquity of the people therein described, and of the 
writings they held sacred. These writings describe a 
people in their czm'Z, domestic, and ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, with such plainness, and circumstantial accuracy, 
as sufiGiciently demonstrate them not only to be no 
forgeries of later times, but authentic and invaluable 
narratives, even considered independently of their 
divine inspiration. 

31. (3.) "They show with what scrupulous exactness 
the sacred writers have introduced accounts of the 
geographical situation, animal, and vegetable produc- 
tions, and meteorological state of the different coun- 
tries where the scene of their descriptions and prophe- 
cies is laid, which is a presumptive argument, of very 
great force, that those writings were made in those 
very countries to which they are referred, and by the 
natives of those countries, and not by strangers, who 
could not possibly have preserved such a perfect con- 
nection between the places, persons, customs, habits, 
dress, vegetable, and animal productions, state of the 
atmosphere, &c., of the countries they speak of, had 
they been natives of other lands, or lived in other 
times than those mentioned in their writings. The 
most cunning, deep laid, cautious, designing, impos- 
ture, must necessarily have failed in some, H not aU, 
these respects. 

82. (4.) "The reader will readily perceive that 
most of the travellers whose observations have con- 
tributed so much to cast light on many obscure passa- 
ges, had themselves no design of the kind, nor did it 
probably ever enter into their minds, that their re- 
marks could ever be applied to the purposes for which 
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they are cited by Mr. Harmer. This proves that their 
testimony cannot be suspected of any partiality toward 
the cause of divine revelation. The agreement also of 
different travellers, from different countries, who went 
over the same ground, at diflferent periods, and who 
could have no connection with each other, serves suflS- 
ciently to prove the truth of the facts they relate."* 

33. Again, the most important and momentous of 
the facts recorded in the Pentateuch, are sustained by 
a kind of evidence the most conclusive of any that 
could be brought to prove any fact in the past. 

I refer to monuments by which their reality is de- 
monstrated. This is a land of testimony the most 
imexceptionable. The last of the plagues of Egypt, 
gave rise to an institution that was observed for ages 
among the Hebrews. To account for this institution, 
without allowing the fact that is regarded as having 
originated it, will be exceedingly difficult, not to say 
impossible. The passage of the Red Sea was com- 
memorated by a national song that was perpetuated 
for ages with that people and became a permanent 
portion of the Hebrew literature. The feast of taber- 
nacles and of the pentecost have reference to the sojourn 
in the wilderness and the giving of the law from Sinai* 
And every part of the Jewish ritual sustains a corres- 
ponding fact in Jewish history. 

34. licslie, in his " Short and Easy Method with 
the Deists," gives us certain rules for judging of the 
fiicts of history, that will seldom if ever fail to settle 
all questions of this nature ; and his rules, it will be 
seen, do apply to the main facts recorded in the books 
of Moses. 

The rules are these :— 

(1.) " That the matter of fact be such as that men's 
outward senses, their eyes and ears, may be judges of 
it. 

(2.) " That it be done publicly in the face of the 
world. 

*Harmer» yoI. It. pa^ 3d5. 
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(3.) " That not only public monuments be kept up in 
memory of it, but some outward actions to be per- 
formed. 

(4.) " That such monuments and such actions or 
observances be instituted and do commence from the 
time that the matter of fact was done." 

The author applies these rules thus : — 

" As to Moses I suppose it will be allowed that he 
could not have persuaded 600,000 men that he had 
brought them out of Egypt through the Eed Sea, fed 
them forty years without bread by miraculous manna, 
and the other matters of fact recorded in his book, if 
they had not been true, because every man's senses that 
Was then alive must have contradicted it. And there- 
fore he must have imposed upon all their senses, if he 
could have made them believe it, wfeen it was false, 
and no such things were done. So that here are the 
first and the second of the above mentioned four marks. 

85. For the same reason it was equally impossible for 
him to have made them receive his five books as truth, 
and not to have rejected tiiem as a manifest imposture, 
which told of all these things as done before their eyes, 
if they had not been so done. See how positively he 
speaks to them. Deut. xi. 2-8. "And know you this 
day, for I speak not to your children which have not 
known and which have not seen the chastisements 
of the Lord your God, his greatness, his mighty hand 
and his stretched out arm, and his miracles and his acts 
which he did in the midst of Egypt, unto Pharaoh the 
kinff of Egypt and unto all his land, and what he did 
to the army of Egypt, unto their horses and to their 
chariots, how he made the waters of the Red Sea swal-* 
low them as they pursued after you, and how the Lord 
hath destroyed them unto this day. And what he did 
unto you in the wilderness, until ye came into this 
place, and what he did unto Dathan and Abiram the 
eons of Eliab, the son of Eeuben, how the earth opened 
her mouth and swallowed them up and their bouse** 
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holds and their tents and all their substance that was 
in their possession in the midst of all Israel. But your 
eyes have seen aU the great acts of the Lord which he 
did," &c. From hence we must suppose it impossible 
that these books of Moses, if an imposture, could have 
.been invented and put upon the people who were then 
alive when all these things were said to be done. The 
utmost therefore that can be supposed is, that these 
books were written in some age after Moses and put 
out in his name. And to this, I say that, if it was so, 
It was impossible that those books should have been re- 
ceived as the books of Moses in that age wherein they 
may have been supposed to have been first invented. 
Why ? Because they speak of themselves as delivered 
by Moses and kept in the ark from his time. (Deut. 
xxxi. 24, XXV. 26.) And there was a copy of this book 
to be lefk likewise with the king. (Deut. xvii. 18, 19.) 
Here you see that this book of the law speaks of itself, 
not only as a history or relation of what things were 
then done, but as the standing and municipal law and 
statutes of the nation of the Jews, binding the king as 
well as the people. Now, in whatever age after Moses 
you will suppose this book to have been forged, it was 
impossible it could be received as truth, because it was 
not then to be found either in the ark or with the king 
or anywhere else ; for when first invented, everybody 
must know that they had never heard of it before." 

This argument was written out by the author more 
than a century ago, but it has lost none of its force by 
the lapse of time. The book I quote from, dates in 
1723. 

36. There is another department of evidence that 
has not been available till within a few years, from 
which the most interesting facts are obtained, bearing 
on the truth of the Mosaic narrative. I refer to the 
language of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. This lan- 
guage can now be read, and it brings out some very 
striking correspondencies with the statements of the 
Pentateuch. We will give the reader a few of them. 
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It is said that Eharaoh was fearfiil that the Hebrews, 
if let alone and permitted to increase in numbers and 
strength, would, in case of war, join his enemies. 
There were reasons to fear this that do not appear on 
the face of the narrative. We learn from the hiero* 
glyphics that the principal enemies of Egypt were the 
nations of the East, particularly those of Canaan. And 
as the Hebrews themselves were formerly from that land, 
they might be the more inclined to join with the people 
of that country in the invasion and conquest of Egypt. 
It will also be remembered that the land of Goshen, 
occupied by the Hebrews, lay in that direction, a fact 
that would furnish an additional reason for apprehend- 
ing such a result. We may add that Manetho, who 
lived 180, B. C, and is quoted extensively by Jose- 
phus, says that Egypt had been conquered and held in 
cruel subjection by some of the kings of Canaan whom 
he calls shepherd kings. And when the Egyptians 
had once thrown off this yoke of oppression, it is nat- 
ural that they should guard with uncommon care 
against all danger from the same source. In perfect 
harmony with tms statement of Manetho is the sJlusion 
in Genesis that " shepherds were an abomination to the 
Egyptians." There was, according to this author, a 
reason why they should be so regarded. 

87. Again, the bondage of the Jews in Egypt, and 
that they were employed in brick making, is learned 
from the hieroglyphics. We find in the tomb of Bek- 
share at Thebes the picture of captive Jews making 
bricks. 

Joseph is said to have treated his brothers as spies, 
when they came to Egypt to buy com. So when 
Sesostris was king of Egypt, we learn that certain am- 
bassadors, sent to him, were first treated in the same 
way, and were beaten, before they were permitted to 
come into the presence of the sovereign. 

Again, the captives of the nations conquered by the 
Egyptians, or captives taken in battle, of nations not 
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conquered, are often pictured, so as to show all their 
prominent peculiarities of personal appearance, dress, 
&c. It is interesting to observe that the dress of the 
Philistines was very similar to that of the Egyptians 
themselves. And when we remember that the two na- 
tions were nearly related, and that their respective 
countries were not far separated, there seems a good 
reason for the resemblance. Gen. x. 14. 

Again the Pentateuch speaks of certain nations of 
Canaan being of great size, and as having strongly for- 
tified cities. This, too, becomes obvious from Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

38. The following proper names, which occur more 
or less frequently in the five books of Moses, have been 
gathered from the hieroglyphics of Egypt. The Jebu- 
site, Amalekite, Canaan, Amorites, Hittites, Heth, 
Hamath, the Hamathite, the two Eabbahs capitals of 
Ammon and Moab, Damascus, Shalem, Pithom and 
Ramses, Migdol, Sidon, Shaveh, by the Dead Sea, 
Arvadites or Rephaim, children of Sheth, Sinim the 
descendants of the eight son of Canaan. Manasseh is 
given to a name in Goshen, and as it corresponds with 
one of the sons of Jacob the derivation of the name is 
obvious. Bamea, Enoch, Zuzim, Zamzumim are also 
found. The latter appear to have been the first who 
invaded Egypt, the shepherd kings of Manetho, 
Arad, a city in the south of Judah, Punon near Mount 
Hor, Nahash, a city in the south of Judah, Mahanaim 
near the river Jabbok, Beth-haran, Gaddim or Gadites, 
Elon, Hebron, &c. Some others are given, but not 
being contained in the part of the Bible that is now 
under review, we pass them by for the present. 

Who will say that these are not remarkable coin- 
cidences with Hebrew history contained in the Bible ? 
The principal of the gods of Canaan and surrounding 
nations are also deciphered. Hence we find the name 
of Baal and Ashteroth. The art of working in gold in 
its several departments is clearly shown from the same 
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source. Washing the ore, smelting it, overlaying, 
casting, making beaten work. So is the working in 
silver and brass. The working of wool, hair and flax 
into garments and other articles of convenience or 
ornament is seen. Spinning and weaving existed among 
that people. So too they prepared leather for their 
use by tanning, coloring, &c. They were skilful 
workers in wood. They manufactured oils and spices. 
They wrought precious stones into various forms for 
ornament. They had musical instruments of various 
forms, represented distinctly by pictures in the tombs 
of Egypt. The harp having a different number of 
strings, the lyre, the lute, the psaltery, the pipe, the 
timbrel, are all represented. So is singing and dancing. 

39. The author to whom we are indebted for the 
above facts adds the following just observations : — 

'^ The particulars of the Canaanitish nations which 
we have been able to gather from these ancient pic- 
tures of their wars with the Egyptians, correspond re- 
markably with the brief notices of their manners and 
customs contained in the inspired narrative. They 
were civilized, powerful, and warlike tribes, nations 
greater and mightier than Israel, with cities great and 
fenced up to heaven. A people great and tall, the 
children of the Anakims whom thou knowest, and of 
whom thou hast heard say, * Who can stand before the 
children of Anak.' (Deut. ix. 1, 12.) It was doubt- 
less in Egypt that the Israelites had heard the proverb 
which is here quoted. The Egyptians had indeed 
cause to dread the Canaanites, or " shepherds " by 
whom their country was twice conquered. The Israel- 
ites in the course of their long sojourn amongst them 
had evidently become infected with the same apprehen- 
sion ; for, in the account given by the spies sent out 
by Moses forty years before, the presence of this par- 
ticular class or race, whoever they were, is dwelt upon 
as one very principal cause of discouragement." The 
people be strong that dwell in the land, and the cities 
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are walled and very great, and moreover we saw the 
children of Anak there." (Num. xiii. 2 7.) The two 
points dwelt upon in both these passages are their 
valor and success in war and'the number of their strong 
fortresses, both of which are amply illustcated by the 
reliefs we have considered. Continidng our quotas 
tion from the latter place the illustration oecomes still 
more remarkable. "The Amalekites dwell in the 
land of the south, and the Hittites and the Jebusites 
and the Amorites dwell in the mountains, and the Ca- 
naanites dwell by the sea and by the coast of Jordan.'* 
(v. 29.) As this account of the spies was evidently 
intended to discourage the people (see the following 
verses) the leading and most formidable of aU the 
tribes of the Canaanites would be selected in their enu- 
meration, and it will be found that we have read the 
hieroglyphic of every one of them in the vast reliefs at 
Kamak, Luxor, and Medinat Abou, which we have 
just been examining. The Amalekites we discovered, 
according to the passage, among the subjugated lands 
of the south, the Hittites, the Jebusites, and the Amo- 
rites we have seen assaulted by Sethos in their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and we have also seen him pursuing 
his career of conquest against the Zuzlm and the tribes 
of the Canaanites, who dwelt by the Dead Sea."* 
40. The reference of the Pentateuch to giants Is 
confirmed by Egyptian hieroglyphics. "The sculp- 
tures at Kamak which represent the wars of Sethos 
with the Canaanites, ascribe enormous dimensions and 
personal prowess to Sethos himself." Some of the 
kings of Canaan are represented also as giants. Se- 
sostris is pictured as fighting with a giant. The com- 
parison of the spies " we were in their sight as grass- 
hoppers " is strictly Egyptian. It often occurs in de- 
scribing the prowess of their kings, " he went through 
their valleys like a young man among the grasshoppers." 
Many of the same figures of speech which we find in 

*Osbiim. 
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the Pentateuch, particularly such as are contained in 
the song sung upon the shores of the Bed Sea, are also 
found in the Egyptian inscriptions, celebrating the 
conquests they made over their enemies. 

41. "The unparalleled discoveries of recent days have 
tended to corroborate the general train of Biblical his- 
tory, and to throw light on its import, and on the 
observances of the people who penned its narratives. 
Had not the substance of the sacred record been his- 
torically correct, the disinterring of Egyptian life, which 
has of late taken place, could not have failed to ex- 

I>lode its pretensions, while in truth the more we 
earn of Egypt the more we know of the Hebrews, 
and the more we are impressed with the deep and 
everlasting realities of their national existence."* 

SECTION VII. — ^Lakguaob op the Pentateuch, 

42. It is scarcely necessary to add here anything to 
what is said in volume first. The language is Hebrew, 
and it has the same peculiarities here as there ; nor is 
there any new feature developed that possesses enough 
importance to require remark. We may perhaps make 
one exception. It is this. There are here some few 
words that seem evidently of Egyptian origin. vThis is 
what we might expect, and we may add this to the 
reasons already given for the antiquity of the book, 
and that it was written by one who had been fiuniliar 
with Egyptian literature. 

SECTION Vm.— Style. 

43. We find substantially the same style here that 
belongs to the book of Genesis. We should expect it 
would be so. Both these portions of the Pentateuch 
were written by the same author and in the same 
language. All the di£Perence there is arises from the 
different circumstances of the author, as he stood re- 

*People'8 Dictionary, Art Egypt. 
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lated to these two portions of his hook. He had no 
personal interest in the record he gives of the past and 
of ancient transactions, as he had of the present, and 
of transactions connected with himself and his personal 
experience. This affects his style^ We have alluded 
to this peculiarity in another place. The incidents re- 
lated by Moses in connection with his own experience, 
are, many of them, such as would create an animated 
style. This would bring into use a large number of 
figures and those of a bolder character than would be 
likely to appear in a mere narrative of the past, and es- 
pecially of the distant past. The book of Deuteronomy, 
in particular, being for the most part made up of 
strong appeals to tiie people to be faithful to their re- 
sponsibilities, and delivered by Moses a short time 
before his departure from them, would be expected to 
be more highly figurative than other portions con- 
sisting of simple narrative. What we should expect 
we tmnk will be obvious by the reading of the book. 

44. We will give a few examples to show the figura- 
tive style of the author of the JPentateuch. It is said 
of the Egyptians that they made the lives of the 
Hebrews hitter. The land of Canaan is repeatedly 
said to be a " land flowing with milk and honey." 
The Lotd is said to have led the people out of Egypt 
" with a strong hand and an outstretched arm." That 
" a dog should not move his tongue " against the 
Hebrews, when the first bom of the Egyptians were 
slain, can be imderstood in no other way than as a 
figurative proverb taken from the bite or perhaps the 
howl of a dog. How long shall this man be a snare to 
us, is obviously figurative. More highly figurative 
is the language of God to the people, " 1 bare you on 
eagle's wings and brought you out of Egypt." Moses 
prays God " not to blot out the people from his book." 
So the people are often called " a stiff-necked people." 
Moses speaks of " carrying them in his bosom." The 
spies that were sent to spy the land of Canaan, reported 
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that, compared with the people of Canaan tney 
themselves ^' were as sn^asshoppers." Moses speaks in 
a very impassioned style in so^e passa^s, an/ « caUs 
heaven and earth to witness " his declarations. The 
condition ot the people in Egypt is represented under 
the figure of a " nery fiimance." Ex. i. 14, Ex. iii. 8, 
Num. xiii. 27, Ex. vi. 1, 6 ; Ex. xi. 7 ; Ex. x. Y ; Ex. xix. 
4 ; Ex. xxxii. 32 ; Ex. xxxv. 6 ; Ex. xxxiv. 9 ; Num. xi. 
12 ; Num. xiiL 33. Deut. iv. 26 ; Deut. xxx. 19 ; Deut. 
iv. 20. 

45. The above examples are taken from the prose 
portions of the book. The poetry would naturally be 
still more figurative. We will give some examples of 
the latter. TThe song that was sung on the shore of 
tibie Eed Sea will fiirmsh some fine examples : — 

** The Lord is a man of war; 
Thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy ; 
Thou sentest forth thy wrath which consumed them as stubble; 
With the blast of thy nostrils the water was gathered together; 
Thou stretchedst out thy hand, the earth swallowed them up; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan shsJl melt away.'* 

A^ain the children of Israel sung a song in view of 
a miraculous supply of water at a place, which, firom 
that circumstaAce, is called Beer (well.) 

•* Spring up, well; 
Smg ye unto it; 
The princes digged the well; 
The nobles of the people digged it; 
B^ the direction of the Law giver; 
With their staves.'* Num. xxL 17, 18. 

The language is figurative, and therefore not to be 
taken in a Uteral sense. The supply of water, on that 
occasion, was apparently miraculous. Of course the 
well was not dug after the usual manner and water thus 
obtained, much less did the nobles of the people dig it 
with their staves. And yet that such a song should 
have been sung, in view of such a circumstance, if 
the water was supplied without any digging is a sup- 
position somewhat unnatural. We shall not vary far 
nrom the truth perhaps, if we understand the matter as 
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follows : — ^Moses was inspired to know where water 
could be obtained ; and the nobles, digging by his 
direction, found it. That they dug the well with their 
staves is a fancy of the poet. 

46. In the same chapter another song is introduced 
thus : " Wherefore they that speak in proverbs say." 
Then the song begins and proceeds thus : — 

*' Come unto Heshbon, 
Let the city of Sihon be built and prepared. 
For there is a fire gone out of Heshbon, 
A flame from the city of Sihon, 
It hath consumed Ar of Moab, 
•And the lords of the high places of Amon. 
Wo to thee Moab, 

Thou art undone, i)eople of Chemosh, 
He hath given his sons that escaped. 
And his daughters into captivity. 
Unto Slhon King of the Amorites, 
We have shot £t them, 
Heshbon is perished, even unto Dibon, 
And we have laid them waste even unto Nophah, 
Which reacheth unto Medebah." 

Num. xxi. 27-30. 

The proverbs of Balaam (Num. xxiii. 7-10, xxiii. 
18—24, xxiv. 3-9, xxiv. 15-24,) will furnish similar ex- 
amples. But more especially the song of Moses and 
his Blessing near the close of his life. There is noth- 
ing in the fiible that surpasses these pieces for poetic 
beauty and sublimity. Is there anything in any lan- 
guage that can excel the exordium of the first of 
these songs of Moses : — 

" Give ear, ye heavens, and I will speak; 
And hear, earth, the words of my mouth* 
My doctrine shall drop as the rain. 
My speech shall distil as the dew. 
As the small rain upon the tender herb. 
And as the showers upon the grass.*' 

Beut. xxxii. 1, 2. 

Another passage is scarce less beautiful*— 

•* For the Lord's portion is his people, 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. 
He found liim in a desert land. 
And in the waste howling wilderness; 
He led him about, he instructed him. 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. 
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As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 

Flattereth orer her yonng, 

Spreadeth out her wings, 

Tsketh them, beareth them on her wings. 

So the Lord alone did lead him. 

And there was no strange ^od with him. 

He made him ride on the high places of the earth. 

That he might eat the increase of the fields. 

And he made him to snck honey oat of the rock. 

And oil out of the flinty rook.'* 

Teat xzziL 

47. Denouncing judgments upon Jacob for his sins 
the Lord says : — 

** For a fire is kindled in mine anger 
And shall bum nnto the lowest hell. 
And shall consume the earth with her increase. 
And set on fire the fbnndations of the moontains. 
I will heap mischiefs upon them, 
I will spend mine arrows upon them. 
They shall be burnt with hunger. 
And devoured with burning heat. 
And with bitter destruction. 
I will also send the teeth of beasts upon them. 
With the poison of the serpents of the dust. 
The sword without and terror within 
Shall destroy both the young man and the yirgia. 
The suckling also and the man of grey hairs. " 

48. The Blessing of Moses oloses up with this beau- 
tiful passage : — 

*' There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, 
Who rideth upon the heaven in thy help, 
And in his excellency on the sky , . . . 
Happy art thou, O Israel, 
Who is like unto thee, 
O people saved by the Lord, 
The shield of thy help, 
And who is the sword of thy excellency." 

49. We have called these examples poetic. They 
are specimens of Hebrew poetry in the time of Moses. 
They have the true poetic spirit. And the style is 
such as belongs to that form of composition. But it 
will be readily seen that Hebrew poetry is quite unlike 
the poetry of modem times. The words are not 
brought within any particular measure, nor is any at- 
tempt made to make the ending of one line to corres- 
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pond with another. One pecullaritj only will attract 
attention. It was quite common to express the same 
idea or nearly the same in two consecutive lines. In 
other words, an idea is expressed in one sentence and 
repeated exactly or substantially in the next. The 
poetry of the Bible abounds in this pecidiarity. It is 
seen in the first bit of poetry found in the Bible, and is 
of very frequent occurrence afterwards. 

" Hear my Toloe, ye ^ves of Lamaoh* 
Hearken unto my speech." 

** I haTe slain a man to my wonnding. 
And a young man to my hurt. " 

And in the examples we have been noticing, the in- 
stances of this kind are quite abundant. A single 
glance at them will suffice, so that we need not repeat 
them. 

50. How far the style of Moses was affected by the 
literature of Egypt we cannot say. It is very reason- 
able to conclude that it was considerably afiected by it. 
We are expressly told that he was brought up in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. And being brought up, at 
the Egyptian court, by the daughter of Pharaoh, his 
style mignt be expected to be somewhat, after the pat- 
tern there followed. This may account for many strik- 
ing analogies in his writings to the style and phraseol- 
ogy found on the monuments of ancient Egypt. We 
will quote a few passages from Osbum on the Antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, whom we have had occasion to quote 
before, to illustrate the foregoing idea : — 

•* Never was seen the like of thee, divine sun. 

We say. Glory be to his majesty, who in .the greatness of his fury went 
into the land. 

Making sure the words of thy justice, thou slayest thine enemies be- 
neath thee. 

Thou conquerest every day with thy majesty, like the sun in heaven. 

The hearts of the lords of Philistim shall melt at the deeds of Pharaoh 
on both his borders. 

Thou comest with four chiefs, captives. 

Thou hast cast down the mighty men of all the lands. " 
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51. Another passage speaks of Sethos, the Egyptian 
king, as does also the above. It is as follows : — 

** He alarms all nations. 
He makes Ihem to tremble. 
His name is Tictorious, 
A chief shall not stand before him." 

Eameses addresses his sons and his officers thus, after 
a victory over the Hittites : — 

•* Give yourselves up to joy , 
Let it resound to heaven. 
My fidchion hath smitten the ffittites, 
I come and terror fills their hearts, . 

I arise conquering with the armies of upper and lower E^rsrpt. 
I manifest you in the midst of them like springing lions. 
Or like hawks among the water fowL 
My heart is strong against them like a bull against a ram. 
1 have forded their rivers, 
I have laid waste their lands, 
I have burnt their forts with fire, 
Amoun Be hath put the whole world under my feet. 
I am a king upon my throne forever.'^ 

SECTION IX.— Various Keadings. 

62. We had a section in the first volume relating 
to this tome. We cannot add anything that will ma- 
terially anect the result there arrived at. Doubtless 
various readings did exist. The ancient versions do 
not always accord with our Hebrew copies and the va- 
riations cannot be accounted for by changes that have 
been made in the versions. There must have been a 
di£Ference in the Hebrew copies they used as compared 
with ours, and this implies a various reading. 

We are now speaking of the language of the He- 
^ brews, as it was, origmally, without the " Vowel 
Points," or " Masoretic notes " as they are called. 
These marks were added, at various periods, since the 
Christian era, and are intended to guide the pronunci- 
ation, to distinguish between words alike in form, but 
supposed to have different meanings, and in some in- 
stances to show what the Babbins regarded as the true 
sense of the passages. 
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63. We said, in the first volume of this work, that 
all the various readings of the Pentateuch, with one 
unimportant exception, relate to the vowel points. I 
made this statement on the authority of a learned pro- 
fessor whom I presume I misapprehended. My oppor- 
tunities have since been better for making an examma- 
tion of this matter personally, and I am compelled to 
modify that remark by adding to the exceptions. In- 
stead of one there are several, though not generally im- 
portant, as affecting the sense of passages. I will give 
some examples : — Gen. iii. 17. " Cursed is the ground 
for thy sdke^^^ should probably be " Cursed is the ground 
in thy worh.^* At least such is the reading in some 
instances, the difference being occasioned by the use 
of one Hebrew letter for .another that looks nearly like 
it. The same change of letters occurs in Gen. xxii. 
13 ; Num. ii. 14 ; comp. with Num. i. 14 ; vii. 42 ; 
X. 20. Two other letters nearly resembling each other 
are changed in the various readings in Gen. xiv. 6.. It 
may read " Zuzims among them," or it may read, as in 
our version, the ^' Zuzims in Ham." 

64. Deut. xxvii. 26 in some copies leaves out the 
word for alL It probably should be inserted as it 
reads thus as quoted in Gal. iii. 10. Hence, too, our 
translators have supplied it. " Cursed be he that con- 
firmeth not <dl the words of this law to do them." 
Four manuscripts have the word all in the original. 

Niun. xxii. 6, may read, " the land of the children of 
hispeople^^^ or it ihay read, " the land of the children 
of Amonr Adding a single letter, as is done by 
twelve manuscripts (and some versions agree with 
them,) makes the difference. 

Gen. V. 28, 31 ; ix. 29. " All the days was " is 
the reading in some manuscripts, which is evidently 
wronir. It should be were as others have it, and as the 
grammatical construction requires, but the two words 
m the Hebrew are but slightly unlike. 

56. Num. xii. 3. " Now the man Moses waa very 
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meek," Some copies use a different word, not very 
unlike the word oracle^ meaning that Moses received 
more divine responses than others. This may be the 
true meaning, but there are other ways for avoiding 
the diflBculty which some see in this passage. We 
have had occasion to suggest them in another place. 

Gen. xli. 8, has for dream in some copies the sin- 
gular, and in others the plural. It evidently should be 
the last. 

Gen. XXV. 8, says that Abraham ^^ died in a good 
old age, an old man, and full,'' but it does not say fall 
of what. The translators have supplied " of years." 
Some manuscripts use the word for days^ that is, 
"fiill of days,*' which is in harmony with their modes 
of speech in such cases. 

Gen. XXXV. 22, After the words, "Israel heard it," 
the Greek version of the Seventy adds, " it appeared 
evil in his eyes." It is reasonable to presume that the 
copy they translated from had something answering to 
this, though it is possible that these words were added 
to that version after it was made. 

Some passages seem to be misplaced. Such is 
thought to be the case with the first ten verses of Ex. 
XXX. They are not there in the Samaritan copy, but 
they are found at the end of chapter 26th, where they 
seem more properly to belong. 

56. Gerard, in his " Biblical Criticism," lays down 
certain rules for deciding upon the various readings. 
We will give a few of the rules, and the examples he 
gives in illustration. 

"Headings in the Pentateuch supported by the 
Samaritan copy, a few Hebrew nranuscripts, the 
ancient versions, parallel places and the sense, are cer- 
tainly right, though they be not found in the generality 
of Hebrew manuscripts nor editions."* 

Gen. xlvii. 3, " thy servants are a shepherd^^^ is 
not right. Shepherds, in the plural, is right. It is 

*Page 249. 
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supported by thirty manuscripts and the Samaritan 
copy. 

Gen. 1. 25. " Ye shall carry up my bones 
from, Aewce," should be " ye shall carry up my bones 
vAik you.^^ The latter is supported by eleven manu- 
scripts, the Samaritan *copy, and all the versions. 
Compare Ex. xiii. 9. 

Lev. ix. 21. "As Moses commanded," is in 
twenty-eight manuscripts, the Sam. and Arab, and 
Seventy, " As Jehovah commanded." 

67. " Eeadings in the Pentateuch supported by the 
Samaritan copy, ancient versions, parallel places and 
the sense, are certainly right, though they be not 
found in any Hebrew manuscripts extant."* 

Gen. ii. 24. " And they shall be one flesh," " And 
they two shall be one flesh," is supported by the Sam. 
the Sep. the Ital. Syr. Arab, and Vulgate. So reads 
Matt. xiv. 5. 

Ex. vi. 20. " She bare him Aaron and Moses," 
" And Miriam their sister," is added in the Sam. the 
Sep. and Syriac. 

Ex. xii. 40. " The sojourning of the children of 
Israel, which they dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years." 
This reading contradicts Gal. iii. 17, which makes the 
430 years to reach back to the time of Abraham. The 
diflSculty is removed by the Samaritan copy and the 
Seventy thus : — Of the children of Israel and of their 
fathers^ which they sojourned in the land of Canaan^ 
and in the land of Egypt." 

58. " The Samaritan Pentateuch alone may render a 
reading, in the books of Moses, highly probable, if it be 
supported by the sense, connection, or parallel places, 
in opposition to another found in the manuscripts and 
versions, but unsuitable to these internal circumstan- 
ces."! 

Gen. XX. -13 ; xxxv. Y. Here the word God, contrary 

♦ Page 250. tPftge 258. 
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to the general usage, in such cases, has a plural verb. 
In all the copies of the Samaritan the verb is singular. 

59. Some transcribers of the Bible have evidently 
made their copy from the reading of others, and hence 
where two difterent words have the same sound, they 
have taken the one for the * other, when, had thev 
looked upon the word, they would have made no such 
mistake. Very many readings have occurred in this 
way. Gen. iv. 15 is a case in point. Hence the word 
for " therefore " should have been " not so ;" both 
words, quite imlike, when seen, but not so when heard. 
It is an mteresting fact that we can tell, after a thou- 
sand years or more, whether the author of a manu- 
script wrote by the eye or by the ear ; and yet such is 
the fact. 

60. It sometimes occurs that the mistake of a single 
letter for a similar one, makes a contradiction in respect 
to numbers, the letters having been originally used for 
figures. Hence the severd numbers of the three 
branches of the tribe of Levi, put down in Num. iii. 22, 
28, 34, when put together amount to 22,300 ; but they 
are given in verse 29th at 22,000. One letter taken 
for another, nearly like it, makes all the difierence. 
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IMFOBTANT WORDS. 

Contents.— Elohim;Bara;Rhua; Nephish; Malak; Sheol; Olinr; Ko- 
pher; Nasa; Salah. 

61. In the first volume of this work will be found a 
chapter devoted to the most important words in the 
book of Genesis. The same words are also foimd in 
that part of the Bible now under review ; but in gene- 
ral, their usage is not essentially different here from 
what it is there. We will notice them, however, so far 
as may be necessary to give a clear and complete view 
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of their meaning, and the bearing they have on the 
doctrines and teachinger of the Scnptures. 

SECTION I.— Elohim. 

62. The usage of this word we find to be the same 
here as in Genesis. With a plural form it has in gen- 
eral, the sense of the singular. If it has a plural sense, 
as it sometimes has, the connection will seldom fail to 
make the fact suflBiciently obvious. Though plural in 
form, it has a verb in the singular, is used with singular 
pronouns, is placed in apposition with other words in 
the singular, &c. Moses, too, is called a god to Pha- 
raoh ; and in this passage the word occurs in the plu- 
ral form, though no one can suppose, for a moment, 
that any other than a singular sense is attached to it* 
The same term is applied to the gods of paganism, and 
is then to be taken in a plural sense ; but other words 
connected with it, and the circumstances of the pas- 
sage, and not the form of the word, wiU determine this 
point. When the people called on Aaron to make for 
them gods that should go before them and lead them 
back to Egypt, it would have been equally correct to 
have rendered the passage thus : " Make us a gjod," 
&c., but when it is added, " which shall go before us," 
(using the plural verb for shcdl go^ as it is in the He- 
brew,) it becomes obvious that reference is to more 
gods than one. This idea is immediately confirmed by 
the expression, " These be thy gods." The same or 
similar remarks will apply to the other instances. 
There can in general be no doubt in the mind of the 
translator how the word is to be understood. The 
same word in a few instances, is applied to the Hebrew 
judges. Ex. iii. 6 ; vi. 7 ; Lev. xviii. 1 ; Ex. iii. 16, 
16 ; xxii. 7, 9 ; vii. 1 ; xxxii. 1, 4, 23, 
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SECTION IL— Bara, Crbatil 

68. This word is found a few times in this part of 
the Bible, but in no way to change or modify the views 
we put forth concerning it in the preceding volume. 
Ex. xxxiv. 10 ; Deut, iv. 32. 

SECTION III.— Rhua, Nephish. 

The terms for spirit and aotd are quite frequent, the 
latter especially. But that any new idea can be gain- 
ed from their usage, of the specific sense the Hebrews 
attached to them, may be matter of doubt. We will 
give enough of the places where they occur, to show 
the various forms in which they are employed by the 
sacred writer. 

We will first notice Bhua : 

(1.) It is applied to an inanimate object and is 
translated vrina, Ex. x. 13, 19 ; xiv. 21 ; xv. 10 ; 
Num. xi. 31. 

(2.) It denotes an influence or energy. It is said 
of Bezaleel, a distinguished Hebrew artisan, that he 
was filled with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in un- 
derstanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship. It is said that God took of the spirit 
that was upon Moses, and gave it to the seventy el- 
ders ; and it came to pass when the spirit rested upon 
them, that they prophesied and did not cease. The 
spirit of God, too, came upon Balaam and he prophesi- 
ed. Of Joshua, it is said, that he was a man in whom 
was the spirit. Ex. xxxi. 3 ; xxxv. 31 ; Num. xi. 17, 
25, 29 ; xxiv. 2 ; xxvii. 18 ; Deut. xxxiv. 9 ; Ex. 
xxviii. 3 ; Num. v. 14, 30 ; xi. 26. 

(3.) It denotes the human spirit. The people of 
Israel did not hearken to Moses for anguish of spirit. 
We read of a willing spirit. So Caleb had another 
spirit in him from the rest of the spies. We read of 
the spirits of all flesh, in a few instances. Sihon, it is 
said, hardened his spirit. Ex. vi. 9 ; xxxv. 21 ; Num. 
xiv. 24 ; xvi. 22 ; xxvii. 16 ; Deut. ii. 30. 
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65. Nephish is used as follows : — 

(1.) It is to be understood in the sense ot person^ 
and is sometimes so translated. All the souls (per- 
sons) that came down to Egypt were seventy souls. 
The number of your persons, (same word in the He- 
brew.) That soul (person) shall be cut off from his 
people. If a soul (person) sin. Ex. i. 4, 6 ; xvi. 16 ; 
xxxi. 14 ; Lev. vii. 20 ; iv. 1 ; v. 1, 2, 4, &c., &c. 

(2.) More commonly the word soul is equivalent to 
self, BO that my soul, thy soul, &c., is the same as my- 
self, thyself, &c. A ransom for his soul, is a ransom 
for himself. To afflict one's soul, is to afflict himself. 
It is sometimes so rendered in our version. Nearly al- 
lied to this usage is that which makes it equivalent to 
the personal pronouns, I, thou, he, she, &c. Our soul 
is dned away, means we are dried away. To bind his 
soul or her soul, is to bind him or her. Ex. xxx. 12, 
15, 16 ; Lev. xvi. 29 ; Num. xxx. 13 ; xi. 6 ; xix. 18. 

(3.) The word has the sense of /i/e, and is so ren- 
dered. Who sought thy life. Life for life. The 
blood is the life, &c. Ex. iv. 19 ; xxi. 23 ; Lev. xvii. 
11. 

(4.) The term is once or twice translated mind, and 
may have that meaning. Deut. xxviii. 66. 

(5.) The phraseology " with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul," is to be regarded as a strong mode of ex- 
pressing emphasis, without conveying any distinct idea 
of what is meant by the soul. Deut. iv. 29 ; vi. 6 ; x. 
12 ; xi. 13, 18, &c. 

The above are but few examples out of the many, 
where this word occurs ; but they are a fair specimen, 
and its meaning would not be any more obvious, were 
we to quote every passage where it is found. 

SECTION IV.— Malak. 

66. This term occurs several times, and here, as in 
Grenesis, it is applied, first, to a divine messenger, and 
is then rendered angd; and second, to a human mes- 
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senger. In some instances there may be a doabt to 
which class the passage may belong. 

(1.) Divine beings are denoted. The angel of the 
Lord that went before the children of Israel in their 
progress to Canaan. Such was the angel that appear- 
ed to Moses in the burning bush. Such was die di- 
vine messenger that communicated with Balaam, to 
whom reference is made not less than ten times in one 
chapter. Ex. xiv. 19 • xxxii. 34 ; xxxiii. 2 ; Num. xx. 
16 ; Ex. xxiii. 20, '23 ; iii. 2 ; Num. xxii. 

(2.) The term is applied to human beings. Moses 
sent messengers to the Iking of Edom to solicit permis- 
sion to pass through his country. The original is the 
same as before. The translators have distinguished 
between these two senses of the term, by translating it 
angel in the one case, and messengerj in the other. 
Moses also sent messengers to Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, with a similar object. So Balak sent mes- 
sengers to Balaam. Num. xx. 14 ; xxi. 21 ; xxii. 5 ; 
zxiv. 12. 

67. This term is applied in some instances in the 
Scriptures to inanimate objects; and there may be 
some doubt whether that should not be the application 
in some places where it occurs in the Pentateuch. 
For example, Ex. xiv. 19, reads thus : "And the angel 
of God which went before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind them ; and the pillar of the cloud went 
from before their face and stood behind them." I 
would be inclined to regard the angel here referred to 
as the cloud only, and that the last half of this verse 
repeated the sense of the first half ^ — a not uncommon 
instance of style among the Hebrews — if it were not 
that there are other and frequent references to an an- 
gel that is said to have accompanied the Israelites 
through the wilderness, where a reference to a divine 
being is too plain to be mistaken. I conclude, there- 
fore, that the same angel is had in view in this pas- 
sage. 
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68. Some may be inclined to think that Moses, and 
afterwards Joshua, may be the angel referred to in 
same of these passages. We know me term might ap- 
ply to them, as to other haman beings ; and receiving 
a divine appointment to go before the people and lead 
them into Canaan, they might, with strict propriety, 
be called angels of the Xbro. But I find the angel of 
the Lord spoken of in connection with Moses, and 
plainly distinguished from him. The Lord said to Mo* 
ses, " Go, lead the people unto the place of which I 
have spoken unto thee. Behold mine Angel shall go 
before thee." Ex. xxxii. 34. The angel here refer- 
red to is evidently the one that communicated with 
Moses, and spake in the name of the Most High, of 
which we read in numerous instances. Ex. xiv. 19 ; 
xxxiL 34 ; xxxiiL 2. 

SECTION v.— SHEOii. 

69. This term is found in this part of the Bible only 
three times, twice in speaking of Korah and his com- 
pany, and once in a highly figurative passage in an<- 
nouncing the destruction of the nation for their sins. 
In the one passage it is rendered pit^ and denotes the 
pit into which Korah and his company were swallowed 
up ; and in the other the translation is hell. Num» 
xvi. 30, 33 ; Deut. xxxii. 22. 

70. It is superfluous to adduce arguments, with a 
view to prove that there is in these passages no allu- 
sion to a spirital existence, either of happiness or of 
misery. In the one instance men went into sheol 
bodily^ with all that appertained to them, houses and 
goods, &c. In the other, the fire that burnt to the 
lowest hell, was to consume the earth with her increase 
and set on fire the foundaticms of the mountains. All 
the imagery is physical and earthly, and can have no 
reference to a spiritual existence. 
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SECTION VI.— Olim. 

71. This word occurs very firequently in this part of 
the Bible. We will divide the instances into classes, 
and give some examples of each class, and append a 
sufficient number of references. 

(1.) This term is used, more commonly than in any 
other way, to denote the continuance of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions. The Hebrews were to inherit Canaan for- 
ever. The statutes of the law were to be*' perpetual. 
So we read of the everlasting statutes and the everlast- 
ing covenant and the everlasting priesthood, &c., &c. 
Ex. xxxii. 13; xxix. 9; Num. xix. 10 ; Ex. xxxi. 16; 
Lev. xvi. 29 ; Num. xviii. 11 ; Lev. xvi. 84 ; xxiv. 8 ; 
Ex. xl. 15. ^ ^ 

(2^) The term is used with reference to Deity. His 
name Jehovah was to be his memorial forever. He 
was to reign forever and ever. He lives forever. We 
read of his everlasting arms. Ex. iii. 15 ; xv. 18 ; 
Deut. xxxii. 40 ; xxxiii. 27. 

(3.) There are some promiscuous examples that may 
be named separately. 

The Hebrews are told that they would no more 
see their enemies forever. The Lord would have the 
people believe Moses forever. A city laid in ruins 
would be a heap forever. The Amorite and Moabite 
were excluded from the congregation of the Lord, unto 
the tenth generation, forever, &c. Ex. xiv. 13 ; xix. 
9 ; Deut. xiii. 16 ; xxiii. 3. 

72. On the usage of this word we may offer the fol- 
lowing brief remarks. First, it was obviously the 
strongest term to express duration the Hebrews had. 
Hence they employ it when they would express the 
greatest duration of which they had any idea. It is 
employed to describe the attributes of Deity ; and when 
they said a city should be destroyed forever, or that 
they would not again see their enemies forever, they 
evidently meant to assert these things in the strongest 

"^ible manner. . 
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Secondly, in none of these passages Is there any al- 
lusion to another world. The duration expressed is, 
therefore, temporal duration alone. That they regard- 
ed their institutions as limited, we cannot say. Prob- 
ably they did not. More probably they did not extend 
their ideas far enough to comprehend the question of 
their ultimate termination. Still we know their insti- 
tutions were limited. God knew, from the first, that 
they would be so ; and yet the term under considera- 
tion was often used to express their duration by God 
hioiself. Hence we may conclude that the term does 
not express unlimited duration. 

Thirdly, the duration expressed by this term is lim- 
ited by other phraseology, commonly by the language 
" throughout your generations." It is also limited by 
obvious facts. The priest could not do the duties of his 
office any longer than life. The servant could not 
serve his master any longer than till death. 

73. We may add that there are other words and ex- 
pressions in the Hebrew language used to denote dura- 
tion besides the one under review. 

(1.) One of them is tamid. 

This word is sometimes rendered always^ sometimes 
perpettud^ once or twice ever^ but more commonly conn 
tinuoL or continually* Ex. xxviii. 29, 30 ; xxix. 38 ; 
I^v. xxiv. 1, 3, 4, 8 ; Num. iv. 7 ; Num. xxviii. 3, 6, 
10, 15, 23, 24, 31 ; Num. xxix. 19, 22, 25, 28, 34, 38. 

This word is sometimes qualified like olim by the 
phrase " throughout your generations." " Day by 
day" is used as its synonym. It is also used as synon- 
imous with olim. Ex. xxix. 38, 42 ; Lev. xxiv. 3. 

(2.) The Hebrew word ad is sometimes used to ex- 
press duration, either alone or in conjunction with 
olim, and is rendered forever. Num. xxiv. 20. 24 ; 
xxviii. 9. 

In Ex. XV. 14, it is used with olim and rendered for- 
ever and ever. The first forever is olim^ the last is ad. 

(3.) The phrase h>l yamim (literally all days) is 
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employed in some cases, rendered foreyer or evermore. 
Deut. iv. 40 ; xviii. 6 ; xxviii. 29. ' 

(4.) We also find litsmethooth rendered forever. 
The land of the Hebrews was not to be sold fi^rever, 
that is, past redemption. Lev. xxv. 23, 30. 

SECTION YIL— KoPHSB, Atonsmbmt. 

74. This is another word that is deemed important 
from its connection with punishment in certain cases. 
We will, therefore, notice the passages where this word 
occurs, so far as they can be deemed important as con- 
nected with this subject. More commonly the word is 
translated (UonemerUy but sometimes it has other render- 
io'TS. 

(1.) The word denotes a particular appendage of 
the tabernacle and is rendered mercy seat. Ex. xxx« 
6 ; xxxi. 7 ; xxxv. 12 ; xxxvii. 7, 8, 9 ; xl. 20 ; Lev* 
xvi. 2, 13 ; Num. vii. 89. 

(2.) It is rendered atonement in the following 
places : — 

Ex. xxix. 36, 37 ; xxx. 10, 15, 16 ; xxxiL 80 ; Lev. 
L 4 ; iv. 20, 26, 81, 86 ; Lev. v. 6, 10, 13, 16, 18 ; vi. 
7 ; vii. 7 ; viii. 84 ; ix. 7 ; x. 17 ; xii. 8 ; xiv. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 29, 31, 63 ; xv. 16, 30 ; xvi. 6, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 
24 ; xvii. 11 ; xix. 22 ; xxiii. 27, 28 ; xxv. 9 ; Num. 
V. 8; vi. 11 ; viii. 12, 19, 21 ; xv. 26, 28 ; xvi. 46 ; 
xxv. 13 ; xxxi. 6 ; xxviii. 22, 30 ; xxix. 6, 11. 

(3.) In a few instances it has other renderings. It 
is rendered reconciliation^ reconciling^ redeemm^ rann 
som, satisfaction. Lev. viii. 16 ; xvi. 20 ; Deut xxi. 
8 ; Ex. xxx. 12 ; Num. xxxv. 81, 82. 

76. That this term does not imply an escape fr(Mn 
punishment,' as some have erroneously supposed, will 
be obvious from the following facts. 

(1.) Atonement was required many times where no 
sin had been c(»nmitted. The consecration of Aarou 
and his sons to the sacrificial functions required an 
atonement. Lev. viii. 84, xvi. 6, 11. 
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The object was not to make eatisfaetion in view of 
their sins, but it was to consecrate and devote them to 
the office they were to fill. So the Levites were set 
apart and consecrated with similar services, including 
an atonement, though nothing is said of their sins. 
Num. viii. 12-14, 21. 

(2.) We find that an atonement was required for 
inanimate objects, as well as for human beings. Aaron 
was required to make an atonement for the holy place,. 
fi>r the altar, for the tabernacle, &c., as well as for the 
priests and for the people. Of course in this case there 
could be no sins to be atoned for — nor any propitiat- 
ing of Deity in view of transgressions. Lev. xvi. 16, 
17, 18, 20, 83. 

(3.) When the people were numbered, each man 
on the list, who was twenty years old and upward, was 
required to pay a half shekel ; and this was called 
atonement money. The design was to make an atone- 
ment for those that paid it. Each was required to pay 
the same amount, no more and no less. Are we to 
presume that every man was equally sinful, and there- 
fore the same fee would secure an equal atonement, or 
absolution? It seems plain from me circumstances 
that the atonement had nothing to do with the sins of 
these men. Ex. xxx. 12. 

(4.)" Men were permitted to bring to the Lord a 
burnt offering to make an atonement for themselves, 
when nothing is said of their sins. It was to be a 
voluntary offering. Each was to bring " of his own 
voluntary will," and he might select his offering from 
the herd or the flock or the fowls. If this atonement 
was for sins comnutted, would all the conditions of it 
have been left entirely to the disposition of the offender ? 
And if offenders, who had been unequal in guilt, had 
chosen the same offering, would they have been alike 
acceptable, and their onerings alike sufiicient? Lev. 
L 2, 4, 10, 14, 

(5.) Men were required to make an atonement for 
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certain things that could not be ascribed to any fiinlt 
of theirs. The leper, a man or woman having an 
issue, or having accidentally tmiched a dead body, a 
woman after child-birth, &c., were required to bring 
certain offerings to make an atonement. Lev. xiv. 18, 
19, 20, 21, 29, 31, 53 ; xv. 15, 30. 

(6.) Men who committed certain offences by tres- 
pass, were required to make restitution, with one-fifth 
added ; and then to bring an ofiering to make an atone- 
ment. Of course the atonement was not designed to 
shield the offender &om the penalty of transgression. 
He had to pay the penalty first, then come and bring 
his offering. In all cases where a penalty is not spok- 
en of, besides the offering, it is to be presumed that the 
offering alone was regarded as a sufficient penalty. The 
bullock, the ram, or the kid for an offering, was the 
forfeit. Lev. vi. 7 ; Num. v. 8 ; Lev. vii. 7. 

Hence the penalty was made to correspond, not with 
the guilt of the offender, but with his ability. If he 
were not able to bring a bullock, he might bring a 
lamb, if not able to brmg a lamb, he might bring a 
dove or a pigeon, or if not these, a little fine flour. 
Lev. V. 6, t, 11. 

(7.) We read of sins of ignorance. ; and these had 
to be atoned for as well as other sins. But sins of ig- 
norance cannot be said to incur guilt. Lev. iv. 20, 
26, 31, 35 ; Num. xv. 25, 28 ; Lev. v. 15, 18. 

76. To understand some of the passages where 
atonement is mentioned, as well as some passages where 
it is not mentioned, we must take into consideration 
one important fact there often brought to view. I refer 
to the distinction between the official or sacred char- 
acter of the Hebrews and their personal character. 
Hence when they are spoken of as a holy people, we 
are to understand this language precisely as we do the 
same language applied to the tabernacle or any of its 
appendages. Both were holy alike, and for precisely 
the same reason — both were devoted to God and his 
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service. Official holiness and personal virtne, there- 
fore, were very unlike. So official nnholiness, or un- 
cleanness as it is called, and personal sin, are no less 
unlike. And with this view the pardon of sin through 
the offering of a lamb to make an atonement, only re- 
stored the ofiender to his official position, while it did 
not aflfect his personal moral standing. In respect to 
the latter he could be certainly and justly punished 
for sin, though in respect to the former he might be 

ardoned, and only punished so far as the tax put upon 

im was a punishment. 

77. With these views we can imderstand some pas- 
sages relating to this subject that might not otherwise 
be intelligible. It was the blood that made atonement, 
Lev. xvii. 16, and restored the offender to favor ; but 
we cannot suppose that the blood of buUs and goats 
can take away sin or personal guilt. So the sins of 
the people were placed on the head of the scape-goat 
and sent off into the wilderness ; but no one will be- 
lieve that this ceremony took away the personal guilt 
of the people.. Aaron with his incense made an atone- 
ment for the people, and the plague was stayed. He 
brought them into divine favor, as respects their offi- 
cial character, while their personal character remained 
as before, except so far as it had been affected by their 
personal experience. It had not been affected by the 
mere offering of incense by the High Priest. 

SECTION VIIL— NASA, Salah. 

78. Nearly allied to the foregoing theme is the sub- 
ject of forgiveness. It derives its importance, too, 
from its connection with punishment. These terms in 
the Hebrew are nasa and salah. The first of these 
words means literally to lift up^ to heaVy to hear away^ 
&c. It is a little remarkable that the same word is 
employed to denote the forgiveness of sin, and the idea 
of suffering for transgression. When it is said that a 
man shall bear his sins, the meaning is, that he shall 
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gnrely be punished. Hence, to expreu the Bame idesi 
k is said that his iniquity shall be upon him. The lan<- 
^age is of course figurative, but it is yery significant* 
The sinner bears his sins — » thej arc upon him — he 
earries them about, and the more there are of them the' 
heavier the burden. Certainlj nothing could express 
die certainty or severity of punishment more clearly or 
emphatically. But when God forgives or pardons sins 
he bears them ; tliat is, he bears them away, and the 
sinner is relieved of his burden. And as Aaron and 
his sons were instrumental in securing die pardon of 
die sins of the people, (having reference to their ofiicial 
position,) they are said to bear die iniquity of die sanc- 
tuary, that is, to bear it away. 

That this is the true idea of forgiveness, or the true 
sense of bear in this connection, is proved, beyond 
doubt, by the ceremony of the scape goat. Aaroa 
confessed the sins of the people, then put them upon 
the head of the goat, and sent the goat away to Dear 
them to a land not inhabited. 

79. The passages where diis term occurs, having 
any relation to die preset subject, may be classed as 
fi[>llows : — 

(1.) It is rendered bear and occurs in the phrase 
^ bear iniquity " in the fallowing places, showing that 
men shall certainly be punished. Lev. v. 1, 17 ; xvii. 
16; xix. 8; xx. 17, 19, 20; xxii. 9, 16; xxiv. 16; 
Num. ix. 13 ; xiv. 88, 84, 48 ; xviii. 22. 

(2.) It occurs in the sense of bear away^ and is ap* 
plied to Aaron and his sons, and has reference to their 
official duties. £x. xxviii. 88 ; Num. viii. 1, 28 ; xxx. 
16. 

(8.) It is used with reference to the act of Deity, and 
is rendered pardon or forgive. Ex. xxiiL 21 ; xxxii. 
82 ; xxxiv. 7 ; Num. xiv. 18, 19. 

80. The other term (salah) is translated pardon or 
forgive, and is always used with reference to the gra- 
dous act of Deity. It occurs in die following places ; 
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Ex. xxxiv. 9 ; Lev. It. 20, 26, 81, 86 ; ▼. 10, 18 ; yi. 

7 ; Num. xiv. 20, 19; xv. 26, 26, 28; Lev. xix. 22; 
Num. XXX. 6, 12 ; Lev. v. 18, 16. 

The two words (nasa and salah) are found in close 
proximity, in some passages, and appear to be inter- 
changeable tenxu9. For example. Num. xiv. 18, 19, 20. 
The Irst instance in this passage, is nasa, and is ren- 
dered forgive ; the next is salah, and is rendered par- 
don. The next again is nasa, forgive, and the next 
salah, pardon. The words occur jn the same order 
and with the same renderings in Ex. xxxiv. 7, 9. 
They occur also in Num. xxx. 5, 12, 15. The first 
two verses have salah here rendered forgive, and the 
last has nasa rendered bear^ in the sense of bear away. 

81. The relation of pardon and punishment to each 
other, is very clearly mdicated by the term most com- 
monly employed to express both these ideas. The sin- 
ner bears his sins ; he carries them about — ■ his bur- 
den is in exact proportion to his offences, and he con- 
tinues to carry them till a salutary repentance places 
him within the reach of pardon. Then the Lord bears 
his sins for him — bears them away, and he is relieved 
of his burden. That men are certainly punished, can- 
not be doubted, in view of this representation. To 
pardon does not remove the punishment, till it has ac- 
complished its intended result. So that both punish- 
ment and pardon are in harmony with each other. 

82. Some of the sins forbidden by the law of Moses 
did not admit of pardon, by which we understand that 
the offenders could not be restored to favor, by any 

•forms or ceremonies known to the law. Hence it is 
said that there should be no satisfaction, that is, no 
atonement for the wilful murderer. He must be put 
to death. So there was no atonement for the crinunal 
guilty of manslaughter, during a certain period. He 
must be kept in the city of re&ge till the death of the 
high priest* Num. xxxv. 81, 32. 
The punishment here referred to was official, not 
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moral. It placed the ofi^ders ontsde of the Jewish 
commnnioii, without there beiii^ any way provided, as 
in other cases, for their restoration. One was utterly 
cut off by death; and the other could not come back 
to his former standing, but must be confined in the 
city of refiige, till the death of the High Priest. 
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88. It will be obvioos to every one that the Archae- 
ology of different parts of the Bible must be quite 
unlike, not so much from the fact that changes would 
take place in the habits and customs of one age, so 
that they would be different in another ; for with the 
same people under similar circumstances, there was 
little change of this kind among oriental nations ; but 
more from the fact of a reference being had to different 
nations, and to the same nation under different circum- 
stances. Another thing must not be overlooked, that 
where the customs and habits of the people are not 
changed, there will be in one part of the Bible allusion 
to things that had not been noticed before, though 
they were in existence ; and other things will be omit- 
ted, not because they have passed out of use, but be- 
cause there is no occasion to refer to them. The book 
of Genesis treats mainly of the patriarchs in the rural 
districts of Canaan, and it of course brings to view the 
customs that belong to that state of society. Occa- 
sionally there is reference to other nations and coun- 
tries, particularly to Egypt ; and then a corresponding 
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set of customs is indicated. In the next four books 
the circumstances are very different. The Archaeology 
of this portion of the Bible is modified principally by 
the habits and customs of the Egyptians ; for, even 
after the Hebrews left that country, they may still be 
expected to retain many of the customs of that land, 
and to be so far as the circumstances would permit, 
what they were before, in respect to their modes of 
life, utensils, dress and ornaments, food, &c. 

84. Hence, there are many things alluded to in 
Genesis very frequently, that are not mentioned here 
at all, or in a very casual and incidental manner. 
There we explained these things, while here they are 
so little referred to as not to demand a separate notice 
in this article. Other things, not noticed there at all, 
will require considerable discussion here. All the 
things here noticed, and not noticed before, must not, 
however, be set down asn6w, for a reason before given, 
viz : that they may have existed, though there was no 
occasion for alluding to them. And the things here 
passed over, because the history does not make them 
prominent, or does not perhaps mention them at all, 
need not be regarded as having passed out of use. 

SECTION L— GOVBBNMBNT. 

85. The government of Egypt, during the residence 
of the Hebrews there, was that of an absolute mon- 
archy. The will of the sovereign was the law of the 
land. But while this was so, his power, like that of 
all similar monarchs, was subject to certain limitations. 
Hence Pharaoh was appealed to directly, to liberate 
the Hebrews and let them leave the country. He was 
an absolute sovereign, and they could leave only by 
his permission. That he should have held out so long, 
in view of the many wonders that were wrought in his 
sight; need not so much surprise us, when we consider 
his situation. He must not only be convinced that the 
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mumon of Moses was diTine; but bis officers must be 
eonyisced^ both those about his person and others 
throughout the land. Nor this only, the people must 
be convinced. It is not safe in any sovereign, noweTer 
absolute his power, to wholly disregard the wishes oC 
the people he governs* All absolute monarchies have 
of necessity much of the democratic element in their 
operation. Hence, when both the officers of Pharaoh 
and the people importuned him to let the Hebrews go, 
his full consent was obtained. 

The government of the Hebrews in Egypt is indica^ 
ed only by a few brief allusions. Pharaoh placed ^i»sk* 
masters " over them, and these appointed *'*' o&ceT% " 
to execute their orders. These officers, it appears from 
the narrative, were Hebrews. Ex. v. 14. We read 
of ^' elders of Israel.'' Ex. iii. 16 ; but there is no 
evidence that any thing more is meant than the old 
men^ who, out of respect to their age and experience, 
were consulted in regard to the important matter of 
leaving Egypt. 

1^ 86. At a later day we find Moses sitting to judge 
the people, with no others to assist him in that depart- 
ment ; and it was by the advice of his father-in-law, 
who was then on a visit to the Hebrew camp, that he 
changed this arrangement and appointed subordinate 
judges. Ex. xviii. 3. Of these there were four grades, 
judges of thousands, judges of hundreds, judges of 
fifties, and judges of tens. There was an appeal from 
the lower to the higher courts, the most difficult matters 
being brought to Moses and by him finally settled. 
Compare Deut. L 15-17. 

87. Still later, there were seventy elders chosen to 
assist Moses in the discharge of his duties. They 
appear to have occupied a middle rank between the 
judges before alluded to and Moses. The inference is, 
that the instances of appeal from the lower tribunals, 
were too firequent, to be attended to wholly by him- 
selfl The seventy elders would receive and decide all 
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giver* Some mattens would of course remain for him 
to decide. Num. jd. 16-25. 

88. When Jhe march commenced from Sinai, after 
the numbering of the people, and the order of march 
was decided upon, each tribe had its leader. They 
are said to have been ^^ princes of the tribes of their 
fathers,' and heads of the thousands in Israel." Num. 
i. 6-16. 

They may have been selected from among the judges 
over thousands, and others appointed to fill the vacan- 
cies thus occasioned, or they may have fdlfilled their 
new functions in addition to the old. 

89. The army had its officers, besides those already 
named, constituted, however, on a somewhat similar 
plan. Each thousand had its ^captain," and each 
nundred. They are pliunly distin^ished from the 
civil officers, who are mentioned, m the preceding* 
verse, as going out with Moses to meet them, after 
their return from battle, and here called ^'princes of 
the congregation." At the head of the army was the 
renowned Joshua, the son of Nun. The spoils of war 
were divided equally between the soldiers and the 
people ; but the proportion of tribute, paid by each 
into the sacred treasury, was one portion in five himd- 
red of the soldiers, and one portion in fifty of the peo* 
pie. Num. xxxi. 26-^0 ; xxxi. 14. 

Such was the conation of the government in the 
Wilderness ; and though we are not ftimished with the 
particular incidents of its operation, yet we must bear 
in mind that the record we have o£ those times is very 
brief and imperfect. 

SECTION II.— Kbligion. 

90. We read of priests' in Egypt in the book of 
Genesis. We also read of priests among the Hebrews 
before any authorized priesthood was established 
among them. I infer that these priests were such as 
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performed the sacred ftinctions in Egypt, and very 
much after the Egyptian fashion ; for it is not to be 
doubted that the Hebrews at this time were but little 
if any above the Egyptians in their theological ideas or 
religious forms. That they were polytheists and idola- 
ters is plain from the incident of the golden calf; and 
if we learned nothing else from that transaction, it 
shows us at least the condition of the people at that 
time, and prepares us to understand some other things 
in their history that would otherwise have been unin- 
telligible. 

91. Jethro, Moses' fether-in-law, was a priest of 
Midian ; and when he visited the camp of Moses in 
the wilderness, he gave us a specimen, both of his 
theology and of his religious practices. He confesses 
that the God of the Hebrews was greater than all 
gods, and he took burnt offerings and sacrifices for 
Grod ; and Aaron came and all the elders of Israel to 
eat bread with Moses' father-in-law before God. Ex. 
xix. 22, 24 ; Ex. xviii. 11, 12. 

92.- The particular form of proceeding in such sac- 
rifices is partly indicated in connection with the golden 
calf. They built an altar before the image, and 
" Aaron made proclamation, saying, to-morrow is a 
feast to the Lord. And they rose up early on the 
morning and offered burnt offerings, and brought peace 
offerings. And the people sat down to eat and to 
drink and rose up to play." Ex. xxxii. 6, 6. The 
people being naked is subsequently alluded to, xxxii* 
25, which may and may not indicate the lewd practices 
of pagan worship. The shouting and dancing (v. 18, 
19) were natural accompaniments of such worship. It 
was strictly pagan in its main features, and was such, 
no doubt, as the people had been accustomed to before 
leaving E^ypt. It is worthy of remark that these 
offensive features were not observed in the case of 
Jethro just noticed, and may not have been allowed on 
that occasion. 
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93. As we advance in the liistoiy of that period we 
learn more of paganism. They offered oxen and sheep. 
They had their high places where these services were 
performed. The seven altars, and the seven bullocks, 
and seven rams offered on each, mentioned in connec- 
tion with Balaam, may not indicate the common prac- 
tice, for the occasion was an extraordinary one, and an 
extraordinary achievement was aimed at, and the unu- 
sual ceremonies were intended to propitiate 'the Deity, 
and the more certainly secure a favorable prediction 
from the prophet, who was understood to be wholly 
controlled by a divine influence. The change from one 
"high place** to another, with a repetition of the 
same ceremonies, was all done with the hope of a 
favorable result. Num. xxii. 40, 41 ; xxiii. 14, 28. 

94. Farther along we see another feature of the 
pagan worship — or rather a feature plainly enough 
indicated, in connection with the golden calf, but here 
made still more prominent. The pagans availed them- 
selves of the lewd practices, connected with their idola* 
try, to draw away the Hebrews from a purer worship, 
and thus to accomplish by stratagem, what they had 
despaired of accomplishing by other means. They 
came well nigh succeeding, and without the most 
prompt and vigorous measures on the part of Moses 
and a few others, they would have succeeded. And 
here it is proper to remark that Paganism is every 
where in the Bible condemned in the severest terms ; 
not, we may presume, so much on account of the 
wickedness of worshipping toore gods than one, or 
worshipping idols as representatives of the gods, as on 
account of the abominable practices usually, if not 
always, connected with such worship. 

We may allude also to the false prophets, diviners, 
wizards, &c., that were an essential part of the same 
system, as we see in the case of Balaam. The whole 
was a system of imposition and fraud, tenrling to per- 
petuate the ignorance and degradation of iiie people. 
See Lev. xix. 26, 31. 
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SECTION III.— Punishments. 

95. There is an occasional reference to punishments 
in this part of the Bible, aside from the inflictions and 
penaltios that are mentioned ia connection with the 
laws of Moses. The latter we shall treat of in another 
volume. The punishments to which we now call at- 
tention are such as are implied or expressed in the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

We read of captives in the dungeon in connection 
with Egypt. Doubtless the same thing is meant as the 
imprisonment of criminals, alluded to in Genesis. The 
practice of stoning is mentioned. This was the penalty 
of coming too near to Mt. Sinai at the time of deliver- 
ing the Ten Commandments. Being shot through 
with a dart, is mentioned in the same connection. 
Spitting in the face is alluded to in connection with 
Miriam. To put out the eyes was a form of punish- 
ment. In one instance Moses is instructed to hang up 
the heads (leaders) of the people, before the Ijord. 
Crucifixion may be had in view. Ex. xii. 29 ; xvii. 4; 
!N^um. xiv. 10 ; Ex. xix. 13 ; Num. xii. 14 ; xvi. 14 ; 
XXV. 4. 

SECTION IV.— .The Aets. 

96. There are but few indications of any knowledge 
of the mechanical or fine arts in Genesis ; but as we 
advance into the other books, the indications of this 
kind are more numerous; and they show clearly a 
higher degree of attainment than could have been ex- 
pected in connection with the rural pursuits of Canaan. 
The Hebrews were bondmen in Egypt, a portion of the 
time that they sojourned in that country. This may 
have been unfavorable to their progress in the arts, and 
it may not have been. We are disposed to regard it 
rather as in their favor. Much of the labor of the 
country was put upon them ; and to accomplish it 
properly they must have had some knowledge of their 
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basinesB. We are not to conclude, from what is sud 
of the Hebrew brick-makers, that the whole people 
were employed in that department. Many of them, it 
ifi reasonable to presume, were engaged in the other 
mechanical arts. And though most of the people 
dwelt in Goshen, there were many doubtless in all the 
workshops of the country. Hence when they left that 
land, it need not surprise us to find some of them pos- 
sessing great skill in working the precious metals mto 
various forms for ornaments or the sacred vessels of the 
tabernacle. The Hebrews, therefore, not only under- 
stood the manufacture of brick and the building of 
cities therewith ; but they were acquainted with the 
hewing of stone as well as engraving on the same ma- 
terial. Ex. i. 11 ; V. 7 ; xx. 25 ; xxvili. 9. 

97. They understood the melting of gold and shap- 
ing it to their liking with graving tools. They under- 
stood the art of spinning and weaving and embroidery. 
They understood the dyeing of various colors ; hence 
the purple, scarlet, blue, &c., and the skins of animals 
dyed red. Out of the jewels of silver and gold that 
were furnished by the people, certain " wise hearted 
men " were able to make the gold and silver vessels 
used at the tabernacle, as well as the ornaments worn 
by the high priest, many of which were of very curious 
workmanship. They could manufacture perfiimery 
from the most choice and valuable spices. They could 
not only work in stone of a coarser material, but they 
understood how to shape the precious stones to their 
liking, and set them in ouches of gold, and engrave 
upon them the names of the children of Israel. Of 
course they were no less skilled in the working of 
brass of which many of the sacred vessels were com- 
posed. Ex. xxxii. 4; xxxv. 26, 85; xxxix. 29; xxxv. 
22 ; xxxvi. 3 ; xxx. 23, 24, 25 ; Ex. xxviii. 17-21 ; 
XXV. 8 ; XXX. l8 ; xxxi. 4. 

98. If it surprise any one that the Hebrews, or any 
of theni^ were so skilled in these things, since they had 
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been slaves in Egypt, let it be remembered that their 
bondage was of recent date, and that till then they had 
been a highly favored people, and we may choose be- 
tween these two conditions as affording the best ex- 
planation of existing facts. It is certain that all the 
arts above indicated were known in Egypt, for we find 
them represented on the monuments, dug out of the 
earth, in that country, as we have had occasion to 
Bhow in another part of this work. 

99. How the Hebrews obtained the materials in so 
large quantities, which they worked into so many and 
various forms, is, to our view, a much more difficult 
inquiry than their skill in working them. And yet 
there are two facts that tend to throw much light on 
this question, if it does not remove all appearance of 
difficulty. One is, that all primitive nations have been 
fond of gold and silver ornaments. Another, that 
when the Hebrews left Egypt they were supplied with 
large quantities of these articles, so as to occasion the 
remark that " they spoiled the Egyptians." Add to 
these considerations, the fact that the Hebrews were 
numerous, and that aU or nearly all, contributed to the 
result. Of course a little from each would form an 
enormous aggregate, as indeed the requisite amount 
must have been according to the record. 

SECTION V. — Metals, Minebals and Pkecious Stones. 

100. The references to gold and silver are very nu- 
merous in this part of the Bible. They not only com- 
posed many of the ornaments worn by the people, but 
they were extensively used in their religious services. 
The references to brass and iron are less frequent. 
Brimstone and salt are a few times mentioned. Ex. 
XXV. 3 ; Lev. xxvi. 19 ; Deut. viii. 9 ; xxxiii. 26 ; 
Deut. xxix. 23. 

The precious stones are the following : sardius, to- 
paz, carbuncle, emerald, sapphire, diamond, ligure, 
"-"^'>. amethyst, beryl, onyx, jasper, bdellium. Ex. 
17 ; Num. xi. 7. 
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SECTION VI.— The Elembnts. 

101. Thunder and lightning, rain and hail are men- 
tioned in connection with Egypt, though we under- 
stand such things were not common in that country. 
Their occurrence, therefore, on the announcement of 
Moses, was the more extraordinary. We read of the 
east wind and the west wind. There was dew in the 
wilderness, and hoar frost. In Canaan rains were com- 
mon. Ex. ii. 24 ; ix. 24, 38 ; x. 18, 19 ; xvi. 1 ; Num. 
xi. 8 ; Deut. xi. 11, 14. 

SECTION VII.— Vbgbtablb Peoducwons. 

102. The flags of the Nile, and the bulrushes of 
which the ark of Moses was made, will be remembered 
by that circumstance. 

The flax, barley, wheat, and rye, alluded to in con- 
nection with the hail-storm in Egypt, were of course 
productions of that country. The murmuring of the 
people in the wilderness, is accompanied with an allu- 
sion to the cucumbers, melons, lecKS, onions and gar- 
lics they had eaten in Egypt. The " trees of the 
field " injured or destroyed by the hail, were probably 
fruit trees, though of what kind we are not informed. 
The word com we understand as a generic term, and 
equivalent to our word grain^ though more commonly 
applied to wheat, 

(rrapes are alluded to in connection with Canaan. 
They were eaten both " moist " and " dried." And 
wine was made from them. They had also £gs and 
pomegranates and almonds. And of the rarer pro- 
ductions there is mention made of myrrh, cinnamon, 
calamus, cassia, stacte, onycha, galbanum and frank- 
incense. 

We read of lign aloes, that may have been equally 
choice and may not, of hyssop and wormwood. Of 
the wood, mention is made of willows, palm trees, shit- 
tim and cedar. Ex. xxx. 34 ; ii. 3 ; ix. 31, 32 ; Num. 
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zi. 5 ; Ex. ix. 25 ; xxii. 6 ; Num. xiii. 20 ; vi. 3 ; xx« 
5 : xvii. 8 ; xxiv. 6 ; Ex. xx xv. 24 ; Num. xxiv. 6 ; 
Lev. xiv. 4 ; xxlii. 40 ; Deut. xxxiv. 3 ; xxix. 18. 

SECTION VIII. — Utensils, Implements, Weapons. 

• 

103. It will be obvious that many of the utensils, 
both indoor and out, that were used in Canaan, during 
the age of the Patriarchs, were still in use in the time 
of Moses. Some others are now mentioned, not al- 
luded to then, but we must not conclude with certainty 
that they are new inventions. Such things are men- 
tioned in the record of those days as naturally sug- 
gested themselves by the subject. Others not thus 
suggested are not spoken of, though they may have 
existed. On the other hand, it is not to be doubted 
that the Hebrews adopted some of the practices and 
fashions of Egypt, during their sojourn in that coun- 
try ; and hence their domestic utensils, implements of 
husbandry, and weapons of war, may be expected to 
vary somewhat £rom those of their fathers in Canaan. 
In aUusion to similar occupations, the same or similar 
implements are brought to view. Other occupations 
disclose other things to correspond. In Midian Moses 
found the flocks of Jethro attended by his daughters, 
after the manner of the Hebrew patriarchs. And the 
strife at the well, where the flocks were watered, indi- 
cates the scarcity and value of that convenience. The 
hospitality of Jethro was characteristic of all Oriental 
countries. In Egypt the " maid servants bqhind the 
mill " show the manner of grinding grain in that coun- 
try. And the allusion to ovens shows the mode of 
baking it. Kneading troughs have the same signifi- 
cance. At a later day we read of mortars, bakepans, 
frying pans, &c., which they doubtless had in Egypt 
and carried with them from that country. They had 
their flesh pots and basins. We read of sacks, sickles, 
&c. They had wagons for carrying burdens, as well 
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as animals for the same purpose. They had ase for an 
awl to bore holes in the ears of tK^ir servants, if for 
no other purpose. They rode on saddles. They had 
graving tools and instruments for spinning and weav- 
ing. And they performed various operations in the 
manufacture of ornaments for their persons, and ves- 
sels for their tabernacle service. Ex. ii. 16, 17, 20 ; 
xi. 6 ; viii. 8 ; xii. 84 ; xi. 8 ; Lev. ii. 7 ; Ex. xvi. 8 ; 
xxiv. 6 ; Lev. xi. 82 ; Deut. xvi. 9 ; Num. vii. 8 ; Deut* 
XV. 17 ; Num. xxii. 21 ; Lev. xv. 9 ; Ex. xxxv. 25, 86, 

104. Weapons of war are a few times alluded to. 
These seem to have been mainly the sword and the 
bow and arrow. The javelin is once mentioned. 

Towns were sometimes walled with a view to resist 
an enemy. And hence we read of besieging such 
eities. Ex. xxxii. 27 ; Num. xiv. 8, 48 ; xxv. 7 ; Deut. 
XX. 19. 

The implements about the tabernacle were dishes, 
spoons, bowls, candlesticks, lamps, tongs, snuff dishes, 
pans, shovels, basins, flesh hooks, fire pans, net work 
of brass, &c. Ex. xxv. 29 ; xxvii. 8 ; xxviii. 84. 

SECTION IX.— Weights and Mbasueks. 

105. Time was measured then nearly as now. They 
had their days, months, and years, but the minor divi- 
sions we do not yet find. Hours as specific periods 
making up a day, and weeks as composing a month, 
are not yet mentioned. The first month of the Hebrew 
year was called Abib. It was the month they left 
Egypt. It was a religious reckoning. Probably they 
continued the civil reckoning as it had been before 
among the Egyptians. Different portions of the year 
they designated as seed time and harvest. Ex. xii. 2 ; 
xxiii. 15 ; Lev. xxvi. 5. 

Distance was expressed by span, cubit, and day's 
journey. A foot breadth is once mentioned, but it 
does not appear to be an established measure of dis- 
tance. Ex. xxviii. 16 ; xxv, 10 ; Deut. i. 2 ; ii. 6. 
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The points of the compass are alladed to. Deut. iii. 
27. 

106. Their dry measure for estimating the amount 
of their grain, so &r as we learn it from this part of 
the Bible, was divided into the following, the omer, 
tenth deal, which may be the same as an omer, and an 
ephah. An omer was the tenth part of an ephah. 
We read of a tenth deal of flour, two tenth deals, and 
three tenth deals. We think that one tenth deal was 
the same as an omer, or tenth part of an ephah ; for 
the same thing is expressed by ten omers. £x. xvi. 
86 ; xxix. 40 ; Lev. zxiv. 5 ; Num. xy. 9 ; xi. 32 ; 
Lev. V. 11. 

107. Money was estimated thus : — A gerah is 
the 20th part of a shekel. A bekah was half a shekel. 
Next to the shekel was the talent ; but so far I do not 
find how many shekels it took to make a talent. There 
were talents of gold and talents of silver. So there 
were shekels of gold and shekels of silver. This esti- 
mate is said to be ^* according to the shekel of the 
sanctuary," which shows that they had a peculiar 
mode of reckoning when speaking of the things of the 
sanctuary. Ex. xxx. 13 ; xxxvii. 26 ; xxxvii. 24. 

108. Their wine measure is expressed by log, and 
hin. It seems that a log was a small quantity, for it 
is made a part of an offering for a poor person. How 
many logs made a hin we cannot say. We read of 
one-fourth part of a hin of oil, and one-third part of a 
hin of wine. By comparing Lev. xiv. 21, with Num. 
XV. 4, we are led to infer that a log was a fourth part of 
a hin; for in the former passage a log of oil is said to 
be mixed with one-tenth deal of flour, and in the latter a 
fourth part of a hin is mixed with the same quantity of 
flour. This is not conclusive, however, for the same 
proportions are not always observed. Lev. xiv. 21 ; 
Num. XV. 4, 5, 6. 

109. The cardinal nimibers of the Hebrews were 
^t from ours in some particulars. They did not 

re do, ^' six hundred and three thousand, five 
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nnndred and fifty ;'* but they said, " six hundred thon- 
Band and three thousand and five hundred and fifty.'* 
They also said, " a hundred thousand and four-score 
thousand and six thousand and four hundred." So '^ a 
hundred thousand and eight thousand and a hundred." 
Instead of seventy-six thousand, they said, "threescore 
and sixteen thousand." Seventy-five thousand is ex- 
pressed in two different ways. They said, "threescore 
and fifteen thousand," and " seventy thousand and five 
thousand." Num. i. 46 ; ii. d; ii. 4 ; xxvi. 22; xxxL 
82 ; xxxi. 37. 

SECTION X.— Food and Deink. 

110. The Hebrews made use of both vegetable and 
animal food. For this purpose they raised barley, 
wheat and rye. The fiour often mentioned was fi-om 
one or all these articles. They ate cucumbers, melons, 
leeks, onions, garlics. They ate olive oil and honey. 
They had figs, pomegranates, grapes, green and dried. 
Of animal food they freely ate, and for their supply in 
this respect, they kept numerous flocks and herds. 
They ate butter and milk. They were marvellously 
supplied with manna and with quails. They ate fine 
flour, which implies, I suppose, a coarser article. 
They made their flour into bread, cakes, and wafers. 
They had salt and used it freely. They ate the dove 
and pigeon. The choicest luxuries among the vegeta- 
ble productions were myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, cassia 
and coriander. Also stacte, onycha, galbanum, ftank-^ 
Incense. They drank wine, and as we read of strong 
wine, it is implied that they had a weaker article. So 
we read of wine and strong drink, the latter being 
either different fi-om wine, or wine with something add- 
ed to heighten its effects. 

The law that relates to clean and unclean animals 
will show what ones were suitable for food. All that 
part the hoof and chew the cud are clean. So all fish 
that have fins and scales are clean. All others are un- 
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clean and miist not be eaten. Ex. ix. 81 ; Num. xi. 5 ; 
Deut. viii. 7 ; Num. xx. 5 ; vl. 4 ; Ex. xii. 32 : Dent, 
xxxii. 14; Ex. xvi. 15; Num. xi. 31; Lev. ii. 1; xxvi. 
26; vii. 12; ii. 11; i. 14; Ex. xxx. 23, 34; Num. 
XV. 6. 

SECTION XI. — Animals. 

111. We should expect some of the animals of 
Egypt and of the wilderness to be the same as those of 
Canaan. We should expect others to be different. 
We find the facts to correspond. The domestic ani- 
mals of Canaan and of the surrounding countries were 
mostly the same. Oxen, asses, camels, sheep and 
goats are often alluded to. They were indispensable 
everywhere. Horses are mentioned. The turtle dove 
and pigeon were domestic fowls. Other animals, some 
of which were used as food, and some not, are the hart, 
roebuck, fallow-deer, wild goat, pygarg, wild ox, cha- 
mois ; the locust, bald locust, beetle, grasshopper ; the 
camel, coney, hare, swine, the eagle, ossifrage, osprey, 
vulture, kite, raven, owl, night hawk, cuckoo, hawk, 
little owl, cormorant, great owl, swan, pelican, gier 
eagle, stork, heron, lapwing, bat, glede, quails. So 
also frogs, serpents, scorpions, asps, dragons, lice, 
flies, worms, badgers, lions, dogs and fish. Ex. ix. 8 ; 
Deut. xxxii. 14 ; Lev. i. 14 ; xi. 5, 6, 7, 13-19 ; Deut. 
xiv. 12-18 ; Num. xi. 31 ; Ex. viii. 2 ; Num. xxi. 6 ; 
Deut. viii. 15 ; xxxii. 33 ; Ex. viii. 16, 21 ; xvi. 20 ; 
XXXV. 7 ; Deut. xxxiii. 20 ; Ex. xxii. 31 ; Num, xi. 
6,25. 

SECTIOl>^ XIL— Disbasbs of Man and BbaSt. 

112. There are more allusions to disease in this part 
of the Scriptures, than there are in Genesis, and fi^r 
obvious reasons. The state of society in Egypt, we 
may reasonably presume, was not as favorable to 
health, as that in Canaan. The situation of the He- 
brews in the wilderness was quite as unfavorable, 
though on another account. 
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The murrain and blaih are recorded among the 
plagues of Egypt. The leprosy was a very painful 
disease. There was a kind of leprosy that attached it- 
self to inanimate things. We read also of a running 
issue, wen, scurvy, scab ; also of " consumption, fever, 
inflammation and extreme burning." So also '^ the 
botch, emerods, scab, itch, and sore botch." Ex. ix. 8, 
9 ; Num. xii. 10 ; Lev. xiii. xv. 2 ; xxii. 12 ; Deut. 
xxviu. 22, 27, 36. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THEOLOQICAL DOGTBINES. 

Contents. — ^Unityof God; Divine Sovereigjaty and Human Agency; 
Rewards and Punishments; Human Nature. 

It will be interesting and instructive to consider the 
bearing that this part of the Bible has upon the most 
important theological questions of the present time. 

SECTION L— Unity of God. 

113. We do not know what language could express 
the idea of the Divine Unity more clearly and emphat- 
ically than that of the Lawgiver : " Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord." But this must be under- 
stood as having been spoken with reference to the dif- 
ference between the doctrine of the Hebrews and that 
of the pagans. It was the announcement of one God 
in contradistinction to the many gods of the pagan 
world. There was at that time, no such an idea with 
Hebrews or pagans, as the tri-personality of Deity ; 
and therefore there was no occasion for disputing it. 
It was not then the question of the number of persons 
in the Godhead, but the number of gods in the unf- 
verse. The Hebrews had but one, the pagans had 
many. This last remark, however, needs qualification. 
It must not be inferred that all the Hebrews, at this 
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tinie, Teeognized but one Deity. Many of them were 
Btill polytheistB and idolaters. The nation were going 
through with a transition firom polytheism to die doc- 
trine of one God, and firom the love of idolatry to the pore 
worship of JehoTah. But iJiis transition was efiected 
by degrees, and by a raried experience. The people 
were not allowed to practice the idolatrous rites of the 
heathen. Two signal attempts had been made to do 
this, which had been yisited by a sudden and fearful 
retribution. But the ceremonies of the law had been 
recently instituted, and as yet they had not become ha- 
bitual ; and it is certain that all the people had not ac- 
quired a love for them. We may regard the Hebrews 
as, in some degree, weaned firom their former idolatry, 
and as having adopted, in the same degree, the new 
theology. But if we regard the whole people as comb- 
ing up to the highest forms of conception indicated by 
the language of Moses, either in respect to the unity or 
in respect to the character of God, we shall commit an 
important mistake, as the past and the fixture of Moses' 
time fiilly shows. 

114. The carefiil reader of the Mosaic narrative will 
have observed that, in many instances, the language of 
Moses and others, is accommodated to the heathen 
idea, and all that is claimed is, that Jehovah of the He- 
brews was the greatest of all gods. It is said that Je- 
hovah executed judgment upon the gods of the Egyp- 
tians, which * implies the existence of such deities. 
Jethro confesses to Moses that the Lord is greater than 
all gods. The first commandment, ^^ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me," is obviously only an asser- 
tion of the supremacy of Jehovah. It does not deny 
the existence of other and subordinate deities, but 
seems to imply their existence. Ex. xvii. 11. 

Indeed the evils of polytheism did not consist in the 
belief of many gods so much as in the worship paid to 
the gods ; and m the Hebrew code, while polytheism, 
as a theological doctrine, is not often disputed or deni- 
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ed, the worship of idols, representing various deities, 
is distinctly and repeatedly prohibited. The natural 
result would be first, to establish the supremacy of Je- 
hovah, and at length his unity — the one by the per- 
mission to worship him, and the requirement to do so, 
while no such permission was given in regard to other 
deities ; and the other by the natural inference that 
deities that are not worslupped cannot exist. 

115. We* may regard the system of Moses as teach- 
ing the doctrine of one and only one supreme Divinity, 
to whom alone all worship should be offered ; but it 
was the worship, and not the doctrine, that was spe- 
cially insisted on. And indeed, much of the language 
there used, is accommodated to the heathen views then 
prevalent among the people, to be modified with the 
advancing light, as they were able to receive it. 

SECTION H.-^SOVBRBIGNTY DIP GOD AND FbEB AgeNCT OF 

Man. 

116. The subject here indicated has been matter of 
contention for many generations ; and it seems at the 
present day but little if any nearer a satisfactory ex- 
planation than it was at any former period of the dis- 
cussion. Reason is adduced on both sides, and on both 
sides reason seems to speak with equal distinctness ; 
and on that groimd no certain conclusion can be arriv- 
ed at. So the Scriptures are adduced with the same 
result. Passages equally plain and' decisive are 
brought forward by the contending parties. If one man 
succeeds better than another in sustaining his theory, 
either by proofs drawn from reason or Scnnture, it wiU 
be seen generally that this is owing to nis superior 
skill in bringing out and arranging his arguments or il- 
lustrations, rather than because he has more or better 
reasons to sustain his views. Indeed, we have come 
to the conclusion, not without a good deal of thought, 
that both the theories are, in aU their essential fea- 
tures, correct* God is a sovereign'^ man is a free 
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eyent. No event has ever occurred, in the past histo- 
ry of the world, and never will occur, that was not 
foreknown and determined. Man has never been plac- 
ed in any circumstances, and never can be, where he 
may not do right or wrong as he please ; and he is 
therefore responsible for his conduct, and may be re- 
warded or punished accordingly. Both these things 
seem too obvious and certain to be disputed. We 
seem to know that both are true. It is easier then to 
believe we err in not seeing the way of reconciling 
them, than that we err in declaring them true. 

117. The subject is not introduced now to be argued 
at length, but with a view of showing that both theo- 
ries are plainly set forth in the Bible. And it is worthy 
of notice, that, while this is so, no diflSculty about re- 
conciling the two, is ever, in a single instance, sug- 
gested. When Joseph told his bremren that the sell- 
mg of him as a slave to be carried to Egypt, and other 
circumstances correlative with this, were in accordance 
with the divine purpose, and were meant for good, the 
brethren did not seem, on that account, to have felt 
that they had been imjustly treated, in having been 
made to suffer so much in consequence of these events. 
So too it is expressly said that God hardened the heart 
of Pharaoh, and the statement is several times repeat- 
ed. And with the same distinctness it is several times 
said that Pharaoh hardened his own heart. And 
though these statements are made not very far apart, 
yet the writer offers no explanation, as if there was a 
conflict between them. These statements are made 
with the same apparent indifference, as is the other 
statement that is used interchangeably with these, viz : 
that Pharaoh's heart was hardened^ without allusion to 
the agency that brought it about. Nor is there any 
excuse allowed to Pharaoh for his conduct toward the 
children of Israel. That conduct was as freely his 
own, as was possible under any circumstances, and 
made him as truly responsible. So that the plagues 
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that were brought upon him, or upon his people, were 
truly deserved and in no way unjust. On the other 
hand, the purpose of God to bring the children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt was as sure to be accomplished as 
it would have been, if the king and his people had been 
mere machines. It is expressly declared that God 
raised up Pharaoh to show m him his power, and to de- 
clare his name throughout all the earth ; and yet, in the 
same breath, it is said that he exalted himself against 
the people of God and would not let them go. We 
take both statements as we find them in the record, 
and we believe them both. Ex. vii. 3 ; ix. 12 ; ix. 16 ; 
X. 1, 27 ; xi. 10. 

118. That the purpose of God was equally fixed and 
certain in respect to the Hebrews, their sojourn in the 
wilderness, and their entrance into Canaan, we cannot 
doubt. How else could he have safely promised to 
Abraham, or to any of the other patriarchs, that their 
descendants should ultimately settle in Canaan and be- 
come a great and mighty people ? The promise was 
made with the certain knowledge that human agents 
would be employed to accomplish it ; and human agents 
were employed, and no responsibility was taken from 
them, or in the least interfered with, in order to reach 
the object. And all through the Wilderness, the peo- 
ple are appealed to, and reasoned with, and punished 
for their sms, as if they were (as indeed they were) 
rational, moral and responsible beings. The punish- 
ment of sin, administered in a rational way, implies the 
truth of both the theories we have alluded to. It 
shows that men were free to do what they are punished 
for, else there would be no justice in punishing them. 
It further shows tKat men are influenced by motives, 
and have indeed no freedom that can exclude this in- 
fluence, else the punishment inflicted would have no 
food object, and ceasing to be punishment, it would 
ecome revenge. 
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SECTION HL — ^Rewards and Punishments. 

119. There is no one subject that is so fipequently 
introduced in this part of the Bible as the one aboye 
expressed. It i^not introduced to be sure as a theo- 
logical doctrine, but it comes into the narrative as a 
part of the historical record. We may learn the na- 
ture of rewards and punishments by this kind of refer- 
ence, as perfectly as we could from a direct theological 
statement. The plagues of Egypt had a two-fold de- 
sign. One was, to attest the mission of Moses as the 
divine agent sent to lead the children of Israel from 
Egypt. Another was, the punishment of sin. It was 
with reference both to the past and to the fiiture, that 
this punishment was inflicted. The Egyptians had 
sinned in oppressing the Israelites. They were pun- 
ished that they might cease to oppress them, and 
might permit them to go up out of the land. The 
punishment was graded to suit the purpose had in view 
Dy its infliction, and not by the hemousness of the sins 
pimished, except so far as this consideration corres- 
ponded with the other. Hence they were punished, 
more and more severely, till they yielded to the de- 
mand made upon them, and they were punished no 
longer. I suspect that this example of punishment is 
a true and exact representation 4)f punishment always. 
Punishment is inflicted with a past reference to sin as 
the occasion, but with a Aiture reference to reformation 
as the object. 

120. There are many instances of signal retribution 
recorded in this part of the Scriptures ; and all of 
of them, I think, tend in the same direction, and teach 
the same doctrine. When the people murmured and 
became restless imder the management of Moses, they 
were chastised to restrain them from the commission 
of the same ofience in the friture, and for a time the 
result followed. When individuals became seditious, 
a condign punishment was inflicted, to admonish them 
against repeating the ofience. Or they were taken 
away as an admonition to others. 
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The promises of prosperity and happiness, on condi- 
tion of obedience, and the assurance of a speedy and 
certain punishment for sin, are too numerous to be 
quoted. As examples the reader may consult the fol- 
lowing passages : Ex. xv. 26 ; xix. 6^ Num. xiv. 26, 
86 ; 6eut, iv. 40 ; vii. 7-15 ; ix. 5, 5 ; x. 17 ; xi. 14, 
16 ; xi. 26-28 ; xviii. 12 ; xxvii. 16-26 ; xxyiii. 1-68. 

121. There are some instances that show too clearly 
to be mistaken the design of punishment under the 
government of God. After predicting the destruction 
of the Hebrews and their captivity among a foreign 
people, Moses supposes that they may become con- 
^^d of their ti^greseions and return to the Lord 
and be again restored to their own land. Deut. xxx. 
1-3 comp. iv. 30, 31. So in Lev. xxvi. the doctrme 
is laid out before us in a manner clearly indicative of 
the same truth. The whole chapter is worthy of being 
particularly examined. It plainly shows that punish- 
ment is to be inflicted tUl it take effect^ and its sub- 
jects are restored. 

122. One thing more should be noticed in conneo* 
tion.with punishment. No one who reads, with the 
least attention, this part of the Bible, can help observ- 
ing, that all the punishments alluded to, or implied, 
are strictly temporal. They belong only to this world. 
This is true, not only with the penalties attached to the 
violation of the civil laws here recorded, which we 
should of course expect, but it is true of punishments 
in general, such as oelong entirely to the administra- 
tion of government by Deity himself, which we should 
not expect, if the prevailing theology of the church, 
at the present day, be correct. If the doctrine of 
future punishment be true now, it was true then ; and 
if true, there could have been no reason for concealing 
it, but every reason to the contrary. What must we 
think then, when we see the most profound silence ob- 
served in relation to such pimishment — when we find 
Moses constantly urging upon the people motives 
*drawn firom the rewards and punishments of this world 
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and never referring to any punishment beyond the 
present life. 

123. If the doctrine be true, how are we to defend 
the character of God in withholding it. Was it not 
proper that Phiyraoh and his people should have been 
admonished of the danger they were exposing them- 
selves to, when they should pass the bounds of this 
world ? Was it not required that the children of Is- 
rael, in the wilderness, when they were rebellious and 
ungrateful, should have been made acquainted with 
the fact, if it were a fact, that an awful punishment 
awaited them beyond this life. It might be proper to 
pimish with death Korah and his company, Dathan, 
Abiram and others, but was it proper to send them 
thus summarily into the other world, and into exquisite 
and eternal torture, with no previous intimation of any 
such exposure ? 

It seems to many persons a strange thing that all 
these wicked people should have been taken out of 
this world to a place of happiness ; but that they 
should be taken out, and sent to a place of infinite 
misery, with no means of escaping such a doom, and 
with no knowledge of such ei^osure, does not seem to 
have excited any surprise. To us the latter supposi- 
tion is muQh the more marvellous of the two ; and of 
the two marvels we prefer to choose the least, even 
though it may involve some diflGiculties. 

124. One thing more may be noticed. It is this. 
The doctrine of &ture punishment was as much needed 
then as it is now ; and if true, it would doubtless have 
been employed. The people were rude and barbarous, 
and as such ,this motive was better fitted to act upon 
them and exert its restraining influence, than upon 
those who live in better times, and a more refined and 
enlightened age. The fact that the doctrine was not 
then known, is evidence that it is not true, and not be- 
ing true then, it is not true now. 

125. Again the relation of forgiveness to punishment 
" clearly shown in several insiiiajices in this part of the'^ 
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Bible. Some of the instances are presented in the fol- 
lowing manner. The people rebel against the Lord. 
The liord is angry with them and is ready to destroy 
them. Moses interposes intercessions and prayers and 
reasonings in their oehalf, and the Lord repents and 
remits the punishment he had intended to inflict. See 
Ex. xxxii. 7-14 ; compare xxxli. 80-35 ; Num. xvi. 20- 
85 ; compare xvi. 46-49 ; Num. xiv. 11-23 ; see Deut. 
ix. 12-20. 

The explanation we give of such passages is the fol- 
lowing : — ^The appearances presented to Moses, in his 
intercourse with the Almighty, are not to be taken in 
their most obvious and literal form. They are appear- 
ances merely ; and though they are instructive by 
their significance, they are not to be understood as real 
or literal. In such instances God appeared to be 
angry, and his language harmonizes with this appear- 
ance ; but that God was really angry we are not to 
suppose. So we are not to suppose that what he is 
made to say, in his wrath, is intended as literal. The 
displeasure of Deity is sufficiently indicated, and the 
punishment deserved by the people is inflicted upon 
them, though it may not be all that God, in his anger^ 
seemed to have designed for them. Hence, when the 
people made the golden calf and worshipped it, the 
Lord appeared to Moses and showed great anger to- 
ward the people and resolved to consume them; but at 
length yielded to the entreaties of Moses and did not 
destroy them. Yet we find that the principal ofiend- 
ers sufiered a deserved punishment, about mree thou- 
sand men being slain by the order of Moses, and all the 
people were punished to some extent. ^ 

Again, when Korah and his company rebelled 
against Moses and Aaron, and the whole people sym- 
pathized to a great extent, the first impulse (so to 
speak) of Deity, was to destroy the whole people ; but 
at the suggestions of Moses and Aaron, that the whole 
people should not suffer on account of the sin of one 
man, who had been mainly guilty in- leading them 
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astray, the punishment is confined to the men that 
were most guilty, viz., to Korah and his company. 
At length, however, a large number of the people are 
destroyed on the same account, viz., 14,700, besides 
those that perished with Korah. Num. xvi. 49. It is 
obvious that a just retribution was visited upon the 
offenders, in each of these instances. On the one hand 
God did not utterly consume them, as appearances at 
first indicated. Neither on the other, did he remit* 
their punishment. 

126. The same remarks will apply to Num. xiv. 11- 
23. God did not disinherit the Heorews, as he at first 
resolved, nor did he pardon as at last he concluded. 
But he caused the offenders to perish in the wilderness 
and did not allow them to enter the land of Ctoaan. 

The language of Mioses concerning Aaron, that the 
Lord was angry with him to have destroyed him, but 
that he was spared at the prayer of Moses, will be ex- 
plained in the same way. So the prayer of Moses 
saved Miriam, so that brief punishment was made to 
suffice. Deut. ix. 20 ; Num. xii. 13, 14. 

On the whole, the doctrine of a certain and just, but 
disciplinary pumshment, seems clearly taught in the 
writings of Moses. But the above examples are not 
the only, nor the most direct testimony here supplied 
us, on this subject. Moses says to the people, in his 
farewell address, — " The Lord your Grod is God of 
gods and Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty and ter- 
rible, which regardeth not persons nor taketh reward." 
Deut. X. 17, 

^^ And the Lord passed by before him and proclaim- 
ed the name of. The Lord, The Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abimdant in goodness and 
truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the chUdren's children, 
unto the third and to the fourth generation." Ex. 

xiv. 6, 7. In Ex. xx. 5th, there is a quaUfying 
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{ihrase to tliis last declaration, and it is implied here, 
t reads thus : — " Visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation 
of ih&m that hate me." 

127. Here it is expressly stated that God wHl pun- 
ish the guilty, though he is mercifiil * and gracious ; 
from which it becomes evident that punishment is not 
an unmerciftil or an ungracious act. Again, it is ex- 
pressly asserted that God will not clear the guilty, so 
that punishment may be regarded as certain. Again, 
that God forgives sins is also asserted in connection 
with a certain punishment ; hence we may conclude 
that punishment and forgiveness are not opposed to 
each other. And finally, God is said to punish the sins 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generations ; but this statement is qualified by 
the clause, "of them that hate me." None are pun* 
ished but such as hate God, either among the fathers 
or the children. It may be added, that the principle 
here expressed is found in nature as well as in revela- 
tion. Children are apt to inherit the nature and pro- 
pensities of their parents, requiring several generations 
to correct them ; and of course deserving and receiv- 
ing the same punishment. 

SECTION IV.— Human Natueb. 

128. It is interesting to observe that human nature, 
in the earlier days of the world, was the same as it is at 

E resent. Its manifestations were modified somewhat 
y the circumstances of the times, but itself is obvious- 
ly the same as at present. In a barbarous age, we 
must not expect the standard of feeling and conduct to 
be the same, as in an age more refined and enlightened. 
While men act from the same motives as now, and ob- 
viously so, we must not expect them to observe the 
same modes to reach their object. It may be difficult 
to understand how a king of one of the most enlighten- 
ed countries — probably the most enlightened on the 
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globe at that time — could have issued a general order 
to destroy all the male children bom in one of the 
provinces of his dominions ; but it is not di£Scult to see 
that our judgment of such a matter, is materially af- 
fected by the circumstances of the times in which we 
live. The land of Egypt was very enlightened in the 
time of Moses, for that age. It possessed perhaps as 
much of the spirit of benevolence and justice, as any 
other land. But that age was not distinguished for 
these qualities ; and we venture to assert that the in- 
hlmianity of Pharaoh was not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the times. 

129. The same remarks in general may be made re- 
specting other peculiarities of which it is not our de- 
sign now to speak ; but what we wish to say is, that 
human Tiaturey under all the circumstances of the peo- 
ple and times, was the same then as now. Parents had 
the same affection for their children, as is clearly 
shown when the order of Pharaoh was issued to de- 
stroy the male children of the Israelites. The mid- 
wives of the Hebrews felt the same humanity that 
would be felt now-a-days under similar circumstances 
— the same in Mnd. The daughter of Pharaoh was 
not void of human feeling, though she belonged to the 
royal family from which the cruel mandate to destroy 
the children had issued. The magicians did not refuse 
to confess that the miracles of Moses were wrought by 
the finger of God, when they were fully convinced that 
such was the fact. Pharaoh himself was at last con- 
strained to confess his sins and acknowledge the righ- 
teousness of the God of the Hebrews. The whole of 
the people of Egypt showed a proper sense of the di- 
vine favor, manifested to the Hebrews, when at last 
thev bestowed upon them their choicest treasures at 
their departure ; for the record does not justify the 
conclusion that all this was a selfish act with a view 
to hasten their exodus. The song of triimiph, sung on 
the banks of the Eed Sea, over tne destruction of the 
armies of Egypt, though it may seem a very selfish 
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mamfestation, does, nevertHeless, express many noble 
and worthy sentiments. 

130. The appeals of Moses to the people, all through 
the wilderness, and in the plains of the Jordan, urging 
them to obedience, are such as iinply in the people, a 
sense of justice, beneyolence, patriotism, and indeed all 
the natural qualities essential to a perfect character. 

And even the surrounding nations were not wholly 
void of goodness. Many of their customs were such as 
we could not now approve, or look upon with any allow- 
ance, still there ar^ mixed up with them many excellent 
and noble qualities. There was the same generous hos- 
pitality in Midian that we found among the patriarchs 
in the land of Canaan. And though the Hebrews were 
denied a passage through, the land of Edom and of 
Moab, we must not ascribe this denial to an unwilling- 
ness to be hospitable and generous, but rather to the 
better motive of domestic concord and self-preserva- 
tion. These nations looked to their own safety ; and 
they were not required to expose great national inter- 
ests to the exercise of a hospitality that might be at- 
tended with serious public calamities. 

131. In harmony with this idea is the universal prev- 
alence of religious worship among the nations of the 
earth. It shows a sentiment in the human soul that 
has the sanction and the impress of the Deity. It is 
capable of great abuses — it has been greatly abused 
— but in itself it is divine. 

These views are farther sustg,ined Jby the language 
of Moses respecting the Canaanites. He tells the Bfe- 
brews that when they shall come into Canaan, if they 
shall live up to the commands of God, and observe all 
his statutes and requirements, they will command the 
admiration of the surroimding nations. These nations 
are represented as saying, " Surely this great nation is 
a wise and understanding people." Deut. iv. 6. The 
laws of the Hebrews, and their religious institutions, 
were not such as the nations of the earth could have 
found out themselves ; but they were such as all men 
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could approve, when once made known and established. 
The &ct is a full and sufficient vindication of human 
nature from the charge of inherent depravity. Man is 
a compound being. He has strong earthly passions 
that belong to his physical organism ; and his soul has 
not always been strong enough to resist their demands 
when directed to evil. But the soul, though weak, is 
itself pure. It has all the attributes of Deity in a lim- 
ited degree. It was made in the divine image. And 
it is destined yet to arise above all impediments and 
advance to the high position for which it was designed 
at the morning of creation. 



CHAPTER V. 



QEOGBAFHT. 



Contents.— Localities in Egypt; From Suocoth to Sinai: From Bmai to 
Kadesh; From Kadesh to the Jordan; Places in Moao; Promisoaous 
References. 

182. The geography of Egypt and the Wilderness, 
will be most intelligible, perhaps, if we observe the 
order indicated by the journey of the Israelites from 
Egypt to Canaan. We will take the journey, as laid 
down in the record, and notice places as they occur, 
and describe their relative location, according to the 
best light we have. By this process we hope to give 
the reader as clear an idea as possible of the localities 
alluded to in this part of the Bible. 



SECTION L— LooALiTiBS in Egypt. 



EXODUS, CHAP. Xn. 

37. ^ And the children of Israel 
journeyed from Barneses to Suc- 
coth, about six hundred thousand 
on foot that wer§ men, besides chil- 
dren. 



NUMBERS, CHAP. XXXm. 

5. And the children of Israel re* 
moTcd from Barneses, and pitched 
in Suocoth. 



183. It appears from a passage in Genesis, that Ba- 
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meses was the same as Goshen, which was that part 
of Egypt occupied by the children of Israel. Where 
this was, is sufficiently indicated by the circumstances 
attending the settlement of the Israelites there, when 
they first came to that country, in the time of Joseph* 
It was that part of Egypt that lay nearest to Canaan, 
that is, the north-east part, extending from the Nile on 
the west to Arabia on the east. The name Succoth 
means ^* booths ; " and it is not an unreasonable suppo- 
sition that the name was given to the place on accoimt 
of a temporary stay there, while the people were 
brought together from aU parts of the country, during 
which ^ time they may have constructed temporary 
booths* for their accommodation. It probably lay on 
the confines of the country ; and when it is said that 
they journeyed from Eameses to Succoth, the meaning 
may be, that they journeyed from all parts of Kameses 
or Canaan to Succoth. There is another view, how- 
ever, that is, perhaps, more probably correct. There 
was a city Eameses (or Kamses which is only a differ- 
ent spelling, the Hebrew being the same in both cases,} 
which was one of the treasure cities of Egypt. Pithom 
was another. If we suppose that the first of these lay 
on the confines of Egypt west, the meaning may be, 
that the Israelites came to Succoth from Kamses, or 
the extremity of the country in that direction, to Suc- 
coth on the borders, in the other direction. That Kam- 
ses lay in that direction may be inferred from a fact de- 
rived from the hieroglyphics. It is there associated 
with Migdol as one of Pharaoh's treasure cities ; and 
as the latter lay on the east border of the country, as 
we shall soon see, the other, it is reasonable to pre- 
sume, lay in the opposite direction, as the object of 
these cities was not so much to contain the treasures 
of the king, as the defences of the country, and would 
most naturally be placed on the borders of the land in 
different directions. 
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SECTION II.— From Succoth to Sinai. 



EXODUS — CHAP. Xm. 

20. And they took their journey 
from Succoth, and encamped in 
Etham, in the edge of the wilder- 
ness. 

CHAP. XI7. 

1. And the Lord spake nnto Mo- 
ses, saying, 

2. Speak jonto the children of Is- 
rael, that they torn and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, over against Baal-ze- 
phon: before it shall ye encamp by 
the sea. 

CHAP. XV. 

22. IT So Moses brought Israel 
from the Red Sea, and they went 
out into the wilderness of Shur; 
and they went three days in the 
wilderness, and found no water. 

23. And when they came to Ma- 
rah, they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah, for they were 
bitter: therefore the name of it 
was called Marah. 

27. IT And they Ysame to Elim, 
where were twelve wells of water, 
and three score and ten palm trees: 
and they encamped there by the 
waters. 

CHAP. XVI. 

1. And they took their journey 
from Elim, and all the congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel came 
unto the wilderness of Sin, which 
is between Elim and Sinai, on the 
fifteenth day of the second month 
after their departing out of the 
land of Egypt. 

CHAP. xvn. 

1. And all the conj^egation of 
the children of Israel journeyed 
from the wilderness of sin, after 
their journeys, according to the 
commandment of the Lord, and 



NUMBERS - CHAP. XXXIIL 

6. And they departed firom Sue- 
coth, and pitched in Etham, which 
i» in the edge of the wilderness 



7. And they removed fromEtham, 
and turned again unto Pi-hahiroth , 
which ts before Baal-zephon; and 
they pitched before MigdoL 



8. And they departed from be- 
fore Pihahiroth ,and passed through 
the midst of the sea. into the wilder- 
ness, and went three days' journey 
in the wilderness of Etham, and 
pitched in Marah. 



9. And they remoTed firom Ma- 
rah, and came unto Elim : Mid in 
Elim were twelve fountains of wa- 
ter, and threescore and ten psdm 
trees; and they pitched there. 



10, And they removed from Elim, 
and encamped by the Red Sea. 

11. And they removed from the 
Red Sea, and encamped in the wil- 
derness of Sin. 



12. And they took their journey 
out of the wilderness of Sin, and 
encamped in Dophkah. 

13. And they departed from 
Bophkah, and encamped in Alush. 
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15. And they departed from Re* 
phidim, and pitched in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai. 



pitched in Rephidim : and there 14. AndtheyremoyedfromAlash, 
was no water for the people to and encamped at Rephidim, where 
drink. was no water for the people to 

drink. 
7. And he called the name of the 
place Massah, and Meribah, be- 
cause of the chiding of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and because they 
tempted the Lord, saying. Is the 
Loud among as, or not 7 

CHAP. XIX. 

1. In the third month, when the 
children of Israel were gone forth 
out of the land of Egypt, the same 
day came they into the wilderness 
of Sinai. 

2. For they were departed from 
Rephidim, and were come to the 
desert of Sinai, and had pitched in 
the wilderness; and there Israel 
encamped before the mount. 

134. All we learn here concerning Etham, the first 
place on this list, is, that it was in the edge of the wil- 
derness. It was plainly farther along than Succoth 
and it appears to be in the same general direction, 
which, we may presume was on the niost direct route 
toward Canaan, for we are not aware that the people 
had yet been informed that their route was not to be 
direct to that country. The distance of Etham to 
Succoth is not given, nor the time occupied in going 
thither. From Etham the people " turned " from the 
course they were pursuing — evidently they turned 
south, and passed a little distance down the Ked Sea 
on the side toward Egypt. 

186. From Etham they were to go and encamp be- 
fore Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon. The name Pi-hahiroth may here 
be the name of a place, or it may mean the " mouth of 
the gullet," as it literally signifies ; or it may be the 
name of a place derived from its location at the "mouth 
of the gullet," that is, a narrow passage to the sea be- 
tween two mountains, which was so denominated. So 
Migdol means a tower^ and might have been so ren- 
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dered. The meaning is that the camp of the Israelites 
was to be within the narrow defile between two moun- 
tains, with the " mouth " or entrance to this defile on 
one side, and the " tower," which was probably on the 
sea-shore, on the other. But there was a fortress of 
Egpyt called Migdol, and this seems a proper place for 
pne ; and as such a fortress would naturally have a 
tower, from which to make observations, it is not im- 
portant whether we suppose the fortress or the tower 
of the fortress, to be specially had in view in this pas- 
sage. Baal-zephon we conclude was " over against " 
on the other side of the sea. 

136. What is called the wilderness of Shur in one 

Sassage is called the wilderness of Etham in another, 
'hey are made identical from the mention of '* going 
three days' journey " in connection with each. In a 
previous passage, Etham was said to be in the edge of 
the wilderness. What more natural, then, than that 
this should be called the wilderness of Etham ? Shur 
is said in Genesis to be " before " or near to Egypt. 
So it appears was Etham. The wilderness of Etham 
and wilderness of Shur are then the same, sometimes 
called after the one place, and sometimes after the oth- 
er. Gen. XXV. 18 ; xvi. 7. 

It is not necessary to regard Marah or EUm as di- 
rectly on the route toward Canaan, since it is reasona- 
ble to presume that they would turn out of the direct 
course somewhat, to reach a place where water could 
be obtained. 

It is said that they passed to the wilderness of Sin, 
by the way of the Red Sea. We must conclude that 
they turned back in part to justify the use of this lan- 
guage. 

137. From the wilderness of Sin to Eephidim is the 
next move. But between these two places were Doph- 
kali and Alush. The latter were unimportant places, 
or places where no important events occurred, else they 
would have been mentioned in the regular narrative. 
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It is worthy of notice that what is caUed the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, is also called the desert of Sinai. Nei- 
ther term expresses the true sense. The country was 
not a wilderness, as there were few if any trees in that 
region. It was not a desert, as there was considerable 
pasturage for their cattle. It was an open, uncultivat- 
ed country, with desert places and some pasturag^. 
The country referred to, was around Mount Sinai, 
from which it took its name. It appears that Horeb 
and Sinai were the same. Compare £x. xix. 18 ; xxiv. 
16, with Deut. iv. 10, 11 ; v. 2 ; ix. 8. 10. 

SECTION IIL— Feom Sinai to Kadesh. 



NUMBERS — CHAP. X. 

12. And the children of Israel 
took their journeys out of the wil- 
derness of Sinai; and the cloud 
rested in the wilderness of Paran. 

CHAP. XL 

34. And he called the name of 
that place Kibroth-hattaavah ; be- 
cause there they buried the people 
that lusted. 

S5. And the people journeyed 
firom Kibroth-hattaavah unto Ilaz- 
eroth: and abode at Hazeroth. 

CHAP.Xa 

16. And afterward the people re- 
moved from Hazeroth, and pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran. 



NUMBERS— CHAP. XXXm. 

16. And they removed fh>m the 
desert of Sinai, and pitched at Kib- 
roth-hattaavah. 

17. And they dei>arted from Kib* 
roth-hattaavah, and encamped at 
Hazeroth. 

18. And they departed from. 
Hazeroth, and pitched in Rithmah. 

19. And they departed from 
Rithmah, and pitchea at Rimmon- 
parez. 

20. And they departed from 
Rlmmon-parez, and pitched in Lib- 
nah. 

21. And they removed from lib* 
nah, and pitched at Rissah. 

22. And they journeyed from 
Rissah, and pitched in Kehdathah. 

23. And they went from Kehela- 
thah, and pitched in Mount Sha- 
pher. 

24. And they removed trom 
Mount Shapher, and encamped in 
Haradah. 

25. And they removed from Ha- 
radah, and pitched in Makheloth. 

26. And they removed from 
Makheloth, and encamped atTa- 
hath. 

27. And they departed from Ta- 
hath, and pitched at Tarah. 

28 And they removed from Ta- 
rah, and pitched in Mithoab 
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DEUTERONOMY-CHAP. X. 

6. IT And the children of Israd 
took their journey from Beeroth of 
the children of Jaakan to Mosera: 
there Aaron died, and there he was 
baried; and Eleazer his son minis- 
tered in thepries'ts office in his 
Btfad. 

7. From thence they journeyed 
unto Gudgodah;and from Gudgo- 
dah to Jotbath, a land of riyers of 
waters. 

NUMBERS— CHAP. XX. 

1. Then came the children of Is- 
rael, even the whole congregation, 
into the desert of Zin in the first 
month; and the i>eople abode in 
Kadesh; and Miriam died there, 
and was buried there. 



29. And they went from Mitli- 
cah, and pitch^ in Hashmonah. 

30. And they departed from 
Hashmonah, and encamped at Mo- 
seroth. 

31. And they departed from Mo« 
seroth,and pitched in Bene-jaakan. 

32. And they removed from 
Bene-jaakan, and encamped at 
HoT-hagid^ad. 

33. And they went>from Hor-ha- 
g^dgad, and pitched in Jotbathah. 

34. And they removed from Jot- 
bathah, and encamped at Ebronah. 

35. And they departed from Eb- 
ronah, and encamped at Ezion-gi^ 
ber. 

36. And they removed from Ezi- 
on-gaber, and pitched in the wil- 
derness of Zin, which is Kadesh. 



138. When it is said that thev pitched in the wil- 
derness of Paran, in the first of these passages, and the 
same thing is repeated in another, both are to be un- 
derstood in the same way, the first passage passing 
over some places that intervened between Sinai and 
Paran, in the first statement, though the author then 
proceeds to state them. As if he had said, " they re- 
moved from Sinai to the wilderness of Paran. On the 
way they passed by Kiferoth-hattaavah and Hazeroth. 
They then came to Paran." It appears, by a compar- 
ison of passages, that the wilderness of Paran and of 
Zin were the same. Kadesh was in this wilderness. 
Sending spies to Canaan and other important transac- 
tions took place in Kadesh. It is called also Kadesh- 
bamea. 

The other places, or stations, are most of them un- 
known. They could not have been important, or if 
they were so, the subsequent record did not require 
any additional reference to them. One reason of the 
difference, in the two records, is apparent at once. 
Those places that are mentioned, in connection with 
the narrative, had in general some circumstance con- 
nected with them that required the reference to them. 
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Those places given us on the list of stations, are not 
given with reference to any snch reason. 

139. Monnt Shapher is probably the same as Se- 
phar, a mountain of the East, alluded toon Genesis. 
Moseroth here is probably Mosera mentioned in Deut. 
X. 6. Hor-hagidgad is the same as Gudgoda ; and 
Jotbathah is Jothbath. See Deut. x. 6, 7. Ezion- 
gaber was'visited a second time, as we learn from an- 
other passage. They passed there on their way to 
Kadesh, and they came back to the same place after 
leaving Kadesh, and went on thence to the Jordan. 
Deut. ii. 8. And as we learn that they went south 
from Kadesh, in order to encompass Edom or Mount 
Seir, and then turned north again, it is certain that 
Ezion-gaber lay in a south direction. The place is 
spoken of as follows in 1 Kings ix. 26 : '^And king 
Solomon made a navy of ships m Ezion-gaber, which 
is beside Eloth, on the shore of the Eed Sea, in the 
land of Edom." We learn here one important fact 
connected with the geography of that country. It is 
this. The Bed Sea wad the name given both to the 
body of water that lay next to Egypt where the Isra- 
elites crossed, and the body of water that lay farther 
East on the south of Edom. It embraced not only 
what we now call the Eed Sea, but also what we call 
the Sea of Arabia or Arabian Gulf. It was on a 
branch of the former that Ezion-gaber was situated* 
The Israelites then must have passed from Sinai to 
Ezion-gaber, and thence to Kadesh, and then from the 
latter place back to Ezion-gaber, and thence north- 
ward toward Jordan. Kadesh is said to have been 
eleven days journey from Sinai, Deut. i. 2 ; but the 
number of stations given on the list is 21. This makes 
it evident that the people did not pursue the most di- 
rect route, as indeed they could not, and go as far 
south and east as Ezion-gaber before going to Kadesh. 
The eleven days journey then must refer to the most 
direct route, and the 21 stations to the route they a&- 
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tually took* It may be added that, when they left Si- 
nai they must have gone near to Kadesh, as near as 
Hazeroth, in the same wilderness of Zin, before turn- 
ing south the. first time toward Ezion-gaber ; and then 
afterward came back to Kadesh. 

140. At Kadesh it was resolved to sejid spies to 
make observations respectmg the people and cities of 
Canaan. In this way we are made acquainted with 
some places in that land. The most important of these 
is Hebron, so often mentioned in Genesis. Then Ee- 
hob, which we suspect is an abridged form of Reho- 
both. Also Hamath and the brook Eschol. Meribah 
is a name given to a fountain or well near Kadesh, so 
called from the murmuring of the people for water. 
The same name, and for the same reason, had been 
given, to another well in Rephidim. Ex. xvii. 7 ; Num. 
XX. 13, 24 ; xxvii. 14. Hormah is mentioned inciden- 
tally, and appears from the circumstances to have been 
a little north of Kadesh. 



SECTION IV. — From Kadesh to the Jordan. 



NUMBERS— CHAP. XX. 

22. IT And the children of Israel, 
even the whole congregation, jour- 
neyed from Kadesh, and came unto 
mount Hor. 

CHAP. XXL 

4. IT And they journeyed from 
mount Hor by the way of the Red 
Sea, to compass the land of Edom: 
and the soul of the people was 
much discouraged because of the 
way. 

10. IT And the children of Israel 
set forward, and pitched in Oboth. 

11. And they journeyed from 
Oboth, and pitched at IJe-abarim, 
in the wilderness which is before 
Moab, toward the sun-rising. 

12. From thence they removed, 
and pitched in the valley of Zared.. 

13. From thence they removed. 



NUMBERS — CHAP. XXXIIL 

37. And they removed from Ka- 
desh. and pitched in mount Hor, in 
the edge of the land of Edom. 

38. And Aaron the priest went 
up into mount Hor at the com* 
mandment of the Lord, and died 
there, in the fortieth year after the 
children of Israel were come out of 
the l.ind of Egypt, in the first day 
of the fifth month. 

39. And Aaron was a hundred 
and twenty and three years old 
when he died in mount Hor. 

40. And king Arad the Canaan- 
ite, which dwelt in the south In the 
land of Canaan, heard of the com- 
ing of the children of Israel. 

41. And they departed from 
mount Hor, and pitched in Zj,lmo- 
nah. 

42. And they d3parted from Zal- 
monahy and pitched in Puaon. 
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43. And they departed firoxn Pa- 
non, and pitohed in Oboth. 

44. And they departed fh>m 
Oboth, and pitched in Qe-abarim« 
in the border of Moab. 

45. And they departed from lim, 
and pitched in Dibon-^ad* 

48. And they removed from Di- 
bon-gad, and encamped in Almon- 
diblathaim. And they removed 
from Almon-diblathaim, and pitch- 
ed in the mountains of Abarim, be- 
fore Nebo. 

48. And they departed from the 
mountains of Abarim, and pitched 
in the plains of Moab by Jordan 
near Jericho! 

49 And they pitehed by Jordan, 
from Beth-jesimoth even unto Abel- 
shittim in the plains of Moab* 



and pitehed on the other side of 
Amon, which is in the wilderness 
that cometh out of the coasts of the 
Amorites: fur Amon is the border 
of Moab, between Moab and the 
Amorites. 

14. Wherefore it is said in the 
book of the wars of the Lord, 
What he did in the Bed Sea, and 
the brooks of Amon. 

15. And at the stream of the 
brooks that goeth down to the 
dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon the 
border of Moab. 

16. And from thence they went to 
Beer: that is the well whereof the 
Lord spake unto Moses, Gather the 
people together, and I will give 
them water. 

17. IT Then Israel sang this song. 
Spring up, well; sing ye unto it: 

18. The princes digged the well, 
the nobles of the people digged it, 
by the direction qf the law-giver, 
with their staves. And from the 
wilderness they went to Mattanah: 

19. And from Mattanah to Na- 
haliel: and from Nahaliel to Ba- 
moth: 

20. And from Bamoth in the val- 
ley, that is in the country of Moab, 
to the topof Pisgah, which looketh 
toward Jeshimon. 

141. The first station from Kadesh was mount Hor, 
where the death of Aaron took place. It was south 
from Kadesh as the people were not permitted to go 
directly to Canaan, which was north, but were sent back 
by way of the Red Sea, toward Ezion-gaber, as we 
have before seen. Both Kadesh and IJor are expressly 
said to be on the border of Edom. Num. xx. 16, 23 ; 
xxxiii. 37. This was before evident from the fact that 
when about to leave Kadesh, Moses sent to the king 
of Edom and proposed to pass through that land. Not 
being permitted to do so, he turned south with a view 
to going round a southern point of that country. 

142. Near mount Hor the Hebrews were attacked 
by Arad, a king of one of the southern tribes of Ca- 
naan, and some of them taken prisoners. The people 
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resolved on revenge, and the Lord delivered the Ca- 
naanites into their hands, and they utterly destroyed 
them and their cities. And the name of the place was 
called Hormah. It was the same place to which the 
Hebrews had been pursued, by the same people, on a 
former occasion. Num. xiv. 45 ; Deut. i. 44. 

Oboth was farther south than mount Hor. Ije-aba- 
rim was still farther in the same direction, or it may be 
farther east ; for about this time the Israelites were in- 
structed to turn to the north again and proceed toward 
Canaan. Deut. ii. 3. 

143. By a comparison of passages it appears that 
lim and Ije-abarim are the same, the one being an 
abridged form of* the other. We should be inclined to 
regard Abarim as also the same, did not the circum- 
stances seem to locate the two places some distance 
apart. After passing from Tim or Ije-abarim the He- 
brews passed several encampments before reaching Pis- 
gah or Nebo. And Abarim is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the latter places. Indeed it is probable that 
Pisgah and Nebo denote the same locahty, and that 
this was a high point in the mountains of Abarim. 
See Deut. xxxii. 49 ; xxxiv. i. 

The next place, according to the one passage was 
Zared. All we know of it is what is here said, and 
here it is called the valley of Zared. There was a 
brook Zared passed over in this route (Deut. ii. 13, 
14,) which may have taken its name from the valley it 
passed through. But Moses tells us that the Israelites 
were thirty-eight years between Kadesh and the brook 
Zared. Hence we conclude that the latter place was 
near the termination of their route. 

144. The river Arnon is next. This separated be- 
tween Moab proper, and the country of the Amorites, 
whicn latter had been Moab, and is still often spoken 
of under that name. This Arnon is often mentioned, 
for the reason, probably, that, as the boundary between 
two contending nations, it was the scene of many con- 
flicts, and by that means became conspicuous. 
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^ We read of the " high places" of Amon, Its posi- 
tion made it Decessary to establish near it high places 
for defence. It was the boundary line, on one side of 
the country of the Amorites, as Jabbok was on the 
other. Num. xxi. 24, 28. See also Jud. xi. 16-18, 
Isa. xvi ; Josh. xiii. 9. 

145. They went from Amon. to Beer. The word 
Beer means a well. And the reason for the name is 
here given. The people had been miraculously sup- 

5 lied with water at that place. We know nothing of 
latanah, Nahaliel and Bamoth. 

Pisgah is quite noted in Hebrew history. It looked 
toward (or overlooked) Jeshimon. . It is associated 
with the field of Zophim. It was one of the places 
where Balak built altars, at the time of his interview 
with Balaam. It was the place from which Moses was 
permitted to see the land of Canaan. We read of the 
springs of Pisgah. Ashdoth-pisgah seems to denote 
the same place. It was near "the sea of the plain," 
or Dead Sea. Num. xxiii. 14 ; Deut. iii. 27 ; iv. 49 ; 
iii. 17. 

That Pisgah and Nebo were the same place, is evi- 
dent from tne fact that both names are made to denote 
the place where Moses viewed the land of Canaan and 
where he died. Nebo is also mentioned among the 
cities of Moab conquered by the Amorites and after- 
words by Moses. Deut. xxxii. 49, 50 ; Num. xxxiii. 
3,, 38. 

146. We wHl now notice the places on the other 
list. 

Dibon-gad is mentioned nowhere but here ; but we 
have Dibon among the cities of the Amorites taken by 
Moses. It could not be the same, as Dibon-gad was on 
the route to that country and not in it. Almon-dibli- 
thaim is not mentioned except here. Num. xxi. 30 ; 
xxxii. 3, 34. 

" Mountains of Abarim before Nebo." These moun- 
tains are associated with Nebo in other places. Deut. 
xxxii. 49 ; xxxiv. 1. 
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Obviously the terminatioii of this route is the same 
as the other. Both mention the plains of Moab ; and, 
while one mentions Pisgah, the other Mentions ^NTebo 
which we know were the same. 

To account for the variations is not difficult, though 
all may not be equally satisfied with the explanation. 
In some instances the place may be differently named, 
aiS we are expressly told that the Hebrews sometimes 
changed the names of places. Num. xxxii. 38. Be- 
sides, we know that the same place is often called by 
different names. Sinai and Horeb are plainly the 
same. So are Pisgah and ^NTebo. 

Again, it is obvious that one list is much more ftdl 
than the other ; and as it mentions many more stations, 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that it may omit 
some that the other contains. Had the writer been 
aware, at the time, that he was writing for future gen- 
erations that would not appreciate aH the reasons for 
the difference, he would have given the lists more 
alike, or given us the reasons for their being as they 
are. The passages are not contradictory, though they 
are somewhat dissimilar. 

SECTION v.— Places in Moab. 

147. Moab takes its name from one of the sons of 
Lot ; and it is worthy of remark, that the last we 
heard of Lot, he was near this very spot where the 
Hebrewa now are. The name Moab, as applied to a 
region of country, is to be understood sometimes of all 
their original possessions, and sometimes of a more 
limited portion ; (for they had lost the region north of 
the Amon which they once controlled.) Hence, if we 
find this name applied to the country of the Amorites, 
we must understand that allusion is had to the portion 
of Moab the Amorites had conquered and taken from 
the Moabites. 

148. Pisgah has before been noticed as being near to 
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where the camp of Israel then was ; and they, it is 
said, were in the plains of Moab near the Jordan. It 
was where Balak built seven altars and offered sacrifi- 
ces by order of Balaam. Peor was another mountain 
distinguished by the same circumstance. ^NTum. xxiii. 
. 14, 28. It is said of both these that they looked to- 
ward Jeshimon. They overlooked, or commanded a 
view of Jeshimon, is the meaning. And if we suppose 
Jeshimon to be another name for Beth-jesimoth, the 
prefix "Beth" being unimportant, we shaU have a good 
reason for mentioning the fact that the two mountains 
overlooked this region. This was the place where the 
camp of Israel was ; and Balak, it is said, took Balaam 
to such places (Pisgah and Peor) as would enable him 
to see the Israelite camp. 

This is an interesting coincidence. Jeshimon, we 
see, according to the above facts, was near to these 
mountains, and in the plains of Moab, near to the Jor- 
dan. 

Jaazer is a name given to the land of the Amorites, 
what was formerly Moab. There was a city of the 
same name in that country, and doubtless the country 
is named &om the city, a not unusual circumstance in 
all countries. The inference is, that the city was an 
important one to have been thus distinguished. It is 
mentioned among the cities solicited firom Moses by the 
tribes of Eeuben and Gad. It is called a fenced city. 
Moses sent to spy out this place. It was taken pos- 
session of, and the Amorites driven out. Num. xxxii. 
1 ; xxxii. 3, 35 ; xxi. 32. 

Ateroth is one of the cities alluded to when the 
country east of the Jordan was solicited by the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad. It was a fenced city. "Asteroth 
in Edrei" may be the same, and it may not. I£ so, it 
was the residence of Og, king of Bashan. Num. 
xxxii. 34. Deut. i. 4. 

149. Dibon is another of the cities, on the above 
list, and also a fenced city. It is said that Heshbon 
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perished even unto Dibon. The inference is, that they 
were some distance apart. I infer that Heshbon was a 
province, as well as city, and that Dibon lay near its 
outer borders. Num. xxi. 30. 

Nimrah belongs, as above, but it is not regarded as a 
fenced city. So Elealeh, Sheban, Nebo, Beon, Hesh- 
bon. Of these, Heshbon, Elealeh and Nebo, are said * 
to have been built by Reuben as fenced cities — ^that is, 
rebuilt as such. Heshbon was the residence of the 
king, and was of course an important place. When 
taken it is said to have perished even unto Dibon. 
Num. xxi. 30j 26. 

Nebo is the same as Pisgah. Of course the same 
things may be affirmed of it. It overlooked Jeshimon 
— was one of the places where Balak sacrificed — was 
the mountain from which Moses looked over the Jor- 
dan into the land of Canaan. 

150. Aroer was a fenced city, though it is not men- 
tioned on the list of those specially referred to when 
this country was solicited by Reuben and Gad. It 
was on the river Amon, which separated between the 
Moab of the Amorites and Moab proper. The Israel- 
ites are said to have conquered the country, from this 
place even unto Gilead. Of course these were ex- 
treme points. Aroer was the south point and^ Gilead 
the north. Deut. ii. 3, 36. 

Atroth may be thought the same as Ateroth or As- 
teroth, but both being on the same list, they must be 
different. It was a fenced city and belonged to Gad. 
On the same list belong Shophan, Jogbekah, Beth-nim- 
rah, Beth-haran. But nothing more is said of them. 
One would be inclined to think that Beth-nimrah and 
Nimrah are the same. So Beth-peor and Peor are the 
same, and many other similar instances might be given. 
Kirjathaim, Baal<-meon and Shibmah were fenced cities 
belonging to Reuben. Num. xxxii. 37, 38. 

Jahaz was the place where Sihon met and fought 
against Israel. It was in the countrv of the Amorites, 
or at least not far off. Num. xxi. 23 ; Deut. ii. 32. 
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151, Ar is called Ar of Moab, and it of course 
comes Tinder our present head. So it is said Ar was 
given unto the children of Lot. The whole country 
seems sometimes alluded to xmder this name. This we 
have seen is not imcommon. Num. xxi. 26 ; Deut. ii. 
9, 18. 

Nophah and Medeba were on the confines of this 
country. Hence the language, " We laid them waste, 
even unto Nophah which reacheth imto Medeba.'* 
Num. xxi. 80. 

Bashan was an important town, the residence of Og 
the king. Num. xxi. 33. 

Edrei was a place where an important battle was 
fought between Og and the Hebrews. Num. xxi. 33. 

Pethor was on the confines of the country, near to 
Midian, to which place the messengers of Balak were 
sent to meet Balaam* Num. xxii. 5. 

Kiijath-huzath was probably the residence of Ba- 
lak. Hence it is said that Balak, after he had met 
Balaam, went thither. If so, it belongs to Moab prop- 
er, and not to the country of the Amorites. Num. 
xxii. 39. 

Beth-peor, and Baal-peor, we understand as being 
the same as simply Peor. Deut. iii. 29 ; iv. 3. It was 
near to the camp of the Hebrews. Beth, associated 
with Peor, expresses the idea of a residence. Baal, 
used in a similar connection, denotes that it was a 
place where worship was ofiered to that god. In oth- 
er words, these designations show that Peer was re- 
garded as the residence or house of Baal. It was the 
same place where the Hebrews were seduced into the 
idolatrous practices of the heathen. It was " over 
against '* this place, where Moses was buried, in a cer- 
tain valley. Deut. iii. 29 ; iv. 3 ; xxxiv. 6. 

162. Amon and Jabbok. These were rivers. The 
one separated between the country of the Amorites 
and Moab proper, and the other was the northern 
boundary of the land of the Amorites, and separated 
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that country &om Gilead. Num. xxi. 24 ; xxiii. 36. 
Hence we read of the high places upon the Amon, re^ 
ferrlng to high fortresses, situated along the line be- 
tween the two countries. And also, of Jabbok being 
strong, occasioned by the fact that it was a boundary 
line. Num. xxi. 28, 29. 

Argob was a general name for a region of country, 
embracing several cities. It belonged to Og, king of 
Bashan. Dent. iii. 4, 13. 

SECTION VI. — ^Pbomiscuoxjs Beferences. 

153. It appears that the Israelites did not confine 
their conquests to the coimtry of the Amorites, south 
of the Jabbok, but extended them into Gilead. Ea- 
moth was a city of refuge in Gilead. Bezer was an- 
other city in the wilderness and plam country, and 
seems to have been in the portion assigned to Eeuben. 
Deut. iv. 43 ; iii. 16. Golan was another city of ret* 
uge, apparently in the portion assigned to Manasseh. 
Deut. iu. 10, 13 ; iv. 43. 

Geshuri and Maachathi are alluded to as the limits 
of the conquests of Jair in one direction, I should 
think the east. Jair was a Hebrew captain, and his 
conquests he named Bashan-havoth-jair. Deut. iii. 14. 

154. Kabbath was in the land of Ammon ; and this 
Ammon, it will be remembered, was the other son of 
Lot. His dominions, that so far do not appear to 
have been very large, lay in a northerly direction from 
the land of the Amorites. It seems that these two 
sons had their possessions adjoining each other, till the 
Amorites came and conquered the country between 
them. Deut. iii. 11. 

Speaking of the utmost limits of the conquests of the 
Israelites, it is said, they took from the Amorites all 
the land east of the Jordan, from Amon to Mt. Her^ 
mon. The Amorite name for Hermon was Shenir. The 
Sidonian name was Sirion. The same is called Sion ; 
^ may be an abridgment of Sirion. Deut. iii. 9. 
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All the cities of tlie plain and all Gilead and all Bar 
Bhan, were taken by them, unto Salchah and Edrei. 
Deut. iii. 10. 

Nobah took possession of Kenath and the villages 
thereof, and called them after his own name. 

155. There is a reference to the " sea of the plain," 
meaning doubtless the Dead Sea. It was under the 
** springs of Pisgah." So Zoar is referred to as a south 
point of Canaan. So Chinnereth is made a northern 
point, and the salt sea a southern. Ashdoth-pisgah 
was probably the same as Pisgah. The salt sea is 
said to be under it or at its base. Deut. iii. 17 ; iv. 
49 ; xxxiv. 8. 

Kedemoth is mentioned as the place from which Mo- 
ses sent messengers to Sihon, to ask permission to go 
through his country. We may conclude it was not 
far from the boundary. Deut. ii. 26. 

Beth-jesimoth and Abel-shittim. The camp of Is- 
rael extended from one of these places to the other, 
while they were in the plains of Moab, by the Jordan, 
near Jericho. We have elsewhere suggested that 
Beth-jesimoth and Jeshimon were the same place. So 
Abel-shittim and Shittim are obviously the same. The 
latter name also denotes the place where the Hebrews 
were encamped. Num. xxv. 1. 

156. Balaam is said to have come from Aram. How 
could that be, since he is regarded as a JVIidianite ? 
His coming from Aram is probably a *&heer pretence, 
or he might have been formerly from Aram, but more 
recently from Midian. That country was much far- 
ther off than Midian. It is the same as Fadan-aram, 
of which we read in Genesis. Num. xxiii. 7. 

Faran, Tophel, Laban, Hazeroth and Dizhabah are 
incidentally aUuded to. Paran was the name of a wil- 
derness several times before alluded to. Hazeroth 
may be the same as Hazerim, the dwelling-place of a 
race of giants, called Avims. Dizhabah appears to be 
the Dinhabah mentioned in Genesis among the cities 
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of Edom. The others, Tophel and Laban, we know 
nothing about from other passages. Deut. i. 6 ; ii. 23. 
Azzah is spoke of in connection with Hazerim above. 
Deut. ii. 23. Caphtor is said to have been the resi- 
dence of the Caphtorim, who conquered the Avims 
above named. 

157. A nimiber of general divisions, as well as a 
large number of cities, are mentioned in this part of 
the Bible. Egypt is too well known to require de- 
scription. Midian could not have been far from Mt. 
Sinai, as Moses visited that mountain while keeping 
the flocks of Jethro, in Midian. It is known, also, 
that Jethro visited Moses, while the latter was stop- 
ping at Siuai, but the exact locality of Midian does 
not appear. It was obviously some distance east of 
Sinai, as the armies of Israel are not spoken of as com- 
ing far back from Moab, when they made the conquest 
of Midian. Mt. Seir and Edom are the same. It 
took its name, Seir, from the former kin*^ of the coun- 
try. It took the name of Edom from Esau, who ob- 
tained it from Seir, and one of whose names was 
Edom. The former inhabitants we^re called Hori or 
Horim, from Hori, one of the descendants of Seir. 
The descendants of Esau or Edom, were called Edom- 
ites. Deut. ii. 4, 8, 12 ; compare Gen. xxxvi. • 

158. The country of Moab took its name from Mo- 
ab, one of the* sons of Lot. Its former inhabitants 
were called Emims, and were said to be of gigantic 
stature. Deut. ii. 9-11. 

Ajnmon was so called from another son of Lot. Its 
former inhabitants were called Zamzummims. Deut. 
ii. 19-21. All these the Hebrews were instructed not 
to molest in their journey to Canaan. It appears that 
Edom was farthest west, and hence they came to that 
first. Next, east to Edom, was Moab. And the He- 
brews were compelled to go round the southern bor- 
ders of these countries, and come toward Canaan from 
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the south, so as to pass through the country of the 
Amorites, who were enemies, and were treated as 
such. 

The country of Ammon lay farther north, and might 
have been conquered as well as Gilead, that also lay 
in that direction, if there had been no restriction in 
that respect. 

159. The boundary of Canaan is given thus : — The 
boundary commences by the wilderness of Zin, and at 
first seems to run east along the border of Moab to the 
Salt Seai Then the author seems to trace this line 
back to Zin or Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin. 
Where the " ascent of Akrabbim" is, we do not know, 
as the passage seems quite ambiguous. From Kadesh 
the line was to run to Hazar-adder, and so on to As- 
mon, and unto the river of Egypt, and terminate at 
" the sea," meaning the Mediterranean. The west 
border was to be this sea. The north boundary was 
to extend from the sea to Mt. Hor ; not the Mt. Hor 
where Aaron died, for that was south of Canaan, but 
to another of the same name. From Hor to the en- 
trance of Hamath, and thence to Zedad and Ziphron, 
and terminate at Hazar»enan. The east line was to 
run from the latter place to Shephan, and thence to 
Kiblah, on the east side of Ain, and then descend to 
the sea of Chinnereth, and thence down the Jordan to 
the Salt Sea, "the place of beginning." This bounda- 
ry is substantially the one given in Genesis, though 
different names are employed to describe it. 

160. We have an incidental allusion to the Euphra- 
tes, the Jordan, to Lebanon, to Jericho, to Gerizim 
and Ebal. Euphrates was a river, east of the country 
conquered by the Hebrews. Lebanon was a moun- 
tain north. Jordan ran on the east line of Canaan, 
from Chinnereth to the Salt Sea. Jericho was situat- 
ed on the Jordan, opposite to where the camp of Isra- 
el vsi^B. Gerizim and Ebal are moimtains in Canaan, 
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on which the blessings and curses were to be pro- 
nounced. 

161. The other geographical references are not nu- 
merous. The mountams are, Sinai or Horeb, mount 
Seir, the mountains of Abarim, mount Pisgah or Nebo, 
and mount Gilead. The rivers, the Nile or Biver of 
Egypt, Amon, Jabbok, Jordan, and Euphrates. There 
was a brook at mount Sinai. It was probably that 
produced by the water that run out of Horeb. There 
was the brook Zered in the valley of Zered. And Jot- 
bath is called " a land of rivers of water," but the 
names of the rivers are not given. The Red Sea was 
a vast body of water south of Arabia, and took its 
name probably from Edom that bordered on it, the lat- 
ter term meaning red. The Red Sea, passed over by 
the Israelites, was only a branch of the Red Sea in the 
largest application of that term. The " great sea '* 
was the Mediterranean. The sea of Chinnereth was 
what, at a later day, was called the sea of Galilee or 
Tiberias. 

162. There is a reference to the wilderness of Sinai, 
and the desert of Sinai, the wilderness of Shur, wilder- 
ness of Paran, wilderness of Sin and another wilder- 
ness of Sin that should have been spelled Tsin or some 
other way to distinguish it, as the two are unlike in 
the original. Also wilderness of Zin. 

SECTION VII.— Concluding Ebmabks. 

163. If there are ambiguities, or. apparent contradic- 
tions, in the geography tiiat is given us in the book of 
Moses, (which there probably are not,) the following 
considerations will help us to remove them : — 

(1.) The purpose of the record is not to give us 
the geography of the country, but to give us a his- 
tory of the Israelites in their joumeyings through 
the wilderness. If, therefore, there should^ be found 
some inaccuracies, in reference to some incidental sub- 
jects, it is no more than we might expect. That any 
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inaccuracies do appear, may be doubtful ; but, allow- 
ing their existence, the main purpose of the record is 
not defeated or interfered with. 

(2.) Places are alluded to in dllBFerent connections, 
some of which require particularity and some not. 
This is the case with the two lists of names found in 
the history, describing the route and the encampments 
of the Israelites while in the Wilderness. One list is 
only incidental, giving us a few names that were asso- 
ciated with some important event. Of course many 
places would be omitted. The other is a list made out 
expressly to inform us of the several stations at which 
they stopped. If the latter list contains names not 
found on the other, it is precisely what we should ex- 
pect under the circumstances. And if many of these 
places are never referred to afterwards, that, too, is 
precisely what we should expect. The names were 
many of them given to them at the time, and would 
not be likely to be often, if ever, recalled afterwards. 

164. (3.) We have seen that names are sometimes 
given in full, and sometimes abbreviated. Tim and Ije- 
abarim are the same. So Shittim and Abel-shittim, 
Baal-peor and Beth-peor for Peor, and many other In- 
stances. Not unlike this, is the variation in the termi- 
nation of words. Hori and Horim are the same. 
Both forms are used to express national designations. 
To add an s to such terminations is unauthorised. It 
is simply an English imitation. So Hazerim and Haz- 
eroth are both alike, and both are plural terminations. 
In Hebrew a letter or syllable is sometimes added to a 
word, that is perfect without such addition. The ad- 
dition is for euphony. Hence Jotbath and Jotbathah 
are the same. Rehob and Eehoboth and Mosera and 
Moseroth are similar examples. 

(4.) The fact that the Hebrews had no vowels ; and 
that the vowel sounds have to be supplied by custom, 
has led to some variations. Hor-hagldgad and Gud- 
godah are quite unlike ; but let some few allowable 
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changes be made, according to the usage of the Ian* 

fuage, and both will become the same. J5br, in the 
rat instance, is only a qualifying prefix, to connect the 
Elace with Mt. Hor, near which it was. There may 
ave been another Hagidgad to be distinguished from 
it. Hagidgad has a prefix Ha that is unnecessary. It 
is the Hebrew Article that is sometimes prefixed to 
proper names and sometimes not thus prefixed. Leav- 
ing off this prefix, and we have Gidgad left. Now let 
the vowels be changed, and the same employed as in 
the other word, and we have Gudgod. Add a very 
common suffix, and the word becomes Gudgodah, like 
the other. The same changes belong xmdoubtedly to 
many other proper names among the Hebrews. 

165. (5.) The Israelites are expressly said to have 
changed the names of the places they conquered. 
This does not of courae apply to all places. It applies 
more particulary to places whose names were offensive 
by their associations. Baal-peor and Beth-peor, and 
other names associated with the Pagan worship, were 
of this character. Pisgah and Nebo are the same. 
So are Horeb and Sinai. So Hermon is Shenir and 
Sirion and Sion, four names of the same place. 

These, and other principles that might be named, 
will help us out of any 'difficulties of a serious nature 
that we may find in connection with the subject. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MIBACIiES. 

CoNTEim.— Natare of Miracles; Design of Miracles: Credibility of 
Miracles; Miracles of the First Class; Miracles of tne Second Class; 
Miracles of the Third Class. 

166. The number of miracles recorded in this part 
of the Bible, suggests the propriety of devoting a few 
pages of this volume to the discussion of the design 
and character of this class of events. These events 
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are so interwoven with the historical records of the 
Bible, that an understanding of this subject, is essen- 
tial to a proper appreciation of the facts of the sacred 
history, and not'*less essential to the exercise of a ra- 
tional faith in the truthfulness of its declarations. 
With some, the very name " miracle " suggests an im- 
possibility. And we have only to use that term to in- 
cur the charge of weakness and credulity. There are 
causes for this state of things ; and the main cause we 
suggest, is to be found in the common theory of Di- 
vines and Interpreters, by which this class of events 
has been explained. 

167. A miracle has been understood to be an event 
that takes place, in opposition to the laws of Tiature^ 
or by their suspension. Those who have written most, 
in their defence, have so regarded events of this kind ; 
and hence men who have said and written most against 
miracles, have so regarded them and based their argu- 
ments on this view. Of course they could honestly do 
no other way. We th^nk they could have no motives 
of interest to do any other way ; for, in our judgment, 
this is the most assailable ground on which the defence 
of miracles could be placed. The first thing then to 
be considered in the discussion of this subject, is the 
nature of miracles. 

SECTION I.— Nature op Miracles. 

168. We have sometimes wished that the term mira- 
cle could be dispensed with ; not because the term it- 
self is objectionable, in its proper and legitimate sense, 
but because it has been so used and applied as to con- 
vey false ideas, which it will be difficult to correct or 
set aside, even after we have rescued the term from 
its long continued misuse. But the term has the sanc- 
tion of sacred usage, and for that reason it is better to 
correct its misapplications, than to throw it out of the 
vocabulary. Besides, if words and phrases, used in 
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the Bible, are to be thrown out of use, because of their 
perversion, I fear we shall have to dismiss a larger 
number than we can conveniently spare. And again, 
the word now before us, though wro6gly applied, and 
though the wrong application has aided the cause of 
unbelief, or at least has not contributed to the strong- 
est defence of divine revelation, yet it has the sanction 
of established usage in all departments of Biblical sci- 
ence, and on that account it would be unwise not to 
employ it. 

169. The original sense of the term is not objection- 
able. It simply denotes a wonder — something marvel- 
lous — something of course out of the ordinary line of 
events. There is nothing in the term that indicates 
anything unnatural or impossible. And if that idea is 
conveyed by its use, it is because its usage has not 
been restricted to its original and proper signification. 
There is, then, nothing m the term itself that justifies 
the common theory of miracles, or the opposition to 
divine revelation based on this theory. And it is be- 
lieved, with great confidence, that a correct theory 
and exposition of this subject, will tend, in a very 
great degree, to check the tendency of men toward 
sceptical views, and to place the Christian Scriptures 
upon a foundation that cannot be moved. 

170. We insist upon the practicability of so explain- 
ing miracles, as to bring them into harmony with the 
character of God, the principles of the divine govern- 
ment, and the nature of man. And if they can be so 
explained, they- will furnish no just cause of unbelief ; 
and much of the scepticism now existing will flee 
away like the mists of the morning. But assertions 
amount to nothing. We must carefully analyze the 
subject ; and from such analysis we must deduce the 
veritable facts involved therein, and array them in 
their proper position for the defence of the truth. 

It seems to be assumed, both by the defenders of 
revelation and its opposers, that there is a system of 
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laws, established at the mommg of time, and that all 
the affairs of the universe are brought about by this 
system, save that class of events we call miraculous. 
The defenders of the Bible maintain that miracles are 
an exception ; and it is maintained on the other side, 
that being an exception, they are Impossible ; and all 
histories that aniioimce them are unreliable. 

We will not say that the position of the unbeliever 
is entirely sound. Nor, on the other hand, do we 
think that the usual defence of the believer has noth- 
ing plausible to justify it. He says, and truly, that He 
who has the power to make laws, has the power to sus- 
pend or alter them, or to Institute, for the time being 
and for a special purpose, a superior opposing force 
that shall resist and withstand them. He maintains 
that miracles are the result of the exercise of divine 
power, In this way, and for a special purpose. That 
what Is here asserted is possible, we admit. In other 
words. It would be possible, if there was nothing in 
the divine character, and the plan of the divine gov- 
ernment, that required a different arrangement. T6e 
thing Is possible abstractly, but not possible, as a part 
of the government of God in view of all existing facts. 

171. We wiU state a few objections. 

In the first place, as we have before remarked there 
is nothing In the term miracle that requires or justifies 
this theory. It merely signifies a wonder, a marvel ; 
and this, by no means. Implies an impossibility. A 
thing Is not impossible because wonderful. If this 
were so, there would be no wonders. A thing Is not 
opposed to the laws of nature, because wonderful. Of 
course a wonder Is unusual, else It would not be a 
wonder, but not therefore unnatural or Impossible. 

In the next place, the common theory looks incon- 
sistent and contradictory. It comes near making the 
Deity act In opposition to himself. I ought perhaps to 
say that It really does this. He makes a set of laws, 
and, every now and then, he suspends their action, or 
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acts In opposition to them. Thej answer his purpose 
well In most respects ; but there Is a class of events 
that cannot be dispensed with — a class of events that 
are essential to the highest interests of Lis children — 
which these laws are not adequate to bring about ; and 
to do this part of the divine work, a special act of 
power becomes necessary. The regular system for the 
time being, according to this theory, Is set aside or 
suspended, and the special agency supplies its place. . 

172. All believers In the Bible admit the truth of 
miracles. On this point there Is no difference of opin- 
ion. The difference consists alone In the theory for 
explaming miracles. No one will maintain that mir- 
acles are an afterthought — that their existence has be- 
come necessary on account of occurrences that were 
not foreseen, and therefore could not have been pro- 
vided for at the outset. No ; this is not the Idea. 
They were foreseen, and all the conditions requiring 
them were foreseen. We would ask, then, why were 
not the agencies requisite to produce them provided at 
the outset, as much as those that were to produce 
events not miraculous? Could not the All-wise de- 
vise a system of laws or agencies, that would meet all 
the demands of his government, without having, from 
time to time, to Interpose a special agency to supply 
its defects ? 

173. The events deemed miraculous are very few 
compared with others. Could not these few have been 
provided for as well as the others ? Could not a few 
things have been added to the great machinery, then 
organized and set in motion, that would have come 
into play at the proper times for meeting this demand ? 
There can be no doubt of the ability of the divine Be- 
ing to devise a system sufficiently comprehensive for 
all these purposes. Then why may we not conclude 
that he has done It, and that hence no subsequent in- 
terference Is necessary to work out these results? 
With this view, miracles are as much In harmony with 
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the laws of nature as other events. They are a part 
of the same great system. 

174. In the next place, we must not overlook the 
fact (as the theory now under examination seems to 
do,) that, if there is any event recorded in the Bible, 
and there regarded as a miracle, that cannot be seeA to 
harmonize with the laws of nature, such harmony may 
still exist. The event may be the result of some well 
known law, working out this result in a manner we do 
not discover or comprehend ; or, it may be the result of 
some law^ not yet known, though as real and eflScient 
as any other. It is not to be presumed that aU the 
laws of nature are yet understood, nor indeed aU the 
workings of well known laws. 

175. There was a time when the law of gravity was 
not known. Before that, surely men were not author- 
ized to conclude that there was no such law. Neither, 
when it was discovered, were they justified in conclud- 
ing that it was a new invention of the Creator, then, 
for the first time discovered by him and put into requi- 
sition. The law had always been, since the creatito, 
though men had now for the first time become aware 
of its existence. So with other laws. So with, all 
laws now known. We regard all laws essential to the 
working of miracles as included. If the operations of 
the world are to be attributed to a system of laws, es- 
tablished at the beginning of time, surely the latter 
can be so regarded, with as much propriety, as the 
former This view has an advantage of the other in 
this respect — it shows a greater perfection and har- 
mony in the divine plan. 

176. There are time-pieces that give the hour of the 
day, the minute and the second. These are common. 
There are others that will give you an alarm at a par- 
ticular hour or minute of the day or night. There 
are, too, those that, besides the above, will tell the 
day of the week, the month, and day of the month, 
and the year. And what is somewhat remarkable, the 
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hand that indicates the day of the month, will vary to 
suit the number of days in each month, whether it be 
28, 29, 30, or 31. This is obviously a wonderfiil in- 
strument. Some portion of the instrument moves con- 
stantly, and the change is indicated at each observa- 
tion. Other portions move only once in 24 hours, oth- 
ers once a week, or once a month, or once a year. 
And obviously there is one part that is brought into 
requisition only once in four years. The latter move- 
ment, however, occurs when it is required. Such was 
the original design, and such is the actual result. 
Can WG not presume on an arrangement equally per- 
fect on the part of the Creator ? Must the 29th day of 
February, in Leap Year, be indicated by a special act 
of the Almighty, while all other days, months, weeks, 
hours, minutes and seconds, are indicated by the in- 
strument itself? There is then, we say, a law of mir- 
acles. It is as ancient as any other laws. It may not 
always act ; or its action may not always be indicated, 
but it acts when required, at the particular time and 
under the particular circumstances demanding it. 

177. Thus far we have presumed on the truth of 
the popular idea concerning the natural laws, making 
them an efficient agency in working out the processes 
of the universe. We maintain, that, allowing such an 
arrangement^ that part of the world's operations, 
called miraculous, can as well be the production of 
this agency as other events not so regarded ; that one 
was comprehended in the original plan as much as the 
others. In truth, however, the popular idea is a falla- 
cy. There is no such agency, xhere never was such 
agency. Laws are not a power, a force to work out re- 
sults. They are rules of action, and results are worked 
out, not by them, but in accordance with them. The 
common modes of speech, on this subject, are deceptive. 
The only Agency by which results are reached, m the 
divine government, is the Power of God ; and all the 
•laws or rules of action in harmony with which these 
'•ftsults are arrived at, are comprehended in one ex- 
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pression, the will of God. Could men acquire the 
habit of saying, God does these things^ after the man- 
ner of.the ancient Hebrews, and more in accordance 
with sound philosophy, instead of saying that things 
are brought about by the laws of nature, many of the 
difficulties of this subject would disappear. We speak 
of cause and eflfect, but aside from the action of Deity, 
there is no such thing as cause and effect. God is the 
Cause of all causes, and the Cause of aU effects. True, 
the events of his government occur in a certain consec- 
utive order, so that when one thing takes place it indi- 
cates the near or remote occurrence of other things to 
which it bears a certain relation. The reason is, that 
such is the divine will. There could be no science 
without this order. All human progress would be 
shut out, if the case were different. But if an event 
should take place that does not appear to us to belong 
to the regular order — an event brought about, so to 
speak, by a part of the machinery, not so open to in- 
spection, we are not therefore to deny its reality, nor 
ascribe it to a special act of the Almighty, If its use 
is obvious, and the principles of the divine character 
and government are not violated — in other words, if 
it is plainly in accordance with the Divine will, we are 
to accept it on the presentation of such evidence as 
would sustain any unusual event,. No act that ac- 
cords with the Divine will, is a violation of the law of 
nature. God has his rules of action, and never varies 
from them ; but these rules include and require all 
means — even miracles — that are essential to the 
world's progress. 

178. There is another consideration that ought to 
have great weight with us in deciding the nature of 
miracles. What kind of events are so regarded in the 
Scriptures ? Are they such as seem to imply a sus- 
pension of the laws of nature, or an opposition to 
them ? We speak with confidence when we say they 
are not generally such events as warrant the definition 
commonly given of miracles. They do not seem to 
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have required any new or special arrangement to bring 
them about. It is not necessary to suppose a special 
intervention of Almighty power to account for their 
existence. The laws of nature are not withdrawn, sus- 
pended, or withstood. On the contrary, these laws 
seem to have had their regular and legitimate opera- 
tion ; and this fact is expressly stated in the record it- 
self, or at least, is distinctly implied. A few examples 
from the part of the Bible embraced in this volume, will 
sufficiently illustrate this point. The murrain that was 
brought upon the animd^s of Egypt, as one of the 
plagues, was obviously no other than precisely such a 
murrain as would be produced by natural causes. If 
this disease is the result of want of proper care, or the 
kind of food they eat, or the condition of the atmos- 
phere, it would be seen, could we know the facts, that 
these were the conditions then existing, and the dis- 
ease resulted accordingly. 

179. Again, the storm of rain and hail, with the ac- 
companiment of thunder and lightning, that came upon 
the land of Egypt, destroying the cattle and the pro- 
ducts of the field was as much the operation of natu- 
ral causes as any other storm of a similar kind. The 
original arrangement at the first, was gotten up as 
much with a view to this event, as to any other. The 
same causes that combine to produce any other haU 
storm, combined to produce that. So the locusts that 
devoured what the hail had left, were not brought 
upon the land by any supernatural cause. And it 
.would be just as sound philosophy to maintain that the 
locusts were miraculously produced at that particular 
time, and for that purpose, as to maintain that they 
were brought to Egypt by a miraculous cause. The 
locusts were brought there hy the east wind. The 
Lord caused the wind to blow, as he causes all winds 
to blow, and the result followed. So they were swept 
away by a similar cause. 

180. What is said here will apply equally to the 
— Asage of the Bed Sea. The waters were separated 
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by a wind blowing strongly from the east ; and when 
the wind subsided, the waters returned to their former 
position. 

These examples will serve as a specimen. Many 
others might be introduced. They show at least, that 
some of the miracles of the Bible are not opposed to 
the natural laws.- Suppose, then, we find some in- 
stances that do not admit of the same explanation, so 
far as we can discover. In this case, analogy^ which 
is a pretty safe guide, would suggest that these in- 
stances may be as much in harmony with natural law 
as the others, only that we cannot see that fact. Our 
remarks on each miracle by itself, will remove some of 
the difficulties of this subject ; and if, after all, there . 
are difficulties that are not removed, we must do as we 
are compelled to do, in relation to other subjects that 
we cannot perfectly understand, and that is, wait for 
more light. 

SECTION II.— Design of Miracles. 

181. The design of miracles is to accomplish a pur- 
pose, that, so far as We can discover, cannot be accom- 
plished by any other means ; and the object in every 
instance is clearly apparent in the record given of such 
events. The miracles, wrought in Egypt, had an ob- 
vious purpose— obvious to the careftd reader, though, 
it must be confessed, that aU readers do not answer 
this description. 

The rod of Moses was extended over the waters of 
the Nile, and the waters became blood. He lifted his 
rod into the air, and the rain, thunder and hail, so un- 
common in Egypt, soon came upon the land with such 
terrific force, as was never before displayed in the 
same way. He threw the ashes of a furnace into the 
air, and they became a blain or bile upon man and beast 
throughout the land. He extended his rod over the 
Ked Sea, and the east wind . arose and separated the 
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waters, so as to give the people a passage to the other 
side. Will any one claim that the rod of Moses had 
any other connection with these occurrences than this — 
that it proved his divine mission. The rod was lifted 
in the sight of Pharaoh, or the officers of Pharaoh, or 
the people ; and the most wonderful events followed, 
and precisely the same events he was enabled to fore- 
tell. No evidence could.be more decisive than this. 
And lifting his rod, or doing some other thing having 
the same significance, pointed him out as the particu- 
lar person whose claims to a divine mission were to be 
thus established. It has been said that the miracles of 
Egypt were unnatural, because the record assigns an 
« unnatural cause to produce them. It attaches the most 
marvellous power to the rod of Moses. This evidently 
arises from a misajjprehension. No such thing is re- 
corded. No such interpretation is sustained by any- 
thing found in the book. The rod did not produce 
these events. It had no power to produce them. But 
it did show, beyond a doubt, that Moses was express- 
ly chosen to deliver the Hebrews from bondage. It 
may be added, that, as his brother Aaron was associ- 
ated with him, in the same enterprise, by divine ap- 
proval, it was he that sometimes held the rod and gave 
the signal of approaching events, the occurrence of 
which gave the divine sanction to his mission as weU 
as that of Moses. 

182. The design of the particular kind of the mira- 
cles wrought in Egypt, was to point out the special 
object for the accomplishment of which Moses and 
Aaron had received their appointment. Any natural 
occurrence, distinctly announced by Moses, and un- 
questionably fulfilled as announced, would have sus- 
tained his pretensions ; but all occurrences were not 
equally fitted to point out the object of his mission to 
the Egyptians, and especially to furnish them motives 
to permit the object to be accomplished. They were 
required to let the Hebrews go out of the country ; 
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but any amount of evidence that Moses was divinely 
sent on that errand, would have been disregarded, if it 
had not been attended by the severest chastisements. 
They must be punished into obedience to tl\e divine 
mandate. Hence as the plagues of Egypt became more 
and more severe, there was a corresponding disposition 
with Pharaoh and his people to let the Hebrews go, till 
at last the motive became too strong to be resisted, 
and they were not only permitted, but urged with 

freat importunity, and as it were, bribed to depart, 
hat portion of these wonders that took place among 
the Hebrews was of a different kind, and was only 
intended to assure them of the mission of Moses, and 
to point out the path of duty imder his guidance. The 
same object was had in view, when, subsequent to leav- 
ing Egypt, the most astounding occurrences took place 
when they needed rebuke or encouraffement. 

The object of miracles might be shown from other 
parts of the Bible with equal clearness, but it is not 
necessary to bring any illustrations from that source. 
Nor need we extend our illustrations or remarks, on a 
point so clearly apparent, as the one now before us. 
We will therefore, advance at once to our next topic. 

SECTION III.^-Ckbdibilitt of Miracles. 

183. In correcting what we deem a false view of 
miracles, we have done something toward bringing 
them within the reach of credibility, on grounds more 
rational and satisfactory than those commonly assumed. 
They cannot be met with any alleged impossibility. 
They must be judged of like anythmg else, by the 
evidences adduced in their favor. If they can- 
not be sustained by sufficient testimonies, let them be 
rejected ; but let tiiem not be rejected on any assump- 
tion of their opposition to the laws of nature. Mir- 
acles are of course unusual and extraordinary. Their 
purpose could not be subserved, if they were not so. 
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Hence they should be Bustained by more than conunon 
evidence. But they are as capable of proof, by proper 
testimonies, as any other events. It will not do to say 
that they are very strange occurrences- Many of the 
every day events of the present time, would be strange 
occurrences in the eyes of our fathers fifty years ago. 
And fifty years to come, will bring to light facts that 
would be equally startling to us, were we permitted to 
see them. If so much can be said of so brief a period, 
shall we presmne that no strange and startling events 
occurred four thousand years ago ? Every age has its 
wonders, and these wonders, in every age, have their 
mission, as real, though it may be not as obvious, as 
that effected by the plagues of Egypt. There are 
many things recorded in profane history of undoubted 
integrity, that we sometimes find ourselves quite un- 
willing to receive as real occurrences, so unlike are they 
to the customs, and especially the spirit of the present 
age. And as the peculiarities of prevailing customs 
and character, constantly change, and are exceedingly 
diverse in different and distant ages, the facts of one 
age become exceedingly strange in another. 

The present age, for example, is remarkable for its 
benevolent spirit ; and hence the records of some for^ 
mer periods, when this trait of character was less 
prominent, or was little known, seem to us more like 
the fancies of men, concerning a future pandemonium, 
where sinful and condemned spirits are thought to de- 
light in cruelly, than like the veritable facts and trans- 
actions of the present life. Shall we say these things 
never occurred ; or shall we study the age to which 
they are referred, and estimate them according to its 
prevailing characteristics. 

184. Every country, as well as every age, has its 
peculiarities ; and these are many times the occasion of 
much scepticism. Men in one country will not believe 
what is reported to them of the inhabitants of other 
countries. The Siamese king would believe the Eng- 
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lish ambassador, in regard to most of the wonderful 
things he reported of the country to which he belong- 
ed ; but when told that water, in that climate, became 
at times so hard upon the surface, that an elephant 
might walk on it, he was constrained to say the thing 
was impossible. To him the falling of snow, would 
have been a greater wonder, than the descent of man- 
na, in the wilderness, was to the Hebrews. One of 
these things is intrinsically as marvellous as the other. 
Both are to be proved by appropriate evidences. 

185. What is said of miracles makes it obvious that 
they will be believed or disbelieved, much according 
to the temper and disposition of every individual mind. 
Some men are constitutionally sceptical. Others are 
constitutionally credulous. These facts should dispose 
us to exercise mutual charity. I must not censure my 
neighbor for believing less than I do, nor must he cen- 
sure me for believing more than himself. After all it 
becomes a matter of rational inquiry, what constitution 
of mind is best fitted for receiving the truth — ^what 
constitution of mind is most in harmony with facts. 
It is obvious that some may believe too much, and that 
others may believe too little — ^that some may accept a 
fact on too little evidence, and that others may require 
more evidence than they ought. What position, be- 
tween these two points, is most desirable ? what con- 
stitution of mind, other things being equal, will dis- 
pose us to receive the most truth with the least error ? 
Of course we cannot decide with certainty. It is cer- 
tain that the faith of every day life, is based on but 
little evidence ; and yet, in most cases, our faith does 
not lead us astray. There are a thousand truths to 
one falsehood, when men claim to state actual occur- 
rences. The same statement may be made concerning 
the records of the past. If, therefore, we believe on 
slight evidence, we shall not generally be led astray. 
There is a correspondence between the disposition of 
men to tell the truth, and their disposition to believe 
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the tnitA. They will not often state an untruth^ — they 
will not often hesitate to believe what they are told as 
truth. The more confidence we have in men, the more 
faith we will have in history. We believe men are 

i generally to be trusted — ^we believe they have general- 
y reported the truth, in the records of the past. 

186. There is, perhaps, in every mind, a tendency 
to distrust the records of very ancient times, as there 
is a tendency in every mind, not to be influenced so 
strongly by distant, as by near events. Time and 
space are alike in this respect. What is near affects 
us more than what is distant. Hence we have more 
confidence in modern history than in ancient ; and yet 
I suspect few men would be able to give us a reason 
for this difference. What is now modem will be an- 
cient to men a thousand years from now. Will it be 
less true then than now ? Doubtless it will be less 
firmly and implicitly believed, on account of the ten- 
dency just referred to. But will it be less true ? or 
less worthy of confidence ? And if it will not, why 
should we distrust the ancient records of the present 
— those now ancient. If it be .said that there are 
more marvels recorded in ancient than in modem his- 
tory, we reply that many of the facts of modem histo- 
ry, may yet appear as marvellous, when thousands of 
years have passed away, as anything we now find in 
the records of ancient times. Will men who then live 
be authorized to deny them ? We believe them true ; 
we know they are so ; ought they to believe them 
false ? What is now true, will then be strange, and to 
many incredible ; what is now strange, and to many 
incredible, may be true on the same ground. What 
sceptics now deny among the Bible records, is true 
notwithstanding. Sceptics will then deny what is true 
now, and to us known to be so. 

187. It may be added, that what is strange may ad- 
mit of the same proofs as what is not strange. That 
there was a terrific storm announced by Moses, was 
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susceptible of the same testimony as any other terrific 
storm not so announced. That the Red Sea was part- 
ed by a strong east wind, at a particular time, when 
the Israelites could pass over and escape from the 
hand of the oppressor, coidd be attested by the same 
witnesses, and recorded with equal accuracy, as if the 
waters had been separated, as we believe they had 
been, at some other times, when there was no such 
special occasion for such an occurrence. So of most 
of the wonders recorded in the Scriptures. They were 
not brought about in secret. They were in general 
such as could be seen with the same eyes, heard with 
the same ears, and attested by all the senses, the same 
as other events. Nor are we aware that men had spe- 
cial motives for stating^ what did not really occur. So 
far as the miracles in Egypt, and in the wilderness, are 
•concerned, the motives would seem to tend in the oth- 
er direction ; for scarcely a miracle is recorded that 
does not directly or indirectly criminate the people 
who have furnished us the record. If they were hon- 
est enough to record their own folly and shame, we 
ought not to distrust them, when they report unusual 
events, wrought for their encouragement in well-do- 
ing, or their punishment for gross impiety and sin. 

188. The greatest question to be settled, in connec- 
tion with this subject is, whether the evidences, now 
available, to prove the reality of the nSracles, reported 
as having occurred in the days of Moses, are sufficient 
to establish that point. It is not our purpose to dwell 
upon this subject, but a few things seem to us demand- 
ed in this place. 

The Jews have been a distinct people — a "peculiar 
people " — for at least three thousand years. True 
they had so little intercourse with surrounding nations 
that they are seldom alluded to by profane authors ; 
and yet they are alluded to times enough, to establish 
their identity. It is certain that the history we have 
of that people, has been known among them from the 
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most ancient period of their existence as a nation. It 
is either true or false. If true, there is no difficulty in 
accounting for its existence among them, and the uni- 
versal confidence with which they have regarded it. 
But if false, there are insuperable difficulties in the 
way of accoimting for its existence, and the impUcit 
faith they have reposed in its records. 

189. Two ideas, before advanced, may be here re- 
peated. One is, that the most extraordinary events 
recorded in the book, are such as were open to inspec- 
tion by all the people. Nay, they are such as aU the 
people are said to have witnessed. Passing by the 
miracles of Egypt, some of which were not so immedi- 
ately within their observation, we may mention the 
passage of the Red Sea, and the delivery of the Law 
from Mt. Sinai. These were events that were witnessed 
by a million of people. That they could have been 
deceived in a matter of ihis kind, is an idea that no 
one can entertain for a moment. The only mode of ac- 
counting for the record, without admitting its truth, is 
to ascribe it to an after period. It was an invention of 
a subsequent age, and was fraudulently palmed upon 
the people as true. This is scarcely less possible than 
the idea of their being imposed upon at the time. Can 
any one tell the mode of procedure by which a whole 
nation were convinced that these things had taken 
place at some fotmer period of their history, though 
they had never heard of the thing till then ? This is 
not all. There was a song among the people, celebrat- 
ing the passage of the Sea, and said to have been sung 
on its snores, at the time of the occurrence, and of 
course it must have been preserved among the people. 
This sets aside the theory now under review, which 
supposes the whole story to be a &brication of a later 
period. Here was the song, composed at the time, and 
preserved as a perpetual monument to attest its reali- 
ty. They knew the song. They could not misunder- 
stand its meaning. They could account for the song, 
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only by regarding the circumstances as real, that gave 
rise to it. Now, to make the whole of the Hebrew 
nation, some hundreds of years after these events are 
said to have occurred, believe there had been such 
events, and that their fathers had always believed 
them, when no such thing had been heard of, and no 
such belief was known to have prevailed among them, 
implies a miracle quite as astounding as those which it 
seeks to set aside. 

190. There were the Ten Commandments, the veri- 
table Constitution of the Hebrew Commonwealth, for 
which the greatest veneration was entertained by all 
the people. Whence came it ? What were the cir- 
cumstances attending its first utterance? At what 
time did the story of its miraculous character origi- 
nate ? By what means were the people made to be- 
lieve that it came from God, uttered amid the cloud 
and smoke and fire of the burning mount, when no 
such thing occurred, or had been heard of till then. 
This does not show the whole difficulty. The story 
they were called upon to believe, is not that the Law 
originated in the manner aforesaid; but that it so orig- 
inated, and that the whole congregation of the He- 
brews were present and witnessed the marvellous dis- 
plays of Divine power on that occasion. Such a story 
could gain no credit. People would know it was not 
true. They may not have known that the Law did 
not thus ongruate ; but they did know that such was 
not the belief of the people. They knew the thing had 
not been heard of till then. They knew it could not 
have been unknown if true, and therefore the story 
sought to be palmed upon them, was a sheer fiabrica- 
tion. 

191. Let us go farther back for a moment.^ The 
Hebrews did not personally witness aU the miracles 
wrought in their behalf in Egypt; but they knew they 
were bondmen in that land — that they were at length 
permitted to leave it — that Ihey were urged to go; 
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and they knew very well that such a result must have 
an adequate cause. We know this ; and it is for us 
to decide between believing that sundry great and 
wondrous miracles were wrought to induce this result, 
or believing in the equal wonder of their being permit- 
ted to go without any such cause. It is well known, 
that one of the national observances of that people was 
based on the last of the plagues of Egypt. The Passo- 
ver has always existed among the Jews. It is said to 
commemorate the death of the first-bom among the 
Egyptians, while the first-bom of the Hebrews were 
passed over and permitted to live. There must have 
been a time when this institution began. If it began 
on the exodus fi-om Egypt, then the event it commem- 
orates is doubtless true, since it could not at the time, 
have been instituted to commemorate an unreal occur- 
rence. If the institution is of later origin, then it fol- 
lows that the people allowed an institution to be im- 
posed upon them, to celebrate an event of which they 
n^,d never heard, and the truth of which there was no 
evidence to sustain. This is not all. The story they 
were to believe is not merely that the first-bom of 
Egypt were destroyed, and that the Passover was a 
suitaole institution to perpetuate the memory thereof; 
but they were called upon to believe that this institu- 
tion originated at the tune and had been kept up con- 
tinudUyt when now, for the first time, at a period far 
distant from that, they were called iipon to adopt it. 
As well might the people of these United States be 
made to adopt the observance of the Fourth of July, 
to celebrate the Declaration of Independence, when no 
such Declaration was ever made, as that the Hebrews 
should have been made to celebrate the Passover in 
view of an event that never occurred. This does not 
ftdly represent the theory we are called upon to re- 
ceive. The people of the United States must be called 
updn to adopt an observance to commemorate an event 
that never took place, but which had always been ob- 
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'served since the time the aUeged event is reported to 
have occurred. All can see that this is paradoxical, 
but it is still a paradox we must accept, if the theory 
now under examination is reliable. The truth is, the 
celebration of the " Fourth " is the best evidence we 
could have of the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; and the Passover is the best witness that 
can be brought, and its testimony the most reliable, to 
attest the reality of the historical occurrence on which 
it is based. 

192. Again, as we before stated, the Hebrew re- 
cords abound in instances of perversity and flagrant 
sin among the Hebrew people. The instances of mir- 
aculous mtervention, on their account, are all along 
mixed up with the record of their ingratitude, perver- 
sity and sin. If the one record be affirmed as the re- 
sult of a common weakness among the nations of the 
earth, by which most nations have sought to make it 
appear that they had their origin with the gods, or 
were specially favored by the divine being or beings 
recognized in their mythology, what shall we say of 
the other record ? From what weakness did that or- 
iginate ? And if the latter record bears the marks of 
truth, from its impartial reports of the manifold sins of 
that people, then we must concede the same of the for- 
mer, since it comes from the same source. 

193. There is another theory that deserves some at- 
tention ; or rather it is the former with some modifica- 
tions. It is this. The record of those ancient times 
has been more or less modified it is maintained since it 
was first written, and sundry marvels, not originally 
recorded have been added. And this has been done 
so gradually, little by little, that it has been unobserv- 
ed and allowed to pass, till the whole has become in- 
corporated with the faith and observances of the na- 
tion. This theory has its difficulties. One is, that the 
wondrous events sought to be accounted for, do not 
seem capable of the subdivision here implied. The 
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passage of the Red Sea did occnr, with the attending 
circumstances, or it did not. Pharaoh and his army 
perished there, or they did not perish. The story 
could not have grown up to its present form, little by 
little. The event is one and entire. No one part 
could be reported now, and another part added at an- 
other time, and so on till the whole story assumed its 
present dimensions, without involving the same diffi- 
culties substantially that have been noticed in connec- 
tion with the other theory. The story first is, that 
tiie whole of the Hebrew peo{de passed through the 
Sed Sea. Suppose they never did this, and that they 
had never heard of the things before. Would they 
believe it occurred ? At len^tn the record is so chang- 
ed as to be made to say mat the waters of the sea 
were marvellously divided so as to let them pass over. 
The other item in the history has not yet been believed. 
How then is this to be added, and their entire faith in 
it secured ? That Pharaoh and his hosts were de- 
stroyed, by the returning waters, is at length added to 
the rest ; but the rest is not believed, and who will 
have faith m this ? And can we presume that no in- 
quiries will be instituted to ascertain who has been al- 
tering tiieir historical documents, and to have the of- 
fender punished, and the errors he has introduced, ex- 
punged? 

194. Besides, if tiiese wonderM events are spurious 
passages, fraudulentiy inserted, how can we account 
for their frequent occurrence in tiie Scriptures ; or are 
we to presume that the alterations have been very nu- 
merous and extended ? The most important of the 
miracles, recorded in the ancient Scriptures, are re- 
ferred to in numerous instances subsequentiy, and are 
represented as undoubted occurrences. These referen- 
ces belong to different ages, and to ages far separated ; 
and the theory of their being spurious additions, makes 
it necessary to implicate a great number in this charge 
of fraud and corruption. 
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It may be added that the Jews are known to have 
been exceedingly particular in their care of their ear- 
cred writings ; but the theory, under review, ignores 
this fact and presumes on the most criminal careless- 
ness and negligence, on their part, in respect to this 
most sacred of all their obligations. 

195. If any part of the Hebrew Scriptures were lia- 
ble to be altered and corrupted, surely there is little 
evidence to support this opmion of the five books of 
Moses. The Hebrew people were early separated in- 
to two branches, both yielding equally implicit confi- 
dence in this record ; and both having their separate 
modes of preserving it to fixture times, and each doubt- 
less observant of the doings of the other relating to 
the preservation and integrity of the sacred writmgs, 
and ready to expose any perversions or interpolations 
that either might be disposed to m^e. Hence the va- 
riations between the Samaritan and the Jewish copies 
are exceedingly trifling and unimportant. And these 
two divisions of the Hebrew people continued through 
many generations — ^indeed always continued — ^and all 
that time the vigilance of either party excludes the 
idea of extensive fi*auds upon the sacred writings. 

196. We may add one more argument in favor of 
the miraculous character of this part of the Bible. 
There is no system of religion or law, on the face of 
the earth, outside of the influence of divine revelation, 
that bears any comparison with the religion and law of 
that ancient dispensation. Every effect must have an 
adequate cause. And surely, aside from a miraculous 
interposition, there is no cause adequate to such a re- 
sult. K men, without special divine aid, are able to 
come up to so high a position as that of the Hebrews, 
why have they not done so? The fact that they have 
not come up to this position, is evidence that they could 
not. Or if we are not authorized to take this position, 
since men cam, do doubtless much more than they ever 
accomplish, we may at least require a reason why the 
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Hebrews made the attainment, while others did not, if 
both were equally favored. The only solution of thfe 
difficulty is found in the fact, that one was specially 
aided by the divine being, while others were left to the 
influence and operation of the ordinary circumstances 
and conditions of life. 

197. There is a theory prevailing to some extent, 
which seeks to account for the marvellous in the books 
of Moses, by regarding the language as highly poetic, 
and indeed the book itself as a kind of epic poem, pro- 
duced at a period when the truth of history was cloth- 
ed in the marvels of fiction. This theory is quite com- 
mon with a class of educated sceptics. 

Herder, in his work entitled, " Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry," (vol. ii. p, 83,) will give the best reftitation 
of this theory of any we have seen. He says: "What 
groimd have we tcTbelieve this ? Let one read the de- 
scription impartially and observe its entire simplicity, 
its local references, its precise correspondence and pro- 
priety in the circumstances of time and place. Every 
new book of travels has confirmed or illustrated its lo* 
cal truth ; and even to the present day the traditions 
of the neighboring nations and races, are full of this 
ancient history. • • . K a poetical aim were discovera- 
ble in the narrative of Moses, as in that of Homer ; and 
if we saw in it, events combined and adorned for the 
accomplishment of this aim, while at the same time it 
was incompatible with the truth of nature, then it 
might be seen distinctly in the Arabian desert, as well 
as on the plains of Troy, where fiction begins and 
where history ends. The fiction would show itself by 
reference to the purpose . to which it was directed. 
Now in Moses nothing of this sort is perceivable. 
The description of the passage of the Bed Sea, does 
not grow out of the ode that was sung for its celebra- 
tion ; but obviously precedes it, as a perfectly artless 
Seographical description. The giving of the law from 
It. Sinai is told in a style of simple narrative. What- 
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ever is sublime and terrific in it, belongs tb the subject, 
not to the language. So it is with the most fearfol, as 
well as the most agreeable incidents of the journey. 
They fall as artlessly into the general train of events 
and the course of the narration, as does the long de- 
scription of the arrangements of the tabernacle, sacred 
rites, &c., all of which are certainly historical monu- 
ments of that age." 

198. It will be more satis&ctory to the reader, per- 
haps, if we specially notice and explain the miracles 
embraced in this part of the Bible. This can be done 
best, by placing them under separate and appropriate 
heads, according to the character of each, and making 
our remarks with a view to the peculiarities of each 
class. These miracles may be divided into two class- 
es. One class embraces those that were wrought upon 
the senses. The other, those that were wrought on 
outward objects, generally the elements of nature. 
They will be best considered under three heads, those 
that answer the first description under one head, those 
that answer the second description under the second, 
and those that combine both these characteristics, or 
neither, if any, under the third division. 

SECTION IV. — MiBACLES ov the Pibst Class. 

199. These are such as are wrought on the senses. 
All dreams and visions, brought upon men by divine 
power, and made the medium of communicating truth, 
are of this kind. Dreams and visions are in harmony 
with natural law. There is something in the constitu- 
tion of man to induce them, or fitted to receive them. 
But all conditions of this kind are not made significant 
— are not reliable for judging of truth, either in regard 
to principles or eventau When they are so they may 
be denominated miraculous, in the sense of that term 
already defined. They are miracles, not in the sense 
of being opposed to nature, but in the sense of natural 
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occurrences, modified to suit a specific and obvious 
purpose. Several events of this kind are recorded in 
Genesis ; and though they are not always expressly 
called dreams or visions, they are plainly of that char- 
acter. So, many instances are contained in the subse- 
quent records. No one, I suppose, will maintain that 
the burning bush, that indicated the Divine Presence, 
and witnessed the commission given to Moses to deliv- 
er the Hebrews from the yoke of bondage in Egypt, 
was any other than an appearance^ induced by a mira- 
cle wrought upon the «enses of Moses. And if this 
be so, the change of the rod, he held in his hand, to a 
serpent, and the leprosy induced upon his hand, were 
of the sanie character. They were a part of the vis- 
ion, and were only appearances. 

200. The occurrence at the inn, which has been the 
occasion of much scandal and merriment at the ex- 
pense of the- Bible, was so obviously a dream or vision 
that no one would have entertained a different opinion 
had he once obtained any correct notions of our gen- 
eral subject. We do not feel quite certain that the 
event here recorded is entitled to being considered a 
divine interposition at all. It occurred at an inn, 
doubtless at night after Moses and his wife had retired 
to rest. The circumcision of his son, which he had 
neglected, out of regard, it may be, to the views of his 
wife, who was not a Hebrew, was prominent in his 
thoughts. He could not consistently delay that rite 
mucn longer. He was returning to his people where 
the rite was held sacred, and where it would have to 
be performed, or it would be in vain for him to offer 
himself as a leader of the people. The subject is 
brought before him in a dream. The Lord seeks to 
kill him, and thus administers a divine rebuke for hav- 
ing neglected this important duty. His wife performs 
the rite herself upon her son with a sharp stone, and 
thus gives her sanction to its performance, at the same 
time that she gives utterance to her prejudices against 
what she regards as a cruel and bloody ceremony. 
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201. The signs performed in the sight of the He- 
brews to convince tnem that Moses had been sent to 
deliver them from bondage, had been before specified. 
They were the change of a rod to a serpent, leprosy 
upon the hand ; and, if these did not convince them, 
changing some water of the Nile to blood. Can we 
doubt, then, that the wonders here described, were the 
same in kind as those ezhibited to Moses ? They are 
80 regarded in the record ; for the same things per- 
formed in his presence, he was assured would be per- 
formed in theirs. Of course the same process took 
place, and the same principle was involved in both 
cases. Whether water was taken from the river and 
changed to blood, which was to be added to the other 
miracles, if it should become necessary to convince the 
people, we are not informed. But its association with 
the others, makes it obvious that all these wonders be- 
long in the same category. 

202. What must we think, then, of the same mira- 
cles performed in the presence of Pharaoh ? True, in 
some respects, the miracles were more extended, but 
they were not unlike in hind, or in the principle in- 
volved. They were not wrought on the Outward ele- 
ments, or on any outward objects, but they were 
wrought on the senses of Pharaoh and of his people. 
This IS perhaps a new theory ; but it is not to be re- 
jected on that account. We urge the following con-^ 
siderations in its favor. In the first place, there can 
be no doubt that the same change was wrought on the 
rod in the sight of the Hebrews, and afterwards of 
Pharaoh and his officers, as was wrought upon it in 
the presence of Moses at the burning bush. The ten- 
or of the record makes this obvious. That the one 
was a vision, or an efiect wrought on the senses of 
Moses, will be doubted by few if any. Then we 
ought to concede the same of the other instances, 
when the same thing was done. The change of water 
to blood, in the presence of the Hebrews, and the same 
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thing done on a more extensive scale before Pharaoh 
and the people of Egypt, must be understood in the 
same way. The production of frogs and of Kce is to 
be placed on the same list. 

203. In the next place, the analogy of other mira- 
cles, makes us feel the necessity of explaining these in 
a manner to harmonize them with the laws of nature. 
True, as we have had occasion before to observe, there 
may be laws of nature not yet discovered ; and this 
being admitted, there may be among them some law or 
principle in accordance with which a real rod can be 
changed to a serpent and water to blood, &c. But as 
yet no such law is known. In the absence of any such 
law, it is common to refer the whole matter to the pow- 
er of God. All things are possible with him. So the 
thing is e:n)lained and every difficulty is removed. 
We doubt the validity of this reasoning. All things 
are possible with God. But the same record that as- 
serts this, says there are some things that are not pos- 
sible with him. There is no contradiction in these 
passages properly explained. All things are possible 
with God ; but it is not possible for God to lie. It is 
not possible for God to deny himself. He can do noth- 
ing against himself, nor anything that implies a contra- 
diction. Before we can refer these wonders to the 
power of God, therefore, we must show that none of 
these things can be affirmed of them. It seems to me 
that a Veal rod, nothing more nor less than a rod, can- 
not become at once a real serpent. The thing seems 
to involve a contradiction. That real water should 
become real blood, with nothing added or taken from 
it^ seems no less contradictory. We would not speak 
with any great assurance on this point ; but we do 
eay that the theory involves difficulties, that may be 
avoided, and that are avoided, by the view we take of 
the subject. 

204. I suppose it wiU not be denied that there is a law 
of the human organism, by which one man may at the 
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Trill of another, be made to see, hear, feel, &c., what 
does not exist. He may see one thing to be another, 
precisely as the operator may desire, and be able by 
Ids " enchantments " to effect. Under the influence 
of this principle men have tasted water and declared it 
to be wine. They have taken a coin into their hand 
and dropped it because it burned, when it certainly 
l^ad not been near the fire, and was teally not heated. 
They have seen before them heaps of gold, and been 
made wild with excitement, in view of immense wealth 
now plainly within their reach. These and a thousand 
similar wonders have been truly and certainly enacted, 
at the present day, and in the presence of multitudes 
of versions witnesses. The fact shows the existence 
of a law in harmony with which miracles can be per- 
formed. Other laws have been brought into play, in 
this manner, why not this ? Nor is it necessary that 
these things should be performed by some man as the 
agent or operator. We see, hear, feel, talk in our 
dreams, when there are certainly no objects to be seen, 
nor sounds to be heard ; no voice to utter articulate 
sounds, and no articulate sounds uttered. Under the 
influence of disease, men see various images near them, 
and sometimes these images are terrific, and the pa- 
tient strives to flee from them. 

The same principle is here involved. We know, 
therefore, that there is such a principle. It is not diflSi- 
cult to explain the philosophy of this law. When an 
object is placed before us we see it. The light from the 
object enters the eye and forms an image upon the reti- 
na, and this image passes thence to the brain. We hear 
the sound of the human voice. The voice occasions 
movements or vibrations in the air. These reach the 
tympanum of the ear. Thence the sense of sound is 
conveyed to the brain. We place the hand on an object. 
The nerves of the hand receive the impression and con- 
vey it to the brain, and thus we are said to feel the 
object. Odors are carried through the air till they are 
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drawn into the nostrils, and are brought into contact 
with the olfactory nerves, and thus we smell. The 
taste is produced in a similar manner, by the presence 
of food in the mouth, and its contact with a set of 
nerves adapted to this office, and communicating, in 
like manner, with the brain. 

205. Now we know that all these sensations can be 
produced without. the presence of those objects that 
usually excite them. The image of an object can be 
returned from the brain to the retina of the eye, and 
then it is as really and truly seen, as if it were itself 
present. The sense of sound can be returned from the 
brain to the tympanum of the ear ; and then the ap- 
propriate sounds are really heard, though there are no 
vibrations of the air to produce them. So of any oth- 
er of the senses. There is then, we repeat, a law of 
nature that could have been called into play, in ancient 
times, when the designs of the Almighty required it. 

206. Again, it is evident from the record, that . the 
miracles we are now endeavoring to explain, were imi- 
tated, to some extent, by a class of men held in high 
esteem in that country. It is said of the magicians 
that they changed their rods to serpents — changed 
water to blood, and brought up frogs upon the land. 
The lice they could not produce. All this is intelligi- 
ble on the theory we have adopted. Observe, the re- 
cord says the magicians did these things. It does not 
say, they pretended to do them, they made believe, 
and succeeded in deceiving the people. It is not said 
they used any legerd&main^ and only seemed to do, 
what they did not. They did them, as really and tru- 
ly, according to the account, as did Moses, only, as we 
shall soon show, not to the same extent. If the ac- 
count is reliable, as to the one statement, it should be 
received as to the other, with the same confidence. If 
the author intended any qualifications he would have 
signified his intention ; and we have no right to say, in 
his stead, what he failed to say himself. 
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207. We understand that the magicians did these 
things, precisely as the magicians of the present day 
do them. But they could do them only to a limited 
extent, and under favorable conditions. Moses might 
or might not have been able to do the same things, to 
the same extent, and under similar circumstances. 
But to the extent to which they were done, the magi- 
cians could not do them, nor any other human being ; 
and in this fact consisted the miracle. It was, ake 
other miracles we have had occasion to refer to, a naln 
ural event extended or intensified beyond what was 
usual or possible by human means. 

208. We will now note the differences in the two 
classes of events — those performed by the magicians 
and those performed at the instigation of Moses ; we 
will not say by Moses, as no such thing is claimed, nor 
was the thing possible. Moses threw down his rod 
and it became a serpent. The magicians changed 
their rods to serpents in the same way. The contest 
is now equal ; but it is soon decided in favor of Moses, 
for his rod swallowed up theirs, which thing, it is im- 
plied, they could not perform. The rod of Moses is 
now extended over the Nile, and over all the waters of 
Egypt, and they become blood. This the magicians 
imitate, but not on the same scale ; for how could they 
change the waters of the Nile or of other portions of 
Egypt, since they had already undergone this trans- 
formation. It is said the people dug and obtained 
water, and hence it must have been upon some portion 
of the water thus obtained, that their experiments were 
performed. The facts show clearly, therefore, that 
they operated only on a very small scale, though to 
some extent, they did the same thing, and by the use 
of precisely the same principle. 

The next miracle was the production of innumerable 
frogs. These too, were produced. But, certainly, it 
could not be shown that they produced many; for 
every part of Egypt, and every 'place where they 
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would be most unwelcome, was already full of them. 
Next is the production of lice ; but these could not be 
imitated by the magicians, and hence they give up the 
contest that had all along been quite unequal, and con- 
fess that these wonders had been performed by the 
finder of God. 

209. Another thing is worthy of notice. There is 
no evidence that the magicians, in the instances re- 
corded, operated on more than one of the senses. 
They made Pharaoh and a few witnesses, see certain 
things, as they desired. We have no certain evidence 
that they could do more than this, and even here they 
were obliged to submit to certain limitations. They 
could not imitate anything that was very small. They 
could not make their subjects see Uoe^ though they 
could make them see frogs. Unlike their performanc- 
es, the real miracles were wrought upon all the sevises 
of the Egyptisms. They saw the serpent, and they 
saw the water chaijged to blood. They saw the firogs 
and the lice. They appear to have handled some of 
these things, as their houses, and kneading troughs 
and persons were visited by them. They probaSly 
tasted of the water, as it is expressly said they could 
not' drink it. The sense of smell was affected, for 
when the frogs died the land stank. Thus the mira- 
cles were such as no human skill could imitate. They 
were as truly miracles, as they would have been, (al- 
lowing the thing possible) had the elements of nature 
been transformed in the manner here indicated. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that we explain the miracle 
of the darhness in the same way ; and it may help to 
confirm this view, that the darkness referred to wa3 
of a very peculiar kind. It could be felt. With our 
view, that remark was peculiarly appropriate ; but if 
the darkness were real, and, like other darkness, con- 
sisted only in the absence of the sun's rays, the remark 
does not seem to have been required, or to have had as 
just an application. 
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210. It win probably be objected to our tbeory, 
that it contradicts the Scriptures. The Bible 
says these things were done. The rod became a ser- 
pent, the water was changed to blood, &c. It does 
not say these things appeared to be, but were not. I 
reply that the Bible says, with equal clearness, that 
the magicians did the same things, which most inter- 
preters are inclined to deny. Tbej, it is maintained, 
did not do these things, but only seemed to. By 
their arts they succeeded in deceiving Pharaoh and his 
servants, and making them believe they did what they 
only counterfeited. Then, the record is not true ; for 
this expressly asserts that they did the same things, as 
were done under the direction of Moses. It is a suffi- 
cient reply to these nien to say that they deny the 
Bible. There is, however, another class of interpre- 
ters to which me must make a reply. It is that dasd 
who maintain that, in both cases, there was a real 
transformation. The rods of the magicians were 
really changed to serpents, as well as that of Moses. 
The water, too, was really turned into blood in both 
cases. So with the rest. There are two objections to 
this view. There seems to be great impropriety in 
supposing that the Deity would perform miracles to 
sustain the pretensions of Moses to a dj^^ appoint- 
ment, and at the same .time perform others, through the 
magicians, to set those pretensions aside and thus 
defeat his purpose. Agam, it was well imderstood, in 
advance, that the magicians could perform 'some 
wonders of this kind ; and it was with this fact in 
view, that the king sent for them. But upon the pre- 
sumption that they did not possess any such power, 
and that the wonders they seemed to do, were really 
done by the Almighty, the conduct of the king would 
seem wholly imaccountable. 

211. A few things additional and confirmatory may 
be noticed here. Egypt was the , most enlightened 
country on the globe in the time of Moses. Her , peo- 
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Ele possessed many arts now unknown. .They may 
aye possessed some that have not yet become obso- 
lete. They certainly had the art of imposing upon the 
senses, (at least the sense of sight and probably other 
senses,) by what is called their enchantments. It was 
nothing more nor less than psychology. It was based 
on a real law of nature. It could be made available 
for good purposes or for evil. It secured to the magi- 
cians great influence, and great distinction, if not great 
wealth. At first they no doubt regarded Moses as 
only a competitor in the practice of their arts. They 
doubtless felt surprised when he excelled them ; but 
they had yet no idea of any divine interposition, and 
it was only when things were done that they could not 
do, nor ftimish the most distant likeness, that they 
acknowledged it was not Moses but God that did these 
things. 

2l2. Again, it is not necessary, in order to vindicate 
the veracity of the sacred historian, that we regard 
him as having understood the real nature of these 
miracles. The probability is that Moses himself did 
not understand the mode of their occurrence. At all 
events, he was justified, we conceive, in speaking of 
them according to their appearance, and as the people 
throughout the land regarded them. It was his busi- 
ness to state facts, as they appeared, and not to ex- 
Eound the marvellous modes of their occurrence. If we 
ave found out, what he did not know, or knowing did 
not explain, this circumstance is not at all wonderful. 
The same thing is being done in all departments of 
science and of knowledge. That the sun and all the 
heavenly bodies revolved round our globe, once in 
twenty-four hours, was long believed, because such 
appeared to be the fact; but subsequent investigations 
exploded this theory and established another and a 
better one in its place. Yet while the old theory re- 
mained, men thought and spoke and wrote and reason- 
ed, in accordance with it ; and even now our habits of 
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fipeakitig not unfrequently, nay, generally falsify our 
knowledge of facts. If, therefore, the wonders 
wrought in Egypt were then judged of according to 
appearances, and men said certain things were so, when 
they had the evidence of their senses, (generally 
deemed the best kind of evidence,) to bear them out 
in such assertions, though, now, in this nineteenth 
century, a better theory is ascertained to be true, no 
greater incongruity is involved, than in the scientific 
discoverv to which allusion has just been made* 

213. The appearances on Mount Sinai at the giving 
of the law, we understand, to belong to the class of 
miracles now under consideration. It was a miracle 
wrought upon the senses of the people by the Divine 
Spirit. It was the same influence that attended the 
great Law-giver so constantly, only it was more ex- 
tended. That influence was sometimes brought to 
bear upon a few, and sometimes upon many — some- 
times on Moses alone, and sometimes on the whole 
" congregation." 

The preparation for seeing this great sight, and the 
care lest the people should pass certain limits assigned 
them, are circumstances that seem most favorable to 
this view. The presence of the Divine Being, having 
come down to the Mount for the special purpose of 
conununicating with the people, is another circum- 
stance that has great weight. God is literally not thus 
circumscribed, nor have we any reason to believe that 
He ever thus circumscribes himself. We believe He 
has done it in appearance ; and all the practical pur- 
poses of divine revelation are as well answered as they 
could be, if the real presence of Deity were there. He 
appeared to our first parents, to Noah, Abraham, and 
others. He appeared to Moses at the burning bush. 
In the same way He appeared to the children of Israel 
at the foot of Mount 8inai. And if the Divine pres- 
ence was an appearance only, while the real presence 
fills the universe, then the cloud, fire, earthquake, and 
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Bound of a trumpet were only appearances. It was, 
as we confess, a real miracle, but it was one wrought 
On the senses of the people, and not on the elements of 
nature. 

Again, what is said of the appearances seen 
by Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and the Elders of 
Israel, Ex. xxiv. 10, tends to confirm this view* 
** They saw the God of Israel, and there was imder 
his feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, 
and as it were the body of Heaven in his clearness." 
It was not a paved work of sapphire stone. It was 
not the body of heaven in his clearness, but was, M 
it werCy these. 

214. We have before intimated, that the mode of 
communication to Moses, on the part of Deity, as 
described in the Bible, is another illustration of the 
same principle. The evidence of this, is the same as 
that already adduced, in respect to the appearances on 
Sinai, only more conclusive perhaps. The Lord often 
appeared to Moses, and often spake to Moses, when 
there is no intimation that He was seen or heard by 
others present. He sometimes was, when that was the 
intention, but otherwise not. Besides, there seems to 
have been some preparation necessary for coming into 
very intimate communion with Deity. Hence, in one 
instance, six days were allowed to pass, while Moses 
was waiting upon the mount, for a divine communi- 
cation, Ex. XXIV. 16 ; and when he came down from 
the moimt, the condition of his physical system was 
such as to show itself very clearly in his face. Ex. 
xxxiv. 83-85. 

215. The instance of communication recorded in 
Ex. xxxiii. 12-23, is so plainly of the character of 
those we are now speaking of, that it seems wholly un- 
necessary to bring any proofs of a position so plain. 
Moses had a conversation with Deity. The Lord ap- 
peared to him and conversed with him " face to face,^ 
as a man speak^tb unto his Mend." The Lord prom- 
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ised that his presence should be with him in his pro- 
gress to Canaan. But Moses is represented as desir- 
ing something more than this. He is then told by 
the Lord that his goodness should pass before him, but 
that no man could see his face and live. He is farther 
assured that he shall be placed in the cleft of a rock, 
and as the Lord passed hj he should see his back 
parts, but his face could not be seen. How is this to 
be understood ? It had before been said that the Lord 
talked to Moses, face to face. It is now said no man, 
can see his face and live. No one can help perceiving 
the true intent of this passage. In the vision here de- 
scribed Moses did see the Lord face to face ; but to 
see the face of God in fact was impossible. We can 
have some faint glimpses of the Divine Being, like one 
looking out from a cleft in a rock, and looking after 
him as he passes by, but a clear and distinct view, like 
looking directly into one's face, was not possible — not 
even to Moses who had been more highly favored in 
this respect than any other human being. 

216. We did not introduce this last passage with a 
view to explain it in ftdl, but to show that it ftilly sus- 
tains our theory of this class of events. Without this 
view, there are numerous contradictions in passages 
relating to the Divine Being. Moses saw God face to 
face. The whole people saw God face to face. Jacob 
long before saw God face to face. Yet it is plainly 
and repeatedly said that no man hath seen God — that 
no man can see God and live. The meaning to us is 
as obvious as any one thing contained in aU the Bible. 
The persons saw God, in appearance, as objects in 
dreams and visions are seen, but they did not see him 
— they could not see him, as he is — the all-pervading 
Spirit of the Universe. 

217. We may urge another consideration in favor 
of the view we have presented. It is this. The ap- 
pearances, connected with the Divine presence, on 
such occasions, as well as the presence itself, were evi- 
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dendy mere appearances, God is angry at the sins of 
the people. He resolves on their destruction. He is 
expostulated with on the part of Moses, who appears 
to be of better temper, and to have more control of 
himself. He is at length persuaded not to give them 
over altogether to destruction, and resumes his usual 
disposition. That all this has a meaning, everybody 
can see, and everybody can understand what the mean- 
ing is. But to presume that these manifestations were 
real expressions of what was felt and thought and said 
by the Infinite God, would not only be an unworthy 
reflection on the Deity, but it would be making the 
author of such representations a genuine heathen, and 
I know not but worse. 

In visions such representations are to be understood 
as showing the appearances connected with them, and 
intelligible by their significance. In other instances 
the same representations of Deity are simply rhetorical 
modes adopted for effect. In neither case* are they the 
true indications of the Divine character or Providence ; 
nor were they ever intended to be such. 

SECTION V. — Miracles op the Second Class. 

218. There are natural events modified to suit cer- 
tain obvious purposes. 

Such was the murrain. Ex. ix. 3. Doubtless this 
murrain was produced by the same cause as any other 
murrain. It was then a natural event. Its modifica- 
tions to suit the purpose, had in view, were the follow- 
ing : — 1. It occurred as announced by Moses, and 
thus was an evidence of his divine mission. 2. It was 
confined to the cattle of Egypt, and was not extended 
to those of the Hebrews. 3. It was extended to more 
kinds of cattle than were commonly subject to that 
disease. This is not directly and positively asserted, 
but we think it is implied ; for it is said that all the 
cattle of Egypt died ; and yet, at a subsequent period. 
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not very remote, we read of the cattle of Egypt, as if 
they had not all been destroyed. K we understand 
the passage thus, "all Mnda of the cattle of Egypt 
died," on the presumption that this disease did not 

Senerally attack so many kinds, then all is plain, 
'herefore, if only all hinds died, there might be many 
cattle left, as there seem to have been, from the subse- 
quent record. 

219. The bile or blain too was a natural effect from 
a natural cause. It was, however, modified to answer 
a particular purpose thus : 1. It took place at the in- 
stance of Moses. He threw the ashes into the air, not 
to produce the bile, but to show that it would occur as 
he should indicate. It occurred accordingly, and thus 
attested the authority he had received from God ; and 
this was one object had in view. 2. It came alike 
upon the magicians, and therefore it showed that Moses 
was not the practicer of their arts, but was a messen- 
ger of God^, 

The hail that followed the blain was another natural 
event. Its modifications are these : 1. It was remark- 
able, and distinguished from all other similar storms by 
its severity. 2. It occurred at a particular time speci- 
fied. 3. It occurred at the stretching forth of the 
hand of Moses. 4. There was no hail in Goshen. 6. 
The storm ceased at a signal given by Moses. 

220. The locusts that came upon Egypt were 
brought there by a strong east wind. It was a natur- 
al event. And we know from various sources, that 
these animals were, many times, a great scourge to 
eastern countries, and that they moved in vast.numbers 
by the force of the wind, to light upon any land that 
might lie beneath them when the wind abated. The 
modifications of this event were : 1. It occurred at 
the instance of Moses, and it left in the same way. 2. 
It was unusual by the immense number of locusts. 

The last miracle, constituting the Plagues of Egypt, 
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was the death of the first bom, in all the families of 
the Egyptians. This, too, was a natural event. And 
though it is not said by what means they died, yet we 
are at liberty to say, it was by some natural means* 
And as we know that, among the ancient nations the 
first bom in the family was regarded with special favor, 
it is not difficult to suppose that their death may have 
been occasioned, in this instance, by some special in- 
dulgence — or that special indulgence may have ex- 
posed them, as it has often others, to an attack from 
some fatal malady than passing over the land. The 
speciality of this event consists, Ist, in its restriction to 
Egypt, and 2d, in its coming as announced by the 
Prophet. 

221. The passage of the Eed Sea was another natu- 
ral event, though it may not be easy to make all men 
believe it. Indeed there are certain constitutions of 
mind, that are the better satisfied, the more marvellous 
the events of the Bible are made to appear. And if 
any natural circumstances are recorded, in connection 
with the miracles of the Bible, these circumstances are 
not regarded by this class of persons. They can see 
nothing but a special act of divine power ; and they 
are indined to invest every incident with wonder and 
marvellousness. To us, on the contrary, it is more 
easy to believe in events that bear some analogy to 
what we know to be natural, than in those that are 
entirely unlike the ordinary workings of nature or 
providence. It seems more rational that Deity should 
avail himself of forces already in existence, and near at 
hand, than to bring into requisition other forces, that 
seem to be placed at a distance, and outside the usual 
circle of divine operations. It is certain that the 
waters of the Red Sea were separated by a strong east 
wind. So the record reads and we are not at Imerty 
to alter it. The sea at this point appears,' from the 
circumstances, to have been narrow. There was a 
city on one side, and over against it, a city on the 
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other side. The aUnsion to both, in the same connec- 
tion, would not have been made, if they had been far 
apart. If the two banks of the sea were not far sepa- 
rated, and the waters spread out above and below this 
point into a broader surface, then it is reasonable to 
presume that the projecting points on either side ex- 
tended under the water, as such projections are apt to 
do in similar instances. These two points, lying oppo- 
site each other, on a line east and west, an east wind 
would tend to throw the water in both directions, north 
and south ; and when the wind subsided, the waters, 
on either hand, would flow back. This being of fre- 
quent occurrence, there would be formed, between the 
two projecting points, a ridge or bank of sand, that 
might come near to the surface. Of course then, a 
long continued blow from the east, and especially a 
strong blow, might leave this ridge dry, so as to per- 
mit, for a brief space, a passage across. All these 
things are implied in the statement that it was the east 
wind, that separated the waters, so as to let the Israel- 
ites pass on dry land. 

222. The miracle, as we understand the matter, con- 
sisted in the following circumstances : 1. A commu- 
nication to Moses that led him to that particular spot, 
when he was on a different route ; and he would not 
have "turned," and gone to that place had he not 
been divinely impressed to do so ; for it appears from 
the record that there was, at the time, no prospect of 
passing over, though sometimes such a thing may have 
been done. 2. The rising of the wind at the usual 
signal, and its continuance till the waters were sepa- 
rated. 3. The return of the wind, at precisely the 
moment when the Egyptian armies had entered upon 
the narrow ridge and were pursuing the Hebrews. 
All that was special here and constituted the miracle 
may be expressed by a single word, coincidence, 

223. Two or three circumstances may require a 
brief explanation. One is, that the waters were a 
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wall on either side of the passage. In the language 
of the Bible this means nothing more than this, that 
the waters, on either hand, were as a wall. They 
were a wall, not by their height, but by their depth ; 
and being deep, the people that were- passing over 
were as effectually guarded, on the right and left flank, 
as if there had been a high and impassable wall placed 
there. The reason for making this statement may have 
been, and doubtless was, not to increase the wonder of 
the event, but simply to show that there was no chance 
for the Egyptians to attack the Hebrews, on the right 
or left. And therefore they must either give up the 
pursuit, or follow them across this narrow passage. 

Again it is said that the Lord took off their chariot 
wheels. Did he take the wheels off from the end of 
the axle, or did he take them off from the narrow 
ridge on which they were making their passage across ? 
The last is the undoubted meamng. The result was a 
very natural one, under the circumstances, and espe- 
cially when the wind began to abate and the waters to 
return, rendering the passage more and more narrow^ 
and adding terror and dismay to their other diflSculties. 

224. Again, it is said that the Lord " looked unto 
the host of the Egyptians, through the pillar of fire 
and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyp- 
tians." The true meaning appears to be that, hy 
means of the pillar of fire and of the cloud, the Lord 
troubled the Egyptians. The pillar of fire and of the 
cloud, we are told, was between the two armies. Ob- 
serve, the wind was blowing from the east ; and the 
two armies were passing along a narrow passage across 
the sea. With this arrangement, the Btebrews would 
have all the advantage of the fire, to give them light, 
and the Egyptians all the disadvantages of the cloud, 
increasing the darkness of the night. It does not cer- 
tainly appear, but that the pillar of fire and a cloud 
was an artificial device — the cloud being the smoke 
arising from the fire, and driven by the wmd directly 
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into the face of the Egyptians. But whether it were 
natural or supernatural, the effect was the same. The 
Egyptians were troubled, and the Hebrews assisted, 
and this is the reason given why the fire and cloud 
took that position. 

226. The bitter waters of Marah became sweet by 
putting in a kind of tree that was made known to 
Moses. It would have suited our expounders, if the 
waters had been made sweet without any such instru- 
mentality. The event is so obviously like the others 
we have noticed, that it does not require special re- 
mark. 

226. The waters brought from the rock in Horeb 
is a more marvellous occurrence, and one that wiU 
come up to the taste of the most ideal, and gratify the 
propensity of the most enthusiastic lovers of the won- 
derful, btill there is reason to believe that the most 
marvellous portion of the transaction only, is set down 
in the record. Indeed there doubtless were many 
things connected with the wonderful recorded in this 
part of the Bible that would modify the occurrences 
materially, if they had been given to us. True we can- 
not tell what they were, and we can reason only from 
what we have in the book. That other things did 
occur we know. The history of the doings of a mil- 
lion of people, for a period of forty years, could not 
be printed upon a few pages of the Bible. We had 
no right to expect that more than a few things would 
be recorded. We had no right to expect that all the 
things recorded would come down to our day. Hence 
we read of books that are lost, and they belong to a 
very early period, some of them as far back as the 
time of Moses. The record we have plainly implies 
that many things occurred of which there is no record. 
The judges of thousands and of hundreds and of fifties 
and of tens were constantly employed in the judicial 
proceedings of the government, but only a few intima- 
tions of the cases that employed their time, and taxed 
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their wisaom, are contained in the record. Indeed up to 
the time of their appointment, Moses sat to judge the 
people, from morning to night, but there has been pre- 
served no docket of the cases that came before him. 
When Moses makes a sort of review of the past, while 
he had been the leader of the people, as he does in the 
last of the five books, he often supplies omissions, and 
states things that had not been stated before. Shall 
we presume that he supplied all that could possibly 
throw light on the incidents contained in the first 
record ? It is certain that he did not. 

227. In regard, therefore, to the miracle at Horeb, 
may we not reasonably presume that some things oc- 
curred there that are not put down, and that these 
things would give that event an appearance that does 
not now belong to it. We do not believe it would 
cease to be a miracle, though we do suspect it would 
lose some of its marvellous features. The use of 
Moses' rod, on that occasion, had the same significance 
as on other occasions. It did not open the rock, and 
let the waters out, but it connected him with the mira- 
cle in such a way as to establish his claims to a divinie 
mission in the presence of the elders of Israel who 
witnessed it. 

We need not suppoa.e that the rock in Horeb was 
one single rock that was cleft asunder, on that occa- 
sion, and from the centre of which the water pro- 
ceeded. It was more properly a ledge of rocksj or a 
rocky mountain, from some crevice of wmch the water 

Sroceeded, precisely as it often does in other localities, 
'he inference is, that there was water in the mountain 
waiting for an opening to give it exit, which, up to 
that time, had escaped through some other passage 
into the low land below, and been mingled with the 
soil. It now bursts forth from a crevice in the rocky 
side of the mount, and becomes a supply for the wants 
of the famishing multitude. We should not transcend 
the proper bounds of legitimate interpretation, if we 
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should suppose that some artificial means were resorted 
to, to find the water, and open for it a passage. It is 
sufficiently miraculous, if we make Moses to have been 
divinely informed that water could there be obtained, 
and to have supplied the people from it, at this partic- 
ular juncture, when they so much needed it. 

228. There are three instances, on that ancient re- 
cord, in which the people were miraculously furnished 
with water. The mstance at Horeb is one, that at 
Meribah is another, and Beer another. Num. xx. 11 ; 
xxi. 18. In neither instance are we expressly told 
that any natural means were resorted to, to obtain the 
water. Still the very name Beer (well) given to the 
latter place would imply as much as this. And be- 
sides, in connection with the supply at this place a song 
is reported in which it is said : — 

" The princes digged the well^ 
The nobles of the people digged it; 
By the direction of the law-giver. 
With their staves," 

And yet, at this place, as well as at the others, the 
supply is regarded as miraculous. " That is the well 
whereof the Lord spoke unto Moses, Gather the peo- 
ple together and I will give them water." God gave 
them water, though they had to dig for it. That they 
should obtain a full supply at once, by digging for it, 
was miraculous, in that country where such a thing 
was so unusual. If we suppose the same of Horeb 
and Meribah we do not at all do away with the mirac- 
ulous character of that event. It may be added, that 
the song above alluded to is obviously a quotation from 
some other book. It was not found in the historical 
narrative. Who knows but that the same document 
would have thrown some light on the transaction at 
Horeb ? 

229. The supply of quails, at two different times, 
can be accounted for on natural principles. Some pe- 
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culiarities connected with these occurrences are the 
only remarkable things that attracted the historian's 
attention. 

The holding up of the hands of Moses, during a 
certain battle, when the success of the battle depended 
on the lifting up or lettiu'r down of his hands, need 
not be explsdned as a very great wonder. It is ob- 
vious that Moses had somethmgin his hand, as a sig- 
nal, that could be seen by the Hebrew army ; and if 
we connect with that, the idea of encouragement or 
discouragement as the hand rose or fell, the effect on 
the army is at once explained. 

The leprosy that was sent to punish Miriam, for her 
insubordmation, was induced, like any other leprosy. 
Intensity is the only peculiarity that distinguished it 
from any other instance of leprosy, besides the fact of 
its being a punishment for her sin. 

The earth opened her mouth and swallowed up 
Korah and his company, precisely as it has done the 
same thing, at other times, and in other places. That 
it should occur at that particular time, at the sugges- 
tion of Moses, and should engulf only the offenders, 
are the peculiar and striking features of this event. It 
was a natural event modified to suit a special occasion 
and a special purpose. 

230. The healmg of those that looked upon the 
brazen serpent, was a natural event intensified. It was 
the result of a strong faith, which, in all cases of dis- 
ease, has much to do in effecting a recovery. Intensify 
this faith, and as remarakable results will follow in 
other cases, as in the one now before us. 

The rod of Aaron that budded, may be explained In 
the same way. It is said~to have budded and brought 
forth almonds. It was, then, at first an almond rod ; 
and though it was not expected to bud, without special 
aid from the Deity, yet by that aid, and the use of a 
natural law extended, it could bud, and did. The 
other rods did not bud, and this was another peculiari- 
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ty that made this event a remarkable mstance of divine 
interposition. We said it was an almond rod ; because 
this seemed a fair inference. If it suits the visionary 
expounders better, to regard it as a rod of iron, then 
let them so regard it. We would interpose no obstacles 
to the faith of men in wonderful events. Better have 
too easy a faith than none at all. 

SECTION VI.— Miracles op the TmRD Class. 

231. These are such as do not come under the pre- 
vious heads. They may belong on one list or on the 
other, or they may differ from both. There are but 
few of this kind. 

The fire that came forth from the Lord and destroy- 
ed Nadab and Abihu, for using strange fire before the 
altar of the Lord, may have been fire from the clouds, 
as that, in Hebrew phrase, is often called " fire from 
the Lord," or it may have been fire from the earth, 
like that which came forth from the opening in the 
earth, when Korah and his company were swallowed 
up ; or it may have been capital punishment by fire, at 
the divine command, which is not so likely. The first 
supposition we think the most probable ; and hence in 
English and modem parlance, they were struck by 
Ughtning. 

232. The pillar of a cloud and of fire may have 
been a mere appearance ; and hence belong to the 
first-class of miracles ; or it may have been no miracle 
at all, though some things connected with the arrange- 
ment must have been miraculous. 

It was necessary that the people should have some 
signal by which they could know when to advance and 
when to delay. It was perfectly possible for this sig- 
nal to have been an artificial arrangement. A fire by 
night would be the best device, and a dark cloud by 
day. Both these things would result from one single 
arrangement. A fire would be a conspicuous object to 
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look at in the night, and the cloud arising from it, 
would not be observed. In the day time, the fire 
would not be seen, but the cloud would be very- 
conspicuous. When the cloud arose the people were 
to advance, and when the cloud settled down, the peo- 
ple were to pitch their tents and remain in the same 
place. And this movement may have been occasioned 
by a natural law, with some modifications ; for when 
the weather is pleasant, and the atmosphere pure, the 
cloud would naturally ascend ; and in the unpleasant 
weather, or on the approach of a storm, the cloud 
would rest down near the earth. In some respects the 
language employed may be easily reconciled with this 
view, and in some this may not be so easily done. 
The angel of the Lord that removed from before the 
camp of Israel and stood between them and the Egyp- 
tians, at the Eed Sea, may have been the person or 
company of persons who had charge of this arrange- 
ment, or it may have been the pillar itself that is called 
the angel of the Lord, as inanimate things are often 
called in the Bible. 

233. That the Lord descended in the pillar of cloud, 
may be understood as referring to the cloud that ac- 
companied his descent, or it may mean that He de- 
scended into the piHar of cloud. The Hebrews could 
not see God. If he made himself known to them, by 
any remarkable manifestations. He must do it in some 
way by which his form should not be seen. Moses 
expressly tells the Hebrews that they had never seen 
the form of their God ; and therefore it would be in 
vain to try to make any image or likeness of Him,-as 
the heathens were accustomed to do. Hence they 
speak of Him as having come down into the cloud that 
continually covered the tabernacle, and in some in- 
stances speaking to them from the cloud. All this is 
perhaps as easily understood and explained of some ar- 
tificial arrangement as any other. 

234. The manna on which the Israelites were fed in 
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the wilderness may have been a natural production of 
that climate and country. There is even now a sub- 
stance produced in that country and in other countries 
that passes* under that name, though the quantity is 
very inconsiderable. It is not difficult to suppose that 
tibe quantity, in ancient times, may have been much 
greater than at present. At all events, allowing the 
manna to have been a natural production, there must 
have been a miracle in fiimishing so great a quantity, 
and in restricting its supply to six days in the week. 
And in these modifications we see reason for placing 
this on the second list of miracles before described. 
One or two considerations may be added that will 
throw light on this subject. It does not positively 
appear that the manna did not fall on the seventh day, 
as on other days, though this is not the common under- 
standing of the language where this circumstance is 
alluded to. That the people did not find any on the 
Sabbath day, may be understood as asserting merely 
that they did not seek for any. And when it is said 
that some of them went out to see the manna on that 
day but did not find any, the meaning may be the 
same. They may have seen it, without finding it, ac- 
cording to the phraseology employed in the prohibi- 
tion. 1 think the language will bear this construction. 
That the manna was the principal food of the Israel- 
ites, during their sojourn in the wilderness, is rather 
assumed, than clearly deduced firom the record. It 
is certain that they had other food to some extent. The 
two instances of an extraordinary supply of quails, 
shows that there might have been a moderate supply 
at other times. Besides, there were other wild ani- 
mals fit for food in that country, to which the people 
could have had access. Furthermore, they had with 
them their flocks and herds ; and to say they did not 
use them, is an unwarranted assertion. They doubtless 
ate the milk and the flesh of their animals ; and they 
might have derived a considerable proportion of their 
sustenance firom that source. We must not get a false 
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impression of this subject firom the statement tnat the 
wandering of the Hebrews was in the wUdemesa ; for 
this term does not denote a barren country, but only 
one that is not thickly inhabited. 

" 236, Again, it is worthy of inquiry, on the assump- 
tion that me people lived principally on manna, how 
they had subsisted up to the time the manna was ftir- 
nished. I suspect that we shall come nearest to the 
truth, if we consider this supply to make up what the 
people lacked^ from other sources, rather than as con- 
stituting their principal support. And here may be a 
proper place to correct another error somewhat allied to 
the one just noticed. The people sometimes complained 
for the want of water, and were miraculously supplied. 
It was not because they had no water, but it was because 
their supply was not as abundant as they desired, or 
because it was not as good as they wished. If it 
were not so, why should they have been censured for 
their complaints? The censure presumes that they 
ought not to complain. But if they had no water, 
their murmuring was well founded, and the censure 
was unjust. On the other hand, if they had water, it 
may be asked, why should they have been indulged 
with more or better by a miracle ? The only view of 
this subject that admits of a reconciliation of these 
difficulties, is this that the people were supplied with 
water, of a certain kind and to a limited extent, and 
that they would not have complained in view of any 
hardships arising from this source, if they had possess- 
ed a fortitude and endurance equal to the enterprize 
they had undertaken, and the vast benefits they hoped 
to reach. The miraculous supply, however, was to 
assure them of the divine protection, and give them 
additional confidence in the providence of God. It 
was not what they had any rignt to claim, or murmur, 
not to have received before, but it was a favor divinely 
bestowed and claiming their gratitude and trust. 
Another difficulty is removed by these views. How 
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could such a vast multitude have been supplied with 
water at a single well, or even at the twelve wells of 
Elim, as the record seems to imply ; and when we 
consider the immense herds of cattle they had with 
them, that must, in like manner, have been supplied, 
the difficulty is greatly increased. The latter consid- 
eration adds a difficulty, to be sure, but it takes away 
one at the same time. The milk of their animals would 
lessen the demand for water with the people. The 
true view of this subject is, that the references to a 
single well, or to several wells, in any one place, are 
intended to point out an extra accommodation — a 
supply not absolutely indispensable, but exceedingly 
convenient, while the ordinary supplies were obtained 
from other wefls to which no allusion is made, or from 
low grounds where water of a poorer quality could be 
obtained. 

We shall have occasion to say many more things, in 
regard to the miracles recorded in this part of the Scrip- 
tures ; but this we prefer to do in connection with the 
narrative of other events of which we shall treat in 
another part of this work, rather than to extend the 
present chapter, which has already far exceeded the 
dimensions intended at the outset. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ISBAEUTES IN EQYFT. 

Contents*— Hebrew Families in Egypt; Cruel Policy of Pharaoh; 
Birth and Exposure of Moses; He Sympathizes with His People; 
Flees to Midian; He is Commissioned to Deliver His People from 
Bondage; Burdens of the People; Genealogy of Aaron and Moses; 
Rods Chan^red to Serpents, and the Water to Blood; The Frogs, Lice 
and Flies; The Murrain, Blain and Hail; The Locusts; The Dark- 
ness; Death of First Born. 

•SECTION I. — Hebbew Familibs in Egypt. 

236. It was very natural that the history, contained 
in this book of Exodus, should be prefaced with a 
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general statement of the number of families and per- 
sons, that came down from Canaan to that country. 
Hence the following passage : — - 

EXODUS I. 

1. Now these are the names of J 4. Dan, and Naphtali, Gad» and 
the children of Israel which came Asher. 



into Egypt ; every man and his 
household came with Jacob. 

2. Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and 
Judah. 

3. Issachar, Zebulun, and Ben- 
jamin. 



5 And all the souls that came 
out of the loins of Jacob were sev- 
enty souls : for Joseph was in Egypt 
already^ 



Eeuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar and Zebu- 
lun, are here put down in the order of their birth. 
Then follows Benjamin. Joseph would be named be- 
fore Benjamin, but being already in Egypt, he is not 
put down in this order. 

Then the writer gives us the names of the children 
of the handmaids ; first, those of Bachel's maid, and 
then those of Leah's maid ; of the former, Dan and 
Naphtali ; of the latter. Gad and Asher. Gen. xxix. 
81-35 ; XXX, 14-21 ; xxx. 1-8, 9-13. 

The seventy souls are put down in Gen. xlvi. 8-27, 
thus : — 

Children of Leah 33 Gen. xM. 15. 

Children of Leah's maid 16 Gen. xlvi. 18. 

Children of Rachel 14 Gen. xlvi. 22. 

ChUdren of Rachel's maid 7 Gen. xlvi. 25. 

70 

This reckoning leaves out Dinah, the daughter, and 
includes Er and Onan that died in Canaan, and did 
not come into Egypt, and Joseph and children that 
were in Egypt. Or if we suppose Er or Onan omit- 
ted in the last list, we may include Jacob himself and 
Dinah, to make up the number. 
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SECTION IL—Ceuel Policy of Pharaoh. 

EXODUS I. 



6. And Joseph died, and all his 
brethren, and all that generation. 

7. And the children of Israel 
were firaitftil, and increased abun- 
dantly, and multiplied, and waxed 
exceeding mighty: and the land 
was fiUea with them. 

8. Now there arose up a new 
king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph. 

9. And he said unto his people. 
Behold, the people of the children 
of Israel are more and mightier 
than we: 

10. Come on, let us deal wisely 
with them; lest they multiply, and 
it come to pass, that, when there 
&lleth out any war, they join also 
unto our enemies, and fight a^rainst 
us, «nd so get them up out of the 
land. 

11. Therefore they did set over 
them task-masters, to afflict l^em 
with their burdens. And they 
built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, 
Pithom and Raamses. 

12. But the more they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied 
and grew. And they were grieved 
because of the children of lirael. 

13. And the Egyptians made the 
children of Israd to serve with 
rigor: 

14. And they made their lives 
bitter with haid bondage, in mor- 
tar, and in brick, and in all man- 
ner of service in the field; all their 
service, wherein they made them 
serve, was with rigor. 



15. And the kinii; of Egypt spake 
to the Hebrew midwives, of which 
the name of one was Shiphrah, and 
the name of the other Puah: 

16. And he said. When ye do the 
office of a midwife to the Hebrew 
womeuj and see them upon the 
stools, if it be a son, then ye shall 
kill him : but if it be a daughter, 
then she shall live. 

17. But the midwives feared God, 
and did not as the king of Egypt 
commanded them, but saved the 
men-childi en alive. 

18. And the king of Egypt called 
for the midwives, and said unto 
them. Why have ye done this thing, 
and have saved the men-children 
alive ? 

19. And the midwives said unto 
Pharaoh, Because the Hebrew wo- 
men are not as the Egyptian wo- 
men; for they are lively, and are 
delivered ere the midwives come In 
unto them. 

20. Therefore God dealt well with 
tfie midwives : and the people mul- 
tiplied, and waxed very mighty. 

21. And it came to pass, because 
the midwives feared God, that he 
made them houses. 

22. And Pharaoh chained all his 
people, saying. Every son thit is 
bom, ye shall cast into the river, 
and every daughter ye shall flave 
alive. 



237. The increase of the people is evidently spoken 
of by the author of this book with gratification. It 
was what had been promised to them, and what they 
most desired. The fact, too, contains a reason why 
they became an object of fear to the Egyptian king, 
and why he sought to oppress them. It may be 
added, that Egypt had once been under the govern- 
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ment of the Shepherd kings, from Canaan, who had 
exercised their authority over the Egyptians with 
great rigor. And now, that they had thrown off the 
yoke of oppression, it was natural that they should 
seek to guard, with uncommon vigilance, against all 
danger from that source. And the situation of the 
Hebrews in the land of Goshen, (for the great body 
of that people were there, though many were found in 
all parts of Egypt,) made it easy for them to join with 
any nation, 6oming against the country from that quar- 
ter. The king, however, does not express any fears 
that the Hebrews will join with any other nation and 
conquer the country, but only that they will make use 
of tnat opportunity, to go up out of the land. The 
plain inference is, that he regarded them as profitable 
subjects, and wished to retain them. 

238. The new king, here spoken of, is to be under- 
stood, probably, as one who had recently become king 
by the conquest of the country ; and who, therefore, 
could not be expected to know Joseph, or, at least, to 
acknowledge any obligation to him. All the facts 
seem to be accounted for, by this supposition better 
than by any other. A new king mi^t be expected to 
adopt a new policy. And though the policy adopted 
seems so cruel that we can hardly believe it to have 
been real, yet an abundance of facts could be adduced 
to show that it was not inconsistent with the spirit of 
the age. 

239. That the Hebrews were more and mightier 
than the Egyptians, needs qualification. The mean- 
ing is, that they were so, comparatively ; which may 
have been literally true, as we learn from another part 
of the narrative that the Hebrews were very prolific, 
and in that respect unlike the IJgyptians. Or we may 
suppose that Pharaoh uses an exaggerated form of ex- 
pression to justify the extreme measures he was about 
to adopt. 

240. Raamses. It is an interesting coincidence, that 
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we find the name Raamses, on some of the Egyptian 
monuments, as a treasure city of that country.* We 
may add that one or more of the kings of Egypt, bears 
the same name, which may account for the city being 
so called. 

241. The more they afflicted them the more they in- 
creased. The result was not an unnatural or unusual 
one. It gave them a hardihood of constitution that 
has ever contributed to increase. It was not a mere 
pretence, that the Hebrew women were not as the 
Egyptian women. Luxury and ease contribute to 
effeminacy ; and that is unfavorable to the growth of 
the nation. 

242. Brick-making was an important branch of 
business in Egypt ; and on some of the monuments are 
found the pictures of Hebrews employed in that occu- 
pation. But the language also implies that they had 
other occupations, bemg employed in all manner of 
service in the field. It is probable that the treasure 
cities, before alluded to, were built of brick. No 
doubt, too, the Hebrews were set to other mechanical 
employments, as they appear afterwards to be skilled 
in various arts, stich as working the metals, spinning, 
weaving, embroidery, etc. 

243. That all Egypt had but two midwives, we 
need not suppose. The ones here referred to, were 
such as had that office among the Hebrews ; a few 
were there required for a reason here given. The 
Egyptians had less to fear from the daughters than 
from the sons. And as polygamy was probably not 
practised among the Hebrews, or to a limited extent, 
the preservation of the daughters would not contri- 
bute to the growth of the nation. 

244. Travellers in the East, have given us many 
instances going to show that the claim of the midwives, 
concerning the Hebrew women, was no pretence, but 

• 

'Qsbaniy page 3. 
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veritable truth ; and that is the reason, as we sug- 
gested before, why there were among them so few 
persons of that profession. That these midwives were 
Hebrews is seen in verse 15th. Hence it is said they 
feared God. K they had been Egyptians, it would 
have been said, that they feared the gods. It is for 
the translator to make the difference, as the original is 
the same. That these women should have more 
humanity than the king, is quite natural. Their ex- 
perience had not been so well fitted to destroy their 
humanity. Besides, the king may have felt that there 
were great interests at stake, and though he had no 
taste for cruelty, he may have felt authorized to adopt 
this inhuman measure as a sort of self-defence. We 
find it diflScult, at the present day, to understand how 
any such measure could ever have been adopted ; but 
if we conclude, from this circumstance, that the record 
is not to be believed, it will be because we have no 
considerable knowledge of those ancient times. In- 
fanticide has been practiced, to a great extent, among 
the nations of the earth, and is now practiced, in some 
eastern countries. What is here recorded, however, 
we are to regard as an extreme case ; and it is certain 
that the measure was not executed to any very great 
extent ; nor did it probably continue for any consider- 
able length of time. For the increase of the nation, 
from seventy persons, to not less than a miUion, in a 
little over two centuries, is proof that their increase 
was not materially restrained by any such measure. 

245. The killing of the infants appears to have been 
entrusted to the midwives, as a secret. They were to 
perform their barbarous duty, at the birth of the child, 
m such a way as to make it appear to be a natural 
result. Hence the birth of the chUd, before they 
arrived, was a good reason for not being able to execute 
their purpose. It is evident, from what is said of 
them, that they were glad of some excuse for not 
carrying out the orders of the king. 
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It seems to be said here, that the Lord made them 
houses ; — ^that He built up theix: families, and thereby 
gave them distinction, is what this language is intended 
to assert. Of course they had the good will of the 
Hebrews, and probably, of many of the Egyptians. 
And though the Lord bmlt them up and prospered 
them. He did it by secondary causes. 

246. The first device having failed, the king tries 
another. He commands all his people, to cast into the 
river, every son that was bom among the Hebrews. 
The conmiand was given to " all his people," referring, 
I suppose, to the Egyptians, though the mandate was 
to be executed upon the Hebrews. We may reason- 
ably presume, from these circumstances, that Egyp- 
tians and Hebrews were, to a considerable extent, 
mixed up. The same is implied in other passages. It 
is plain that the king did not expect the Hebrews to 
carry out his order an destroy their own children. The 
command was, therefore, given to those who would be 
most likely to see it executed. It is thought by some 
that Pharaoh had a religious motive, in the mode here 
adopted, intending the children destroyed as a sacrifice 
to the Nile, which, we know, was worshipped as a god. 
He may have made that an excuse, (but this is only 
conjecture,) while his real object is plainly announced, 
which was, the safety of his throne and govenunent. 



SECTION III. ^BlETH AND EXPOSUBB OF MoSES. 

EXODUS n. 



1. And there went a man of the 
house of Levi, and took to wife a 
daughter of Levi. 

2* And the woman conceived, and 
bare a son: and when she saw that 
he was a goodly child she hid him 
three months. 

3. And when she could no longer 
hide him, she took for him an ark 
of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
slime and with pitch, and put the 
child therein; and she laid it in the 
flags by the river's brink. 



4. And his sister stood afar off, 
to wit what would be done to him. 

5. And the daughter of Pharaoh 
came down to wash herself ot the 
river ; and her maidens walked 
along by the river's side; and when 
she saw the ark among the flags, 
she sent her maid to fetch it. 

6. And when she had opened t/, 
she saw the child: and, behold, the 
babe wept. And she had compas- 
sion on him, and said. This it one 
of the Hebrews' children. 
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nurse it for me, and I will giye thee 
thy wages. And the woman took 
the child, and nursed it. 

10. And the child grew, and 
she brought him unto Pharaoh's 
daughter, and he became her son. 
And she called his name Moses: and 
.she said. Because I drew him oat 
of the water. 



7. Then said his sister to Pha- 
raoh's daughter. Shall I ^o and 
call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse the 
child for thee? 

8. And Pharaoh's daughter said 
nnto her, Go. And the maid went 
and called the child's mother. 

9. And Pharaoh's daughter said 
unto her. Take this child away, and 

247. We may ask why Moses was not given up to 
the agents of the king, rather than be exposed by the 
parents themselves. The reason is found in what every 
one knows of himself as a parent. It would not be 
possible for a parent to give up a child under such cir^ 
.cumstances. He could not destroy it himself, and he 

could not give it into the hands of others to be destroy- 
ed. He would do precisely what was done in the case 
before us. The child was exposed upon the bank 
of the river, in a frail ark of bulrushes made for that 
purpose. Notice the tenderness of the mother. She 
does not put the ark into the river, but she leaves it 
near the bank, and leaves a witness to watch the re- 
sult, whether it were the rising of the NUe to float it 
away, or the destruction of the child by some agent of 
the king. The sister could watch the result better 
than the mother could. 

248. Bathing in the Affile, was not for cleanliness, 
but for devotioni' " The people of Egypt, and particu- 
larly the females of that country, express their vener- 
ation for the benefits received from the Nile, by 
plunging into it at the time of its beginning to over- 
flow the country. Irwin* relates that, lookmg out of 
his widow at night, he saw -a band of damsels, pro- 
ceeding to the river side, with singing and dancing ; 
and that the object of their going thither, was to wit- 
ness the first visible rise of the Nile and to bathe in 
it,'^t 



♦ Travels, pp. 229, 359. 

t See Harmer's Observation Vol. iv. pp. 2, 79. 
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249. The coincident exposure of Moses on the banks 
of the Nile, and the rising of the river, makes it evi- 
dent that the mother expected the rising water to float 
away the child. If we suppose her to have had the 
superstitious reverence, comm9n among the Egyptians, 
for the Nile, we may conclude that she felt it safer to 
trust her child to the river god, than to give it over to 
the king's agents for destruction. It has been suggest- 
ed that the capital of Egypt may have been located 
near the river, and it would be expected that the king 
would have some arrangement for oathing in the river, 
BO as to avoid unreasonable exposure. That conjecture 
is a very natural one ; but there is another that is very 
suitable to be placed beside it, viz : that what we 
might now regard as an unreasonable exposure, might 
not have been so viewed in the days of Moses. 
Another suggestion may not be out of place. Would 
the mother be likely to take her child, and expose him 
on the bank of the river, in the immediate vicinity of 
the palace, and where he could be distinctly seen from 
the bathing-house of the king ? 

250. What are called bulrushes are not to be under- 
stood of anything that bears that name among us. 
There is a reference here to the papyrus that has been 
so noted among that people. It was a shrub of great 
value. They used some portion of it for food. They 
wrought it into a thousand useful forms, not the least 
important of which was the construction of light boats, 
and of paper for writing purposes. 

251. The daughter of Pharaoh had compassion on 
the child. Pharaoh himself might have had, if he 
dared. But he was the king of a great country, and 
was carrying out a measure that he thought was 
necessary to insure the safety and prosperity of his 
kingdom. We must not refer all the acts of oppression 
and cruelty, which we see under such circumstances, 
to a natural love of what is barbarous and inhuman. 
They are generally prompted by other considerations. 
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It may be presumed, however, that Pharaoh would not 
have indulged any, but his daughter, in the manner 
here indicated. 

252, The suggestion to go for a Hebrew nurse, was 
a very natural one — not that a Hebrew child could 
not be nursed by an Egyptian mother — but the sister 
herself, being a Hebrew, (for she was known to be a 
Hebrew, but was not known as the sister of the 
child,) she would be more likely to obtain one fi-om 
among her acquaintances. 

At a later day, we learn that Moses had a sister, 
Miriam ; and she may have been the one here alluded 
to, in which case we will have to regard her as being 
considerably older than Moses. Moses took his name 
from the circumstance of his being saved from the 
water. And the term is equally suitable, whether we 
derive it from the Hebrew or the Egyptian language. 

SECTION IV. — SzMPATEiT OF Moses with His own People. 

He Flees to Midian. 



EXODUS n. 



11. And it came to pass in those 
days, when Moses was grown, that 
he went out unto his brethren, and 
looked on their burdens, and he 
spied an Egyptian smiting an He- 
brew, one of his brethren. 

12. And he looked this way and 
that way, and when he saw that 
there was no man, he slew the 
Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 

13. And when he went out the 
second day, behold, two men of the 
Hebrews strove together: and he 
said to him that did the wrong. 
Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow? 

14. And he saiJ, Who made thee 
a prince, and a judge over us? 
Intendest thou to kill me, as thou 
killedst the Egyptian ? And Moses 
feared, and said. Surely this thing 
is known. 

15. ^ow when Pharaoh heard 
this thing, he sought to slay Mo- 



ses. But Moses fled from the fiice 
of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the Isnd 
of Midian : and he sat down by a 
well. 

16 . Now the priest of Midian had 
seven daughters: and they came 
and drew water, and filled the 
troughs to water their &lher*s 
flock. 

17. And the shepherds came and 
drove them away: but Moses stood 
up and helped them and watered 
their flock. 

18. And when they came to Keuel 
their father, he said. How is it that 
ye are come so soon to-day ? 

19. And they said. An Egyptian 
delivered us out of the hand of the 
shepherds, and also drew water 
enough for us, and watered the 
flock. 

20. And he said unto his daugh- 
ters. And where is he ? Why is it 
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that ye have left the man? Call 
him, that he may eat bread. 

21. And Moses was content to 
dwell with the man; And he gave 
Moses Zipporah his daughter. 



22. And she bare Aim a son, and 
he called his name G^ershom; fbr 
he said, I have be«i a stranger in 
a strange land. 



253. Though Moses was educated as the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter, it is plain that he knew himself to 
be a Hebrew, and felt a sympathy for his own people. 
That an Egyptian should smite a Hebrew, was what 
would be expected under the circumstances then exist- 
ing. It was doubtless a habitual thing. The strange 
thmg, connected with this affidr, was, mat one brought 
up at the courts should be displeased with such treat- 
ment toward the bondmen of the country. 

254. Moses may be regarded as guilty of murder ; 
but there are reasons for a different opinion. The an- 
cient Egyptians had a law like this : — 

"He who should see a man killed, or violently as- 
saulted, on the highway, and did not endeavor to res- 
cue him, if he comd, was to be punished with death."* 
The case before us may not be exactly of the character 
here intended, but it is substantially of that kind ; 
and had the victim been a Hebrew, and not an Egyp- 
tian, no notice would probably have been taken of it. 
The law, in that case, would have been a sufficient 
defence. But now the king seeks his life ; and Mo- 
ses is compelled to flee from the country. 

255. Moses sat down by a well. That was the most 
suitable place to sit down, in that country. Water 
was exceedingly scarce and valuable. The wells were 
far separated ; and when a traveller, in his journey, 
reached one, he was generally in a condition to rest 
and to enjoy the refreshing beverage. It will be ob- 
served here, that the same custom prevailed in Midian, 
that we found existing in Canaan, in the days of the 
patriarchs. The girls attended the flocks and watered 
them. At least, this was not unusual. Men also had 
charge of the flocks, as this passage shows^ The strife 

♦Border, Vol. HI. p. 107. 
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between them and the daughters of Eeuel, arose from 
the scarcity of water. 

We may conclude that It was not simply out of re- 
gard to favors received, that Eeuel had Moses sent for 
to enjoy his hospitality. It was a characteristic of 
that country. Moses called his son Gershom, for a 
reason given in the text. Most Hebrew children were 
named firom some striking circumstance connected with 
their birth. 



SECTION V. — Mosss is Comhissionsd to go to Egypt and 
Deliver his People from Bondage. 



EXODUS n. 

23. And it came to pass in pro- 
cess of time that the king of Egypt 
died, and the children of Israel 
sighed by reason of the bondage, 
and they cried; and their cry came 
up unto God, by reason of the 
bondage. 

24. And God heard their groan- 
ing, and God remembered his cov- 
enant with Abraham, with Isaac, 
and with Jacob. 

25. And God looked upon the 
children of Israel, and God had re- 
spect unto them. 

EXODUS HI. 

1. Now Moses kept the flock of 
Jethro his father-in-law, the priest 
of Midian; and he led the flock to 
the back-side of the desert, and 
came to the mountain of God, even 
to Horeb. 



2. And the angel of the Lcm» 
appeared unto him in a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a bosh: axid 
he looked, and behold, the bush 
burned with fire, and the bush wa$ 
not consumed. 

3. And Moses said, I will now 
turn aside, and see this great sight* 
why the bush is not burned. 

4. And when the Lord saw that 
he turned aside to see, God called 
unto him out of the midst of the 
bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And 
he said. Here am I. 

5. And he said. Draw not nigh 
hither: put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground. 

6. Moreover he said, I am the 
God of thy father, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. And Moses hid his 
face; for he was afraid to look 
upon God. 



256. The king of Egypt died. And yet soon alter, 
he seems to be living ; and Moses is sent to him, to 
demand the release of his people from servitude. It is 
an easv matter to make out a contradiction here. The 
Bible has very many contradictions precisely like this* 
In truth there is no contradiction at all. Though one 
king died, another took his place. And the one her^ 
referred to, seems to have carried out the same policy 
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as bis predecessor. It will be remembered that it was 
now about forty years since Moses fled to Midian. It 
was eighty, since he was exposed on the banks of the 
Nile. It is, therefore, quite probable, that the king 
under whose reign he was exposed, and under whose 
reign abo he fled to Midian, had been dead for some 
years. It is an interesting fact that one of the kings 
of Egypt, who reigned about the time of Moses, and 
who is thought by some to have been the one here al- 
luded to, had a very long reign of nearly sixty years. 

257. The people cried unto the Lord, and he heard 
their cry. Such language is quite common in the 
Scriptures. It is sometimes used because such were 
reauy the low conceptions of the people concerning 
God. It is sometimes used by those who themselves 
had no such views of God, but who thought best to 
accommodate their mode of expression to the common 
weakness of the people. It is also used as a mere fig- 
ure of rhetoric. And finally it is sometimes employed 
as a literal expression of what appeared to bo in 
dreams and visions. 

258. Moses kept the flocks of Jethro his father-m- 
law. Then the daughters of Jethro did not always do 
this business. It was sometimes done by the men, as 
we had occasion to notice before. But whv call the 
father-in-law of Moses by the name of Jctnro, since 
he was called, a little farther back, by the name of 
Beuel ? In another place he is called Raguel. These 
circumstances have occasioned some embarrassment to 
interpreters. One thing we may set down as certain. 
It is this : — ^No imposter, writing a book which he 
wished to palm upon the world as true, would have 
left a circumstance of this kind unexplained. But we 
can easily see how a man, writing the truth, and not 
looking for any discrepancies, or presuming that others 
will look for any, shoidd pass over a thing of this kind, 
without explanation. It may be remarked of the two 
names, Beuel and Baguel, that the difference arises el- 
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together from an oversight of the translator. The orig- 
inal is the same in both cases. And the English ren- 
dering may be Reuel or Saguel, according to the plan 
of pronunciation^ we adopt in respect to a single let- 
ter. The translator, in one passage, adopts one plan ; 
and in the other passage, he adopts the other plan, not 
remembering what he had done before, and not per- 
ceiving the blunder, on reviewing his book. But Reu- 
el and Jethro are really two different names. How 
then is the difficulty to be removed ? We may sup- 
pose, as some have done, that Reuel was the grand- 
father-in-law of Moses, and Jethro was the father-in- 
law ; for we know that "father" does sometimes mean 
grand-father, and "daughter" means grand-daughter. 
Or, we may suppose that the same man had two names, 
which was not uncommon in those days ; and this be- 
ing well understood, when Mos^s wrote, he did not 
think it necessary to explain the reason for employing 
both of them. It may be added, as a very natur^ 
supposition, that Reuel may have been the Midiaa 
name, and Jethro, the Hebrew, or vice versa. 

259. The priest of Midian may have been the prince 
of Midian, as the word also means. But it was not 
uncommon for the prince and priest to be combtaed in 
the same person. This country appears to have been 
not far from Sinai. It was while tending the flocks of 
Jethro, that Moses came to Horeb the mount of God. 
Subsequent references will show that Midian was con- 
siderably east of Horeb. It was not uncommon, how- 
ever, to go over a very extensive country, while tend- 
ing the flocks. Horeb was called the mount of God, 
with reference to events that occurred there after leav- 
ing Egypt. This narrative, being written after these 
events took place, it was natural that this mountain 
should be regarded with special veneration, and spok- 
en of in corresponding terms. 

260. The burning bush is plainly a vision. It is not 
'^alled such to be sure. It was not necessary it should 
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be. We are left, many times, to infer this from the 
circmnstances. That a bush should burn and not be 
consumed, is a literal impossibility ; but it is precisely 
such an occurrence as was common in the dreams and 
visions of ancient times. Let the ladder of Jacob's 
vision ; the sun, moon and stars bowing down to Jo- 
seph; the lean kine swallowing the fat kine, in the 
dream of Pharaoh ; and many other similar appear- 
ances, be referred to, as examples. The angel of the 
liord appeared to Moses. It was sometimes the angel 
of the Lord, and it was sometimes the Lord that ap- 
peared to men, in those days. Both forms mean the 
same thing. It was the Lord, making his communica- 
tions through certain appearances, agents, instrumen- 
talities, or angels, (all meaning the same thing,) to 
those who were to execute them. 

261. To take off the shoes, when entering a temple 
or any sacred place, or about to perform any sacred 
Ainction, was common in those days. Indeed it was 
then as much an act of civility, to take off the sandals, 
on entering the house of a friend, as it is now to take off 
the hat. Less than this would not be allowed, on ap- 
proaching the altar of the gods, or entering any sacred 
enclosure. 

Moses hid his face. That, too, was a common prac- 
tice when doing any sacred duty. The priests at the 
temple in Egypt, and other ancient places, performed 
many of their rites, with a vail over their faces. 



EXODUS m. 

7. And the Lord said, I have 
Burely seen the affliction of my peo- 

gle which are in Egypt, and have 
eard their cry by reason of their 
task-masters, for I know their sor- 
rows; 

9. And I am come down to de- 
liver them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and to bring them up 
out of that land unto a good land 
and a large, unto a land flowing 



with milk and honey ; unto the 
place of the Canaanites, and the 
Hittites, and the Amorites, and the 
Perizzitcs, and the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites. 

9. Nowtherefore, behold, the cry 
of the children of Israel is come 
unto me: and I have also seen the 
oppression wherewith the Egyp- 
tians oppress them. 

10. Come now, therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 
thou mayest bring forth my peo- 
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265. The people are instructed, on leaving Egypt, 
to "borrow" of the Egyptians, "jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold and raiment." The translation of the 
word " borrow " is a very unfortunate one. The term 
may have this sense in some other places ; but I am 
sure it has no such meaning here. It is the ordinary- 
word for asMng^ demanding ; and it was in the latter 
sense, and not in the sense of borrowings that it is 
used in this passage. There is nothing to show that 
they intended to return what they demanded, or that 
they meant the Egyptians should so understand them. 
And when this instruction was at last carried out, the 
Egyptians complied with the demand readily, and 
anxiously, with the simple view of getting rid of the 
Hebrews, and thus saving their land from destruction. 
That they expected them to come back again, and 
bring back these jewels, does not appear ; but it is a 
supposition wholly opposed to the spirit of the passage. 
Of course the word lend is to be construed to corres- 
pond. It here means to gwe. 

266. It appears that men as well as women, wore 
jewels of silver and gold in those days. The same 
appears from other passages. Ex. xxxii. 2. This pas- 
sage, as well as others, shows that the Hebrews and 
Egyptians were not altogether separate. The Hebrew 
woman was to demand these jewels of her neighbor^ 
and of her that aofoumeth in her hcmse. This fact 
helps us to better understand how it came about, at a 
later day, that the Hebrews understood so many of the 
arts of E^ypt. It may also help us to understand how 
they imbibed so many of their abominable supersti- 
tions. 

267. The amount of treasure bestowed on the He- 
brews, must have been very great to justify the phrase 
" they spoiled the Egyptians." It was evidently great, 
else they could not have had so much gold and silver 
as they appear to have had at a later day, when they 
made the tabernacle and its valuable appendages. It 
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mnst be Tmderstood, I suppose, that- this treasure was 
to pay for unrequited toil during the bondage of that 
people. 



EXODUS IV. 



1. And Moses answered, and said, 
But, behold, they will not believe 
me, nor hearken unto my voice: 
for they will say. The Lobo hath 
not appeared unto thee. 

2. And the Lobd said unto him. 
What 15 that in thine hand T And 
he said, A rod. 

3. And he said. Cast it on the 
ground. And he cast it on the 
ground, and it became a serpent: 
and Moses fled from before it. 

4. And the Lobd said unto Mo- 
ses, Put forth thy hand, and take 
it by the tail. And he put forth 
his hand and caught it, and it be- 
came a rod in his mind : 

5. That they may believe that the 
Lord God of their fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, hath appeared 
unto thee* 

6. And the Lobd said further- 
more unto him. Put now thine 
hand into thy bosom. And he put 
his hand into his bosom: and when 
he took it out, behold, his hand 
W€LS leprous as snow. 

7. And he said, Put thine hand 
into thy bo»>m again . And he put 
his hand into his bosom again, and 
plucked it out of his bosom : and 
behold, it was turned again as his 
other flesh. 

8. And it shall come to pass, if 
they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first 
81^, that they will believe the 
voice of the latter sign. 

9. And it shall come to pass, if 
tbey will not believe also these two 
signs, neither hearken unto thy 
-voice, that thou shalt take of the 
water of the river, and pour it 
upon the dry land : and the water, 
which thou tokest out of the river, 
shall become blood upon the dry 
land. 

«0. And Moses said unto the 



Lobd, my Lord, I am not elo- 
quent, neither heretofore, nor since 
thou hast spoken unto thy servant: 
but I am slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue. 

11. And the Lobd said unto him. 
Who hath made man's mouth ? or 
who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or 
the seeing, or the blind 7 Have not 
I the Lord? 

12. Now therefore, go, and I will 
be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say. 

13. And he said, my Lord, 
send, I pray thee, by the hand qf 
him whom thou wilt send. 

14. And the anger of the Lobd 
was kindled against Moses, and he 
said, is not Aaron the Levite thy 
brother ? I know that he can speak 
well. And also, behold, he cometh 
forth to meet thee; and when he 
seeth thee, he will be glad in his 
heart. 

15. And thou shalt speak unto 
him, and put words in his mouth: 
and I will be with thy mouth, and 
with his mouth, and will teach you 
what ye shall do. 

16. And he shall be thy spokes- 
man unto the people: and he shall 
be, even he shall be to thee instead 
of a mouth, and thou shalt be to 
him instead of God. 

17. And thou shalt take this rod 
in thine hand, wherewith thou 
shalt do signs. 

18. And Moses went, and return- 
ed to Jethro his father-in-law, and 
said unto him. Let mo go, I pray 
thee, and return unto m^ brethren 
which are in Egypt, and see wheth- 
er they be yet alive. And Jethro 
said to Moses, Go, in peace. 

19. And the Lobd said unto Mo- 
ses in Midian, Go, return unto 
Egypt; for all the men are dead 
which sought thy life. 

20. And Moses took his wii^» and 
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his sons, and set them upon an aas, 
and he returned to the land of 
Egypt. And Moses took the rod 
of God in his hand. 

21. And the Lobd said unto Mo- 
ses, When thou goest to return in- 
to £gypt, flee that thou doest all 
those wonders before Pharaoh, 
which I have put -into thy hand: 
bat I will harden his heart, that he 
shall not let the people go. 



93. And thou shalt say unto Pha- 
raoh, Thus saith the Lord, Israel 
is my son, even iny first-born. 

23. And I say unto thee, Let my 
son go, that he may serve me: and 
if thou refuse to let him go, be* 
hold, I will slay thy eon, even thy 
first-bom. 



268. The miracle of the rod becoming a serpent, as 
well as that of the burning bush, &c., have been the 
subject of discussion in another part of this work, and 
need not be dwelt upon now. On these, and other 
miracles, we shall now comment, only so far as to bring 
to view such things as were omitted in that discussion^ 
or such as we deemed more suitable here than there. 

It was important that the Hebrews should believe in 
the divine appointment of Moses, else they would not 
co-operate with him in his important mission. And in 
the condition in which they were then placed, there 
could be nothing so suitable, as some outward wonder, 
performed at his instigation, but which no human pow- 
er alone could do. Hence, they were furnished with 
the kind of evidence which the circumstances required. 

269. It would seem from verse 10th of chapter 
fourth, that God was in the habit of commnnicating 
with Moses ; and hence, what appears here to be but 
one communication, may have been the substance of 
several, that had been given to him on different occn- 
sions. 

270. The imwillingness of Moses to go on the ap- 
pointed mission, was without excuse. So it is said, 
the Lord was angry with him. This was plainly 
enough intimated to him, no doubt, in one of his vis- 
ions, oy the appearances then presented, as the same 
thing was often done afterwards, in respect to others, 
who became the objects of Divine displeasure. 

The coming of Aaron, the brother of Moses, was 
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here annotinced, in order to confirm him in view of the 
work assigned him. It occurred accordingly. 

Verse 19th would have expressed the true idea bet- 
ter, if it had put the verb " said " into another tense, 
thus : — ^And the Lord " had said." Obviously it was 
beforS Moses proposed to Jethro, to let him return to 

■^.gyp** *^^* *£^ Lord spake to Moses and instructed 
him to return. 

Moses had been absent forty years. The king had 
died in the meantime, and others that might have 
desired the death of Mos^s, (the relations of the Egyp- 
tian he slew, perhaps,) were also dead. The event 
had been forgotten, and it was now safe to go back ; 
and his sympathy with his own people inclined him to 
do so. 



24. And it came to pass by the 
way in the inn, that the Lord met 
him, and sought to kill him. 

25. Then Zipporah took a sharp 
stone, and cut off the foreskin of 
her son, and cast it at his feet, and 
said, Surely, a bloody husband art 
thou to me. 

2G. So he let him go: then she 
said, A bloody husband thou art, 
because of the ciicumcision. 

27. And the Lobd said to Aaron, 
Go into the wilderness to meet Mo- 
ses. And he went and met him in 
the mount of God, and kissed him, 

28. And Moses told Aaron all 



the words of the Lord, who had 
sent him, and all the signs which 
he had commanded him. 

29. And Moses and Aaron went, 
and gathered together all the eld- 
ers of the children of Israel. 

30. And Aaron spake all the 
words which the Lord had spoken 
unto Moses, and did the signs in 
the sight of the people. 

31. And the people believed: and 
when they heard that the Lord had 
visited the children of Israel, and 
that he had looked upon their afflic- 
tion, then they bowed their heads 
and worshipped. 



271. The Lord sought to kill Moses at the inn. 
Strange that he should seek to kill him, now that he is 
executing the commission he had just received. Be- 
sides, no reason is given for this procedure. Every 
difficulty is removed, if we understand this as a dream, 
(either an ordinary dream, as it may have been, or an 
extraordinary and divine dream, as it very likely 
was,) in which case the intention was to rebuke Moses 
for having neglected the rite oi circumcision. 

The wife of Moses was a Midian woman. The 
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Midianites are supposed to derive their name firom 
Midian, one of the sons of Abraham by his second 
wife, Keturah. Gen. xxv, 2. They may have prac- 
ticed this rite, and they may not. That the rite was 
to be binding on all the branches of Abraham's family, 
there is no certain evidence. It is said to have been 
observed by the descendants of Ishmael, with this di& 
ference only, that they performed the rite at the age of 
thirteen years ; (see Gen. xvii. 25 ;) while the seed of 
Isaac performed it, as required, at the age of eight 
days. It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
Midianites, belonffing to a branch of the family of 
Abraham, with whom no special covenant had been 
made, and to whom no special favors had been granted, 
might feel themselves excused from observing this in- 
stitution. The passage on which we are now employ- 
ed, seems to imply, that the wife of Moses regarded 
the rite as a cruel one, and that it had, on her account, 
been neglected. The dream, however, indicating the 
necessity of this duty, and the consent of the mother, 
by her having performed it with a sharp stone, (this 
latter circumstance being a part of the dream,) we 
may conclude that it was neglected no longer, but was 
performed at once, on waking, and in a proper man- 
ner. 

272. The necessity of some admonition, like the one 
here given to Moses, in respect to the institution of 
circumcision, is pointed out m the following passage, 
which we quote from an ancient and celebrated au- 
thor : — " How absurd it would have been for Moses to 
be made a law-giver to others, when himself lived in 
an open violation of God's laws ; or to be appointed a 
chief ruler and instructor of the Israelites, to whom he 
was to inculcate the obligation of this ordinance, and 
on whom he was to inflict pains and penalties for their 
neglect of it, when himslf was guilty of the same sin. 
Nor was this omission only a great sin in itself, but a 
erreat scandal likewise to the Israelites, who, by his 
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example, miglit very likely be lead Into the same mis* 
carriage, and be tempted to suspect the cause of a per- 
son who showed such a visible contempt of God's 
law."* 

273. The meeting of Aaron belongs back of the 
event at the inn, though it is placed after it on the re* 
. cord. Displacements of this kind are not uncommon 
in the Scriptures. They may result from a want of 
exact order in the original writer ; and they may have 
been occasioned in transcribing. 

The signs that were performed in the sight of the 
people, had, it seems, the desired effect. They believ- 
ed, and they bowed their heads and worshipped. 

SECTION VI.— Burdens of the People. 



EXODUS V. 

1. And afterwards Moses and 
Aaron went in, and told Pharaoh, 
Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
Let my people go, that they may 
hold a feast unto me in the wilder- 
ness. 

2. And Pharaoh said. Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey his voice 
to let Israel go? I know not the 
Lord, neither will I let Israel go. 

• 3. And they said. The God of the 
Hebrews hath met with us: let us 
go, we pray thee, three days' jour- 
ney into the desert, and sacrifice 
unto the Lord our God; lest he 
&U upon us with pestilence, or 
witli the sword. 

4. And the king of Egypt said 
unto them. Wherefore do ye, Mo- 
ses and Aaron, let the people from 
their works? get you unto your 
burdens. 

5. And Pharaoh said. Behold, 
the people of the land now are 
many, and ye make them rest fh)m 
their burdens. 

6. And Pharaoh commanded the 
same day the task-masters of the 
people, and their officers, saying, 

7. Ye shall no more give the 



people straw to make brick, as 
heretofore: let them go and gather 
straw for themselves. 

8. And the tale of the bricks, 
which they did make heretofore, ye 
shall lay upon them ; ye shall not 
diminish aught thereof: for they 
be idle; therefore they cry, saying. 
Let us go and sacrifice to our God. 

9. Let there more work be laid 
upon the men, that they may labor 
therein; and let them not regard 
vain words. 

10. And the task-masters of the 
people went out, and their officers, 
and they spake to the people, say- 
ing. Thus saith Pharaoh, I will 
not give you straw. 

11. Go ye, get you straw where ye 
can find it: yet not aught of your 
work shall be diminish^. 

12. So the people were scattered 
abroad throughout all the land of 
Egypt to gather stubble instead of 
straw. 

13. And the task-masters hosted 
them, saying. Fulfil your works, 
your daily tasks, as when there 
was straw. 

14. And the officers of the chil- 
dren of Israel, which I'haraoh's 



* Stackhouse, vol. ii., p. 325. 
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task-mastera had set over them, 
were beaten, and demaiided,Where- 
fbre have ye not fulfilled your task 
in making brick, both yesterday 
and to-day, as heretofore 7 

15. Then the officers of the chil- 
dren of Israel came and cried unto 
Pharaoh, saying, Wher?fore deal- 
est thou thus with thy servants 7 

16. There iti no straw given unto 
thy servants, and they say to us. 
Make brick: and, behold, thy ser- 
Tants are b^ten; but the fSftult is 
in thine own people. 

17. But be said, Te are idle, ye 
are idle: therefore ye say. Let us 
go and do sacrifice to the LoBi>. 

18. Go therefore now, and work : 
for there shall no straw be given 
you, yet shall ye deliver the tale 
of bricks. 

19. And the officers of the chil- 
dren of Israel did see that they 
VJere in etil Cfue, after it was said, 
Te shall not minish aught from 
your bricks of your daily task. 

20. And they met Moses and 
Aaron, who stood in the way, as 
they came forth from Pharaoh: 

21. And they said unto them. 
The Lord look upon you, and 
judge; because ye have made our 
savor to be abhorred in the eyes of 
Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his 
servants, to put a sword in their 
hands to slay us. 

22. And Moses returned unto Uie 
Lord, and said. Lord, wherefore 
hast thou so evil-entreated this peo- 
ple 7 why U it thai thou hast sent 
me? 

23. For since I came to Pharaoh 
to speak in thy name, he hath done 
evil to this i)eople ; neither hast 
thou.delivered thy people at all. 

EXODUS VL 

1. Then the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Now shalt thou see what I will 
do to Pharaoh: for with a strong 
hand shall he let them go, and with 
a strong hand shall he driv« them 
out of his land. 

2. And God spake unto Moses, 

^mto him, I cm the Lobj): 



9. And I appeared unto Abrs^ 
ham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
by the name of God Almighty : but 
by my name JEHOVAH was I not 
known to them. 

4. And I have also established 
my covenant with them, to give 
them the land of Canaan, the land 
of their pilgrimage, wherein they 
were strangers. 

5 And 1 have also heard the 
groaning of the children of Israel, 
whom the E&:yptians keep in bond- 
age: and I have remembered my 
covenant. 

6. Wherefore say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, I am the Lord, and 
I will bring you out from under 
the burdens of the Egyptians, and 
I will rid you out of their bond- 
age, and I will redeem you with % 
stretched-out arm, and with great 
judgments: 

7. And I inll take you to me fbr 
a people, and I will be to yon % 
God: and ye shall know that I am 
tiie Lord your Grod, which bring- 
eth you out from under the bur- 
dens of the Egyptians. 

8. And I wiU bring you in unto 
the land, concerning the which I 
did swear to give it to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob; and I will 
give it to you for an heritage : I am 
the Lord. 

And Moses spake so unto the 
children of Israel: but they heark- 
ened not unto Moses for anguish 
of spirit, and of cruel bondage. 

10. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

11. Go in, speak unto Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, that he let the chil- 
dren of Israel go out of his land. 

12. And Moses spake before the 
Lord, saying. Behold the children 
of Israel have not hearkened unto 
me; how then shall Pharaoh hear 
me, who am of uncircumcised lips? 

13. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron , and gave 
them a charge unto the children of 
Israel, and unto Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, to bring the children of Is- 
rael out of the land of Egypt. 
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274. " Who Is the Lord ? " More properly, " Who 
18 Jehovah ? " Moses and Aaron had demanded of 
Pharaoh that he should let the people go. They had 
made the demand in the name of Jehovah. That was 
a name with which the king was not familiar. He 
knew the name of Osiris, Isis, Anubis, &c., but "Je- 
hovah " waa a new name to him. He did not recog- 
nize any such deity, nor acknowledge any obligation to 
any god of that name. They answered him — " The 
God of the Hebrews hath met with us." It was the 
same as to say. The Jehovah we spoke of is the God 
of the Hebrews, and it is He that demands the release 
of the people. 

275. That straw was used for making bricks in 
Egypt, is asserted by Philo, of Alexandria, who tells 
us that the straw was mixed with the clay, and then 
the bricks were dried in the sun, Pococke says, he 
saw a pyramid in Egypt, built of unbumt bricks. 
Also, from Doct. Shaw we learn, that some of the 
Egyptian pyramids are made of bricks, the composi- 
tion whereof is only clay, mud and straw, kneaded to- 
gether and baked in the sun. So Hasselquist and oth- 
er travellers.* 

276. The purpose of Pharaoh in increasing the bur- 
dens of the Hebrews, was to take up their time, and 
give them no opportunity to concoct measures for their 
escape £rom the country. This is at least a reasonable 
inference from the circumstances. " Let them not 
regard vain words." Let them not listen to the vain 
and foolish schemes of these men, who will only get 
them into difficulty. The interference of Moses and 
Aaron with the affairs of the Hebrews, had a very nat- 
ural effect. It increased their burdens. But this was 
not on the whole any disadvantage. It made the peo- 

{le the more willing to go, when the proper time came. 
t evidently made the kmg and his officers more trouble 
than they had had before, and that was a favorable 

^Border's Oriental Customs, Vol. I. , p. 7^. 
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circumstance. It had another effect, that was not 
without its advantages. It made the Hebrews objects 
of sjrmpathy with the more humane of the Egyptians 
themselves ; and that too, would prepare the way for 
their ultimate deliverance. 

Moses and Aaron had been the cause of all the mis- 
chief 1 The officers complain to them, and they go to 
God and complain. They did not yet fuUy under- 
stand the train of causes that was necessary to reach 
the great result. 

277. God was not known to the patriarchs by the 
name " Jehovah," but by the name of " God Almigh- 
ty." Both these titles, however, are often used with 
reference to him. The meaning is, that they saw the 
power of God and appreciated the name of " Almigh- 
ty," but " Jehovah " — a name that denotes his ever-en- 
during existence, they did not appreciate. It was now 
his intention that they should see demonstrations of the 
latter title as well as of the former. 

It will be seen that the divine Being often closes up 
his communications to Moses, by saying, ^^ I am the 
Lord." See vi. 2, 8. " I am Jehovah. It was im- 

Eortant when he received a divine communication, that 
e should know from whom it came. " I am Jeho- 
vah," gave the requisite information. 

278. Moses was of " uncircumcised lips." Any- 
thing that was defective among the Hebrews was un- 
circumcised. The term is employed with reference to 
many things, the lips, the ears, the heart, &c. Cir- 
cumcision was understood as removing what was su- 
perfluous, and what indeed may have been so in that 
age and climate. Uncircumcised lips, may, therefore, 
mean superfluous lips, by which his articulation was 
interfered with. The language is of course figurative, 
as no one can believe that Moses belonged to that 
branch of the human race distinguished by their thick 
or superfluous, lips. The sense is, that he was not a 

'^ speaker. Hence, by comparison, it is added that 
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Aaron could speak well. It has often occurred that 
men of profoundest understanding have lacked elo- 
quence. 

279. For anguish of spirit the people would not lis- 
ten to Moses. They feared to take a single step far- 
ther. They only regretted they had taken the first 

SECTION" VII.— GrENBALoax OF Aabon and Moses. 



EXODUS VI. 

14. These be the heads of their 
fiithers' houses: The sons of Reu- 
ben, the first'bom of Israel; Ha- 
nock, and Pallu, Hezron, and Car- 
mi : these be the families of Reuben. 

15. And the sons of Simeon ; Jem- 
nel, and Jamiu, and Ohad, and Ja- 
chin, and Zohar, and Shaul, the 
9on of a Canoanitish woman: these 
are the families of Simeon. 

16. And these are the names of 
the sons of Levi, according to their 
generations ; Gershon, and Eohath, 
and Merari. And the years of the 
life of Levi were an hundred thirty 
and seven years. 

17. The sons of Gershon; Libni, 
and Shimi, according to their fam- 
ilies. 

18; And the sons of Eohath ; Am- 
ram, and Izhar, and Hebron, and 
Uzziel. And the years of the life 
of Eohath were an hundred thirty 
and three years. 

19. And the sons of Merari; Ma- 
hal!, and Mushi : these are the fam- 
ilies cf Levi, according to their 
generations. 

20. And Amram took him Joch- 
hebed, his &ther's sister, to wife; 
and she bare him Aaron and Mo- 



ses. And the years of the life of 
Amram were an hundred and thir- 
ty and seven years. 

21. And the sons of Izhar; Eo- 
rah, and Nepheg, and Zichri. 

22. And the sons of Uzziel; Mis- 
hael, and Elzaphan, and Zithri. 

22. And Aaron took him Elis- 
heba, daughter of Amminodab, sis^ 
ter of Naashon, to wife; and she 
bare him Nadab and Abihu, Elea- 
zar and Ithamar. 

24. And the sons of Eorah; As- 
sir, and Elkanah, and Abiosaph: 
these are the families of the Eor- 
hites. 

25. And Eleazar, Aaron^s son, 
took him one of the daughters of 
Putiel to wife; and she bare him 
Phinehas: these are the heads of 
the fathers of the Levites,. accord- 
ing to their families. 

26. These are that Aaron and 
Moses, to whom the Lokd said. 
Bring out the children of Israel 
from the land of Egypt, according 
to their armies. 

27. These are they which spake 
to Pharaoh king of Egypt, to bring 
out the childi*en of Israel from 
Egypt: these are that Moses and 
Aaron. 



280. There seems to have been no need of giving 
us here the famiKes of Keuben and Simeon. The sub- 
ject did not require it. All that was aimed at, was to 
five us the ancestry of Moses and Aaron ; and they 
eing the descendants of Levi, the family of Levi only 
need have been put down. The only reason we can 
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think of for putting down the names of the others, is, 
that they preceded the family of Levi on the genealog- 
ical list, and the writer thought best to quote the list 
from the beginning. The family of Eeuben and that 
of Simeon are here put down as they are in Genesis. 
So that of Levi, as to his immediate children. Gen. 
xlvi. 9, 10, 11. The grand-children of Levi were 
bom afterwards, and of course were not on that list. 
Moses now supplies them. Gershon had Libni and 
Shimi ; Kohath had Amram, Ishar, Hebron, and Uz- 
ziel ; Merari had Mahali and Mushi. 

Amram, son of Kohath, married his father's sister, 
Jochebed. This then must have been a daughter of 
Levi ; but as she is not mentioned in the list, when he 
came down into Egypt, it is probable she was bom 
much later. This would make her a more suitable 
wife for her nephew. Such marriage at a later day 
would not have been allowed. Aaron and Moses were 
the result of this union. Their father Amram died at 
the age of 137 years. So Levi, before him, had lived 
to the same age. 

281. The sons of Izhar were Korah, Nepheg and 
Zichri. The sons of Uzziel were Mishael, Elzaphan 
and Zithri. The sons of Hebron, the remaining son of 
Kohath, are not given. Aaron married Elisheba 
daughter of Amminadab, sister of Naashon. This 
makes Naashon a son of Amminadab. It is interesting 
to observe that a man of this name is mentioned, else- 
where, and is expressly called son of Amininadab, and 
is seen to occupy a prominent position. Num. ii. 3. 
He belonged to the tribe of Judah. Aaron's sons 
were Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. The 
sons of Korah were Assir, Elkanah, and Abiasaph. 
Eleazar, a son of Aaron, married the daughter of Pu- 
tiel, and they had a son Phinehas. 

282. There can be no reasonable doubt that some of 
the others had families that are not named. The in- 
tention seems to have been to name only those that be- 
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came somewhat conspicnons. Bat all these are not 
named ; for Miriam is omitted ; and certainly few oth- 
ers became more conspicuous than ghe, first by her 
zeal in celebrating the overthrow of the Egyptians, 
and afterwards by her interference with the govern- 
ment. 

The latter part of chapter sixth, is a repetition of a 
portion of chapter fifth. Compare vi. 28-30, with 
V. 11-13. 



SECTION VIII. — The Eod Turned to a Serpent, and 

THE BivsR Changed to Blood. 



EXODUS VL 

28. And it came to pass, on the 
<day when the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses in the land of Egypt, 

29. That the Lord spake nnto 
Moses, saying, I am the Lord: 
speak thou unto Pharaoh king of 
Egypt all that I say unto thee. 

30. And Moses said before the 
liORD, Behold, I am of uncircum- 
cised lips, and how shall Pharaoh 
hearken unto me ? 

EXODUS vn. 

1. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, See I have made th^ a god to 
Pharaoh; and Aaron thy broth- 
er shall be thy prophet. 

2. Thou shalt speak all that I 
command thee ; and Aaron thy 
brother shall speak unto Pharaoh , 
that he send the children of Israel 
out of his land. 

3. And I will harden Pharaoh's 
heart, and multiply my signs and 
my wonders in the land of Egypt. 

4. But Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you, that I may lay my hand 
upon Egypt, and bring forth mine 
armies, and my people the children 
of Israel, out of the land of Egypt, 
by great judgments. 

5. And the Egyptians shall know 
that I am the Lord, when I stretch 
forth my hand upon Egypt, and 
bring out the children of Israel 
from among them. 



6. And Moses and Aaron did as 
the Lord commanded them, so did 
they. 

7. And Moses was fourscore 
years old, and Aaron fourscore and 
three years old, when they spake 
unto Pharaoh. 

8. And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses and unto Aaron, saying, 

9. When Pharaoh shall speak un- 
to you, saying. Shew a miracle for 
you: then thou shalt say unto Aa- 
ron, Take thy rod, and cast it be- 
fore Pharaoh, and it shall become 
a serpent. 

10. And Moses and Aaron went 
in unto Pharaoh, and they did so 
as the Lord had commanded : cind 
Aaron cast down his rod before 
Pharaoh, and before his servants, 
and it became a serpent. 

11. Then Pharaoh also called the 
wise men, and the sorcerers: now 
the magicians of Egypt, they also 
did in like manner with their en- 
chantments: 

12. For they cast down every 
man his rod, and they became ser- 
pents: but Aaron's rod swallowed 
up their rods. 

13. And he hardened Pharaoh's 
hearty that he hearkened not unto 
them, as the Lord had said. 

14. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Pharaoh's heart is liardened, 
he refuseth to let the people go. 

15. Get thee unto Pharaoh in 
the morning: lo, he goeth out unto 
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Ihe water, and thoa sfaalt stand by 
the river *8 brink against he come: 
and the rod which was turned to a 
aerpent shalt thou take in thine 
hand. 

16. And thou shalt say unto him, 
.the Lord God of the Hebrews hath 
sent me unto tiiee, saying, Let my 
people go, that they may serve me 
m the wilderness ; and, behold, 
liitherto thou wouldst not hear. 

17. Thus saith the Lobd, In this 
thou shalt know that I am the 
Lord: behold, I will smite with the 
rod that is in my hand upon the 
waters which are in the river, and 
they shall be turned to blood. 

18. And the fish that is in the 
river shall die, and the river shall 
stink ; and the Egyptians shall 
loathe to drink of the water of the 
river. 

19. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses; Say unto Aaron, Take thy 
rod, and stretch out thine hand 
upon the waters of Egypt, upon 
their streams, upon their rivers, 
and upon their ponds, and upon 
all their pools of water, that they 
may become blood: and that there 
may be blood throughout all the 



land of Egypt, both in vetseh of 
wood, and vessels qf stone. 

20. And Moses and Aaron didelo, 
as the Lord commanded; and he 
lifted up the rod, and smote the 
waters that were in the river, in the 
sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight 
of his servants; and all the waters 
that were in the river were turned 
to blood. 

51. And the fish that was in the 
river died; and the river stank, 
and the Egyptians could not drink 
of the water of the river: and there 
was blood throughout all the land 
of Egypt. 

22. And the magicians of Egjrpt 
did so with their enchantments: 
and Pharaoh's heart was hardened* 
neither did he hearken unto them, 
as the Lord had said. 

23. And Pharaoh turned, and 
went into his house, neither did he 
set his heart to this also. 

24. And all the Egyptians digged 
round about the river for water to 
drink : for they could not drink of 
the water of the river. 

25. And seven days were fulfilled, 
after that the Lord had smitten the 

I river. 



283. We have explained our views fully of the mir- 
acles of Egypt, in the chapter on«miracles, and shall 
not repeat here what we have said there. Still it is 
proper that the reader should know how others under- 
stand the same things ; and this we will set before him 
here, as far as we deem it profitable to do so. 

There are two opinions, relating to the agency of 
the magicians, in doing what they are said to have 
done. One is, that they did these things only in ap- 
pearance, that is, that they substituted serpents in the 
place of the rods, and inftised into the water some li- 
quid that gave it the appearance of blood ; and in this 
way imposed upon Pharaoh and his officers. Another 
is, that the Deity actually enabled them to perform 
miracles, for awhile, with a view to render the triumph 
of Moses more complete. I should add still another, 
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ip^hicli is, that the devil lent his aid to the magicians, 
end would have equalled the wonders wrought by Mo- 
«es, if God had not restrained him. This is, substan* 
^ally the same theory as the preceding, as there can 
be but little difference between helping the magicians 
himself, and permitting the devil to do it. 

284. All these theories admit alike, the reality of 
the miracles on the part of Moses. I may add that 
these interpreters, while they contend that the rod of 
Moses became a real serpent, do not generally teach, 
that the water of the river became real blood. They 
maintain that the water assumed that appearance, oc- 
casioned, as most of them suggest by the red earth, 
that was brought down from the upper regions of the 
Nile, and gave the water the appearance of blood. 
To this last opinion there is one very strong objection. 
It is ascertained, that the season of the year, when this 
miracle must have been performed, was too early for 
any such natural occurrence. The changing of the 
Nile to blood, must have been as early as February, as 
the Hebrews left Egypt in the month of Abib, corres- 
ponding to our March. The rising of the Nile, when 
it usually assumed a bloody appearance, did not take 
place earlier than .the month of June^ True, the mir- 
acle may have consisted in modifying a natural event, 
to suit a special purpose — making it to occur out of 
the usual season, and giving it an uncommon intensity. 

285. There is, however, another objection that bears, 
with some force, against the opinion we are now com- 
menting upon. It is this: — When Moses was sent 
back to Egypt from Mount Sinai, he was told to per- 
form certain miracles ; one was changing his rod to a 
serpent ; another was making his hand leprous ; and 
another taking some water out of the Nile and chang- 
ing it to blood. Obviously the meaning is not, that 
he should take some of the water of the river, and 
make it look like blood, by mixing with it red earth, 
or any other foreign substance. If this miracle is a 
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sample of the other, as we should infer from the cir- 
cumstances, then obviously these interpreters must be 
mistaken in their theory. The theory is proved un- 
true by another circumstance. The miracle was per- 
formed, not on the Nile only, but on aU the waters of 
Egypt, the canals, the cisterns, the pools, &c« These 
were ail filled with water from the river, to be sure, at 
certain seasons ; but the time of this miracle was not 
one of these seasons ; and they could not be changed 
to blood by any admixture of its turbid waters. It 
was only in high water that the Nile could flow* into 
these places. 

SECTION IX.— The Frogs, Lice and Flies. 



EXODUS vm. 

1 And the Loud spoke unto Mo- 
ses, Go unto Pharaoh, and say unto 
him, Thus saith the Lord, Let my 
people go, that they may serve me. 

2 And if thou reftise to let them 
go, behold, I will smite all thy 
borders with frogs. 

3 And the river shall bring forth 
frogs abundantly, which shaU go 
up and come into thy house, and 
into thy bed-chamber, and upon 
thy bed, and into the house of thy 
servants, and upon thy people, and 
into thine ovens, and into thy 
kneading troughs: 

4 Anathe frogs shall come up, 
both on thee, and upon thy people, 
and upon all thy servants. 

5 And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch forth 
thy hand with thy rod over the 
streams, over the rivers, and over 
the ponds, and cause frogs to come 
up upon the land of Egypt. 

C And Aaron stretched out his 
hand over the waters of Egypt; 
and frogs came up, and covered 
the lanaof E;iypt. 

7 And the mngicians did so with 
their enchantments, and brought 
up fVogs upon the land of Egypt. 

8 Then Pharaoh called for Moses 
and Aaron, and said. Entreat the 

■ he may take away the 
\c, and from my imjo- 



ple; and I will let the people go» 
that they may sacrifice unto the 
Lord. 

9 And Moses said unto Pharaoh, 
Glory over me ; when shall I entreat 
for thee, and for thy servants, and 
for thy i)eople, to destroy the frogs 
from thee und thy houses, that they 
may remain in the river only ? 

10. And he said. To-morrow. 
And he said. Be it according to thy 
word; that thou mayest know that 
there is none like unto the Lord our 
God. 

11. And the frogs shall depart 
from thee, and from thy houses, 
and from thy servants, and from 
thy people; they shall remain in 
the river only. 

12. And Moses and Aaron went 
out from Pharaoh; and Moses cried 
unto the Lord, because of the frogs 
which he had brought against Pha- 
raoh. 

13. And the Lord did according 
to the word of Moses ; and the frogs 
died out of the houses, out of the 
villages, and out of the fields. 

14. And they gathered them to- 
gether upon heaps; and the land 
stank. 

15. But when Pharaoh saw that 
there was respite, he hardened his 
heart, and hearkened not unto 
them ; as the Lord had said. 
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286. We should have placed the miracle of the 
frogs, on the list of those that consist in modifying nat- 
ural events to suit special purposes ; but the fact that 
the magicians did the same thing, inclined me to re- 
gard this as belonging to a different class. We take 
the record as we find it, and we infer, we think right- 
ly, that the two things were done in the same way, 
with this difference only, that one was a natural event, 
within the power of men to perform, and the other 
was a natural event that could have been brought 
about only by the power of God, 

287. The common theory is, that the frogs were ac^ 
tually prodiiced by Deity, and counterfeited by the 
magicians. Some think the Nile, in its turbid state, 

S reduced the frogs, and others, that they were pro- 
uced by the power o{ God, without any natural 
agency. We have no serious objection to either opin- 
ion ; but we do object to denying the record which 
makes the magicians to have done the same thing. 
And, admitting the record, we insist that the miracle 
of Moses was done in the same way — at least, that 
this is a plain inference. 



EXODUS vra. 

16. And the Lobd said unto Mo- 
ses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out 
thy rod, and smite the dust of the 
land, that it may become lice 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 

17. And they did so ; for Aaron 
stretched out his hand with his rod, 
and smote the dust of the earth, 
and it became lice in man and in 
beast; all the dust of the land be- 
came lice throughout all the land 
of Egi'pt. 

IS. And the magicians did so 
with their enchantments to briDg 
forth lice, but they could not, so 
there were lice upon man and upon 
beast. 

19. Then the magicians said unto 
Pharaoh, This is the finger of God ; 
juid Pharaoh's heart was hardened, 



and he hearkened not unto them; 
as the Lord had said. 

20. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Rise up early in the morning, 
and stand before Pharaoh; lo, he 
cometh forth to the water; and say 
unto him. Thus saith the Loud, Let 
my people go, that they may serve 
me: 

21. Else, if thou wilt not let my 
people go, behold, I will send 
swarms of /lies upon thee, and 
upon thy servants, and upon thy 
people, and into thy houses; and 
the houses of the Egyptians shall 
be full of swarms of flies, and also 
the ground whereon they are. 

22. And I will sever in that day 
the land of Goshen, in which my 
people dwell, that no swarms of 
flies shall be there ; to the end 
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thou mayest know thi|t I am the 
Lord iu the midst of the earth. 

23. And I will put a division be- 
tween my people and thy people; 
to-morrow shall this sign be. 

S4. And the Lobd did so ; and 
there came a grievous swarm of 
flies into the house of Pharaoh, 
and .into his servants' houses, and 
into all the land of Egypt ; the land 
was corrupted by reasons of the 
«warm ofjlies* 

25. And Pharaoh called for Mo- 
ses and for Aaron, and said. Go ye, 
Bacrifice to your God in the land. 

26. And Moses said. It is not meet 
,80 to do; for we shall sacrifice the 
abomination of the Egyptians to 
the'LoBD our God ; lo,. shall we sac- 
xifice the abomination of the Egyp- 
tians before their eyes, and will they 
not stone us 7 

27. We will go three days' jour- 
ney into the wilderness, and sacra- 
fice to the IiObd our God, as he 
shall command us. 



I 28. And Pharaoh said, I will let 
you go, that ye may sacrifice to the 
Lord your God in the wilderness; 
only ye shall not go very ^r away; 
entreat for me. 

29. And Moses said; Behold, I go 
out from thee, and I will entreat 
the Lord that the swarms of flies 
may depart from Pharaoh, from his 
servants, and from his people, to- 
morrow; but let not Pharaoh deal 
deceitfully any more in not letting 
the people go to sacrifice to the 
Lord. 

30. And Moses went out from 
Pharaoh, and entreated the Lord. 

31. And the Lord did according 
to the word of Moses; and he re- 
moved the swarms of fliea from 
Pharaoh, from his servants, and 
from his people; there remained 
not one. 

32. And Pharaoh hardened his 
heart at this time also, neither 
would he let the people go. 



288. The lice we place o^ the same list with the 
frogs. The ma^cians understood a certain law of 
the human orgamzation ; and by the use of that law, 
they could perform very wonderftd things — things 
wonderful even to the king/who had not been instruct- 
ed in their arts. But their operations were limited. 
Out of certain limits they could not operate. But the 
Almighty power of Jehovah was not thus restricted. 
And the miracle of the lice came within his field of 
operations, though it lay outside of theirs. 

289. Some are for understanding the animal here 
referred to as gnats^ but there is no need of giving any 
of the reasons for that opinion. Some, too, think that 
the lice were specially aimed at the priests, who took 
BO much pains to avoid all contact with this kind of 
vermin; for Herodotus tells us that the priests of 
Egypt washed themselves four times a day, and shaved 
themselves all over very often, to avoid these vermin 
and indeed all impurity.* 



*Herodotas, V. I. pp. 133, 134. 
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290. The swarms of flies are generally understood 
as a different miracle from the lice ; but I am not quite 
convinced that that opinion is true. It will be seen that 
the word (or flies, is supplied by the translator, there 
being nothing answering to it in the original. The orig- 
inal writer teJUs us of swarms, coming upon Pharaoh and 
upon his servants ; but he does not tell us what swarms 
he refers to. Now this is unaccountable, if a new 
miracle is here introduced. But if we suppose the 
account of the same miracle is continued, the whole is 
plain. The writer had spoken of the lice that were 
produced in all the land. He had not told us yet of 
the lice being removed. But he goes on to threaten 
Pharaoh and his servants with swarms — swarms of 
what, but lice ? Obviously this is the right view of 
the subject. Hence, in proceeding with me account, 
the author says that there should be swarms in the 
houses of the Egyptians, and " also the ground wherein 
they arer We had before been told that these ani- 
mals came from the ground. And it was plainly more 
suitable to associate them with the groimd,^ than to do 
so with flies. On the whole, I have but little doubt, 
that the same subject is continued ; and that what is 
here regarded as two miracles, is, in fact, but one. 

291. One thing is here for the first time manifest, in 
the conduct of the king. He clearly recognizes a con- 
nection between these miracles and the agent by whose 
order they were performed. Hence the removal of the 
evil, by the same agency, would be as much an evi- 
dence of a divine mission, as its production in the first 
place. If the frogs, or the lice, disappeared at a time 
previously agreed upon, that would settle the question, 
and remove all doubts on this point. The particular 
time, therefore, was agreed upon ; and, as might have 
been expected, the frogs and the lice did depart, once 
more relieving the land of a severe scourge. It may 
seem strange to us, but so it was, that, after aU these 
things, the heart of Pharaoh was hardened and he 
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would not let the people go. Here one thing ought to 
be taken into the account, that we may have been in the 
habit of overlooking. Pharaoh was king — his power 
was absolute ; but, after all, no king was ever so abso- 
lute as not to be controlled in a great measure by his 
people. If, therefore, Pharaoh were himself ever so 
firmly convinced that the mission of Moses was divine, 
he could not, with safety, carry out his wishes, till his 
principal oflScers and very many of the people, were as 
well convinced as himself. Aid it would require a 
long time for this matter to be fully understood by the 
people of the land. When they felt the scourge, they 
would suffer, but the cause of the evil they would not 
readily understand. And when they understood the 
claim that was set up by Moses and Aaron, that these 
things were done by the God of Israel, it would be 
still longer before they would be prepared to admit the 
claim as valid. This will enable us to understand, 
better than we otherwise might, why so many miracles, 
and miracles of such a varied character, were perform- 
ed. We have reason to believe that, had JPharaoh 
been acting as a single man, he woidd not have held 
out so long against the evidences that were so clearly 
presented before him. Besides, there were sceptics no 
doubt in Egypt, as there are now, and have ever been 
in all other lands ; and a thousand different ways of 
accounting for these things, were no doubt suggested ; 
and if these explanations were not satisfactory to the 
king, they did satisfy many others, who had not had as 
good an opportunity of witnessing them, and who had 
not so fullv tested them, as he. 

292. It IS worthy to be added, however, that Pharaoh 
was moved somewhat in the right direction. He was 
willing the Hebrews should go and hold a feast ito Je- 
hovah, but it must be " in the land.'* So far he could 
venture to promise, and his subjects would not, under 
the circumstances, complain of him. The reply of 
Moses was all that could be expected. The differences 
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of reKglous customs, between the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians, were such, that it would not be proper, nor 
even safe, for the former to attend to their religious 
rites among the latter. It is well known, that the 
Egyptians worshipped animals, and among them some 
that the Hebrews were accustomed to offer in sacrifice. 
The argument of Moses was, therefore, unanswerable. 
Pharaoh perceives the force of it, and replies that they 
may go and sacrifice in the wilderness, but " not far 
away." How natural I He concedes a little more 
than before ; but still he falls far short of the requisite 
concession. And soon after, thinking he may have gone 
too far, he retracts what he had said, and refuses to let 
them go at all. 

SECTION X. — Thb Murrain, Blain, and Hail. 

EXODUS IX. I tween the cattle of Israel and the 

^ ^, _ ., ^ ,, I cattle of Egypt: and there shall 

1. Then the Lobd said unto Mo- j nothing die of aU that is the chU- 
ses. Go in unto Pharaoh, and- tell ' dren's of Israel. 



him. Thus saith the Lord God of 
the Hebrews, Let my people go, 
that they may serve me. 

2. For if thou reAise to let them 
go, and wilt hold them stiU, 

3. Behold, the hand of the Lord 
is upon thy cattle which is in the 
field, upon the horses, upon the 
asses, upon the camels, upon the 
oxen, and upon the sheep: there 
thall be a very grievous murrain. 

4. And the Lord shaU sever be- 



5. And the Lord appointed a set 
time, saying. To-morrow the Lord 
^all do this thing in the land. 

6. And the Lord did that thing 
on the morrow, and all the cattle of 
Egypt died ; but of the cattle of the 
children of Israel died not one. 

7. And Pharaoh sent, and, be- 
hold, there was not one of the cat- 
tle of the Israelites dead. And the 
heart of Pharaoh was hardened, 
and he did not let the people go. 



293. Here, too, as in the preceding instance, the 
miracle was to be tested, both by the plague being re- 
strained from the Hebrews, and by a set time when 
the thing should be done. We are told that Pharaoh 
sent and ascertained that not one of the cattle of the 
Hebrews had died. In the former instance, the same 
difference between the Hebrews and Egyptians, had 
been stated ; but we are not informed that the king 
made any exact inquiries to satisfy himself on that 
point. That was quite natural, as before this the 
miracles had affected both classes alike. A difference 
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now, being claimed, the first time the claim is put forth, 
the king pays no attention to it ; but the second time, 
he resolves to test the matter — he does so, and finda 
the fact to be as Moses had stated it. 

294. It is not imreasonable to conclude that the fact 
of some of these plagues having extended to the He- 
brews, may have been urged to show that they were 
no indication of divine displeasure toward the Egyptians 
alone ; for, if they were, they would not have extend- 
ed to the Hebrews. The last miracle set this argu- 
ment aside, as the fact of a difference between the two 
nations, had been ascertained, beyond a doubt, by the 
king himself. 

That the Hebrews shoidd have been made to suffer, at 
(dl^ may be deemed a difficulty by some. But we must 
bear in mind .that they needed the evidence that these 
things were done, as well as did the Egyptiatis. But, 
as much less evidence would be sufficient with the for- 
mer, than with the latter, the circumstances are made 
to correspond. They are ftimished with less. The 
first miracles wrought among the Hebrews, it will be 
remembered, were only in the presence of the " El- 
ders." But the mass of the people needed similar de- 
monstrations. 

EXODUS IX. 



8. And the Lobd said unto Moses 
and unto Aaron, Take to you hand- 
fuls of ashes of the furnace, and 
let Moses sprinkle it toward the 
heaven in the sight of Pharaoh. 

9. And it shall become small dust 
in all the land of Egypt, and shall 
be a boil breaking forth with blains 
upon man, and upon beast, 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 

10. And they took ashes ot the 
furnace, and stood before Pharaoh: 
and Moses sprinkled It up towara 



heayen ; and it became a boil break- 
ing forth with blains upon man, 
and upon beast. 

11. And the magicians could not 
stand before Moses because of the 
boil; for the boil was upon the ma- 
gicians, and upon all the £gyi>- 
tians. 

12. And the Lobd hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh, and he hearken- 
ed not unto them ; as the Lobd had 
spoken unto Moses. 



295. Sprinkling the ashes of the furnace toward 

heaven, to produce the boil or blain, had the same pur- 

e, as the extending of the rod in other cases. The 
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design was to connect the miracle with the agency of 
Moses, and thereby demonstrate the divinity of his 
mission. We are not to suppose any mysterious con- 
nection between the ashes and the blain, nor between 
the rod and the miracles that were performed when it 
was reached forth. 

Not only coidd the magicians not produce the blain, 
but they were themselves affected by it ; and this was 
one of the most effectual means of securing their in- 
fluence with the king, in behalf of the Hebrews ; and 
it is not long before we see this influence at work ; for 
in a little time Pharaoh finds himself beset with appli- 
cants, for what the Hebrews desired, among his own 
officers and people. We may, if we will, suppose that 
this miracle had something to do with the Egyptian 
theology and priesthood. The magicians were, no 
doubt, priests. They understood the divine mysteries 
of their religion, and performed their religious rites. 
This miracle disqualified them for such duties. And 
the natural inference would be, that the Jehovah of 
the Hebrews, was more powerful than all the gods of 
Egypt. He could put a stop to their rites and cere- 
momes, which they of course would not permit, if they 
had the power to prevent it. 

EXODUS IX. 



13. And the Lord said onto Mo- 
ees. Rise up early in the morning, 
find stand before Pharaoh, and say 
unto him, Thus saith the Lord God 
of the Hebrews, Let my people go, 
that they may serve me* 

14. For I will at this time send 
all my plagues upon thy heart, and 
upon thy servants, and upon thy 
people ; that thou mayest know that 
there is none like me in all the 
earth. 

15. For now I will stretch out 
my hand, that I may smite thee 
and thy people with pestilence; and 
thou Shalt be cut off from the earth. 

16. And in very deed for this 
cause have I raised thee up, for to 



shew in thee my power; and that 
my name maybe declared through- 
out all the earth. 

17. As yet exaltest thou thyself 
against my people, that thou wilt 
not let them^o? 

18. Behold, to-morrow about 
this time I will cause it to rain a 
very grievous hail, such as hath 
not been in Bgypt since the founda- 
tion thereof even until now. 

19. Send therefore now, and ga- 
ther thy cattle, and all that thou 
hast in the field : for upon every 
man and beast which shall be found 
in the field, and shall not be 
brought home, the hail shall coxne 
down upon them, and they shall die. 
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20. He that feared the word of 
the Lord among the Bervanta of 
Pharaoh made his servants and his 
cattle flee into their houses ; 

21. And he that regarded not the 
word of the Lord left his servants 
and his cattle in the field. 

22. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Stretch forth thy hand toward 
heaven, that there may be hail in 
all the land of Egypt, upon man, 
and upon beast, and upon every 
herb of the field, throughout the 
Iwid of Egypt. 

23. And Moses stretched forth 
his rod toward heaven ; and the 
Lord sent thunder and hail, and 
the fire ran along upon the ground : 
and the Lord rained hail upon the 
land of Egypt. 

24. So there was hail, and fire 
mingled with the hail, very gjiev- 
ous, such as there was none like it 
in all the land of Egypt since it 
became a nation. 

25. And the hail smote through- 
out all the land of Egypt all that 
was in the field, both man and 
beast ; and tiie hail smote every herb 
of the field, and brake every tree of 
the field. 

28. Only in the land of Goshen, 
where the children of Israel were, 
was there no hail. 

27. And Pharaoh sent, and called 
for Moses and Aaron, and said unto 
them, I have sinned this time : the 



Lord is righteous, and I and m j . 
people are wicked. 

28. Entreat the Lord (for it iw 
enough) that there be no more, 
mighty thunderings and hail; and 
I will let you go, and ye shall stay 
no longer. 

. 29. And Moses said unto him. As 
soon as I am gone out of the city, 
I will spread abroad my hands unto 
the Lord; and the thunder shall 
cease, neither shall there be any 
more hail ; that thou mayest know 
how that the earth ts the Lord's. 

30. But as for thee and thy ser- 
vants, 1 know that ye will not yet 
fear the Lord God. 

31. And the flax and the barley 
waa smitten; for the barley was in 
the ear, and the flax was boiled. 

32. But the wheat and the rye 
were not smitten ; for they were not 
grown up. 

33. And Moses went out of the ci- 
ty from Pharaoh,and spreadabroad 
lus hands unto the Lord; and the 
thunders and hail ceased, and the 
rain was not poured upon the earth. 

34. And when Pharaoh saw that 
the rain, and the hail, and the 
thunders, were ceased, he sinned 
yet more, and hardened his heart, 
he and his servants. 

35. And the heart of Pharaoh 
was hardened, neither would he let 
the children of Israel go ; as the 
Lord had spoken by Moses. 



296. The next miracle is the Hail. And here it is 
worthy to be remarked, that the tone of Moses becomes 
more confident, as the scene advances, and in the same 
proportion that of the king becomes less so. This is 
precisely what we should expect. There was seldom 
any hail in Egypt. Hence its announcement by Moses 
furnished a test of the truth of his pretensions that 
could not be evaded. Herodotus tells us that "during 
the reign of Psammetichus a most remarkable prodigy 
was seen in Egypt. Showers of rain fell at Thebes, 
which, the Thebans say, had never happened before, 
since, even to this day. For no rain ever falls in 
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the upper regions of Egypt; but at that time they had 
rain in distinct drops."* " In upper Egypt they have 
sometimes a little rain ; and I was told that in eight 
years it had been known to rain twice, hard for about 
half an hour."f 

Hence we are here told that the rain and hail were 
such as had never occurred in Egypt — that is, there 
had never been any storm of this Eind so severe. 

297. " He that feared the Lord, among the servants 
of Pharaoh," sent and secured his cattle. It appears, 
then, that these wonders had taken some effect. There 
were some — a considerable number — that feared Je- 
hovah, even among the servants or officers of Pharaoh, 
No doubt the same influence was at work among the 
mass of the people. That a considerable number still 
remained to be convinced, is also certain. And we 
may add that many, no doubt, that were convinced, 
dared not act up to their convictions. They had rather 
lose a few of their cattle, than be reckoned on the un- 
popular side. The same principle has prevailed since. 

Pharaoh now confesses his sin, and acknowledges 
that Jehovah is righteous — giving us to understand, 
that this last affliction was a retribution for his former 
conduct. But Moses had reason to distrust the honesty 
of the king, and he expresses his distrust in unmistak- 
able terms. 

298. Moses promises that the rain and hail shall 
cease, as soon as he departs out of the city. The rea- 
son given for this, is worthy to be considered. It was, 
that Pharaoh might know that the earth was the 
Lord's. But did not Pharaoh know this already ? Can 
any one presume that the king would have denied so 
plain a truth as this ? The true design of this lan- 
guage is not clearly expressed. The purpose was not 
to convince the king of the general truth, that the 
earth was the Lord's ; but to convince him that the 

* Vol. L page 217. f Pooocke, Vol. L page 195. 
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earth, or land, meaning particularly the land of Egypt, 
was JehovaKa — that it belonged, not to Osiris, nor 
Isis, nor Jupiter, but to Jehovah, the God of the He- 
brews, and that He alone could preserve or destroy it. 
We shall not fully appreciate this, and other sinoilar 
passages, unless we bear in mind the prevailing poly- 
theism of Egypt, and that the **Lord," or as it ought 
to have been, rendered, " Jehovah," was the name of 
the true God, in contradistinction to the many false de- 
ities worshipped by the king and his people. 

299. Those who have made themselves acquainted 
with the customs of Egypt, tell us that flax and barley 
are ripe at an earlier period than wheat or rye. So 
that while one could be sufficiently advanced, to be 
destroyed by such a storm as is here described, the 
other might escape unhurt. Still there was not a long 
space between the two crops ; and hence this passage 
will help to fix the exact tune when this miracle took 
place. 



SECTION XL — The Looubts and the Bareness. 

EXODUS X. 



1. And the Lord said onto Mo- 
, Go iu mito Pharaoh : for I have 

hardened his heart, and the heart 
of his servants, that I might shew 
these my signs before him : 

2. And that thou mayest tell him 
in the ears of thy son, and of thy 
BoiI*s son, what things I have 
wrought in £g^pt, and my signs 
which I have done among them; 
that ye may know how that I am 
the LoBD. 

3. And Moses and Aaron oame 
in onto Pharaoh, and said unto 
him. Thus saith the Lord God of 
the Hebrews, How long wilt thou 
refuse to humble thyself before me? 
Let my people go, that they may 
serre me. 

4. Else, if thou reftise to let 
—^T people go, behold, to-morrow 

f bring the locusts into thy 
s 



5. And they shall coyer the fiice 
of the earth, that one cannot be 
able to see the earth : and they 
shall eat the residue of that which 
is escaped, which remaineth unto 
you from the hail, and shall eat 
every tree which ^weth for you 
out of the field : 

6. And they shall fill thy houses, 
and the houses of 'all thy servants, 
and the houses of all the £^yp- 
tians ; which neither thy fathers, 
nor thv fathers' fathers have seen, 
since the day they were upon the 
earth unto this day. And he turn- 
ed himself, and went out from Pha- 
raoh. 

7. And Pharaoh's servants said 
unto him, How long shall this man 
be a snare unto us? let the men 
go, that they may serve the Lord 
their God; knowest thou not yet 
that Egypt is destroyed ? 
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8. And Moses and Aaron were 
brought again nnto Pharaoh : and 
be said unto them. Go, serve the 
Lord your God : but who are they 
that shall ^o ? 

9. And Moses said. We will go 
with our young and with our old, 
with our sons and with our daugh- 
ters, with our flocks and with our 
herds will we go ; for we must hold 
a feast unto the Loiin. 

10. And he said unto them, Let 
the LoBD be so with you, as £ will 
let you go, and your little ones: 
look to it ; for evil is before you. 

11. Not so: now go ye that are 
men, dnd serve the Lord; for that 
ye did desire. And they were driv- 
en out from Pharaoh's presence. 

12. And the Lord said unto Mo* 
ses. Stretch out thine hand over 
the land of Egypt for the locusts, 
that they may come up upon the 
land of Egypt, and eat every herb 
of the land, even all that the hail 
hath left. 

13. And Moses stretched forth 
his rod over the land of Egypt, 
and the Lord brought an east wind 
upon the land all that day, and all 
Ihat night : and when it was morn- 
ing, the east wind brought the lo- 
custs. 

13. And the locusts went up over 

800. The signs and wonders of Egypt, had more 
than one purpose. They were not only designed to 
liberate the Hebrews from bondage ; but they looked 
forward to another purpose, no less important, which 
was, to produce, among that people, a lasting con- 
viction that' they were the pecuhar people of God — a 
conviction which they were to perpetuate to their pos- 
terity, as long as they were a nation. 

801. " The residue." The hail had smitten every 
herb of the field, and broken every tree of the field. 
How then could there be a " residue ? " It often 
occurs that such language which seems to be imiversal, 
is not to be understood as strictly so. Hence the 
meaning here is, that almost everything was destroyed 
by the hail ; and the little that remained was destroyed 



all the land of Egypt, and rested 
in all the coasts of Egypt: very 
grievous were they; before them 
there were no such locusts as they, 
neither after them shall be such. 

15. For they covered the face of 
the whole earth, so that the land 
was darkened; and they did eat 
every herb of the land, and all the 
fruit of the trees which the hail 
had left : and there remained not 
any green thing in the trees, or 
in the herbs of the field, through 
all the land of Egypt. 

16. Then Pharaoh called for Mo- 
ses and Aaron in haste; and he 
said, I hate sinned against the 
Lord your God, and against you. 

17. Now therefore forgive, I pray 
thee, my sin only this once, and 
entreat the Lord your God, that he 
maj' take away from me this deaUi 
only. 

18. And he went out from Pha- 
raoh, and entreated the Lord. 

19. And the Lord turned a migh ty 
strong west wind which took away 
the locusts, and cast them into the. 
Red Sea; there remained not one 
locust in all the coast of Egypt. 

20. But the Lord hardened Pha- 
raoh's heart, so that he would not 
let the children of Israel go. 
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by the locusts. A similar remark will apply to what 
is said of the cattle. "All the cattle of £gypt died ;'* 
and yet we soon read of the blain affecting the cattle ; 
and still later, of the cattle being left in the field, and 
destroyed. Of course the cattle affected by the blain, 
and those affected by the hail, and by it destroyed, 
were the "residue," that the murrain did not destroy. 
I suspect that the language "all the cattle died," 
should be understood of all kinds of cattle, several 
kinds having just been named, viz : horses, camels, 
asses, oxen, and sheep. See verses 6, 9, 25^ 

802. The servants of Pharaoh seem now to be fully 
aroused to the danger they are in. Hence they im- 
plore his consent to let the people go. "l^Jiowest 
thou not that Egypt is destroyed." They appreciated 
the devastation that had been wrought in the land, and 
they feared to have another trial. Pharaoh consents, 
but he wishes to make some restrictions. He was wil- 
ling the men should go, but no others. In the preced- 
ing verse he had thought to let the men go, with their 
families ; but in view of the evils that, in this case, 
would be likely to befall them, he seems to recant, and 
he now confines his permission to go, to the men only, 
and intimates that this is all they had at first desired. 

803. That the servants of Pharaoh should fear a 
visitation, such as is here alluded to, will not surprise 
us, when we are made acquainted with the havoc usu- 
ally occasioned by these animals, when any considera- 
ble number of them settled down upon the land. 
" They come in vast clouds, which extend fifteen and 
sometimes eighteen miles, and are nine to twelve in 
breadth. The air by their interposition, is rendered 
quite obscure, however bright the day may have been 
before. In two hours they devour all the com wher- 
ever they settle, and often a famine ensues. At night 
when they repose upon the earth, the ground is cover- 
ed with them four inches or more."* There is no lim- 

^enot. See Border's Oriental Cnstoma, VoL IIL p. 129. 
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it to the testimonies that could be adduced to show the 
same thing. That these animals moved with the wind, 
is another circumstance well attested by travellers and 
others. Besides, the thing is a natural inference. The 
animals know how to take advantage of the elements 
as well as we. If, however, the wind should suddenly 
cease, they would be likely to come down to the earth, 
and maybe, into the sea, as in the present instance. 
Pharaoh can no longer say, " Who is Jehovah that 
I should serve hhn ? " He now understands who Je- 
hovah is. Hence he beseeches Moses to pray to " the 
liord, your God," that is, — "your God, Jehovah." 



21. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Stretch out thy hand towards 
heaven , that there may be darkness 
over the the land of Egypt, even 
darkness which may be felt. 

22. And Moses stretched forth 
his hand toward heaven : and there 
was a thick darkness in all the land 
of Egypt three days. 

23. They saw not one another, 
neither rose any from his place for 
three days : but all the children of 
Israel had light in their dwellings. 

24. And Pharaoh called unto 
Moses, and said. Go ye, serve the 
Lobd; only let your flocks and 
your herds be stayed: let your lit- 
tle ones also go with you. 

25. And Moses said. Thou must 
give us also Bacrifices and burnt- 



offerings, that we may sacrifice un- 
to the Lord our God. 

26. Our cattle also shall go with 
us; there shall not an hoof be left 
behind; for thereof must we take 
to serve the Lord our God; and 
we know not with what we must 
serve the Lord until we come 
thither. / 

27. But the Lord hardened Pha- 
raoh's heart, and he would not let 
them go. 

28. And Pharaoh said unto him. 
Get thee from me, take heed to thy- 
self, see my face no more: for in 
that day thou seest my &ce thou 
shalt die. 

' 29. And Moses said. Thou hast 
spoken well; I wiU see thy &ce 
again no more. 



304. In our article on miracles we have spoken of 
the darkness, as being induced by a miracle, wrought 
on the senses of the Egyptians. This seemed the most 
natural conclusion, since we know that such miracles 
are not unfrequently mentioned in the Scriptures. 
We are not, however, very confident on this point. 
The question is not of great moment ; for whichever 
way we regard the matter, there is jio difference in the 
result. 

805. Pharaoh now takes one step more in advance. 
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He is willing that the men and their families should 
go ; nor does he allude to the evils he had before seen, 
as being likely to overtake them. Still, he is not will- 
ing to part .with their flocks and herds. He had good 
reason for diis exception, as his own cattle had been 
destroyed by the recent plagues. 

Moses does not yield to the proposed condition. It 
was quite natural that he should not. He might very 
well take advantage of the existing state of things, 
and insist on better terms than he at first expected. 
Still, we are not aware that he ever consented to any- 
thing less than what he now states. Besides, he must 
obviously have animals for sacrifice, and he did not yet 
know precisely what animals, nor how many, would be 
required. 

Pharaoh dismisses Moses in anger and despair. 
The reply of Moses was brief but significant and be- 
coming. It shows precisely such a state of feeling, as 
the circumstances would be likely to induce. 

BEOTIOH XIL— Death oi- thb First Born. 

EXODtJS XL 



1. And the Lord Bftid unto Mo- 
Tet will I bring one plague 

more upon Pharaoh, and upop 
Egypt; afterwards he will let you 
go hence: when he shall let you 
eo, he shall surely thrust you out 
nence altogether. 

2. Speak now in the ears of the 
people, and let every man borrow 
of his neighbor, and every woman 
of her neighbor, jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gola. 

3. And the Cord gave the people 
favor in the siccht of the Egyptians. 
Moreover, the man Mpses was very 
great in the land of Egypt, in the 
sight of Pharaoh's servants, and in 
the sight of the people. 

4. And Moses said. Thus saith 
the Lord, About midnight will I go 
out into the midst of Egypt: 

5. And aU the first-bom in the 

^ Egypt shall die, from the 



first-bom of Pharaoh that sitteth 
upon his throne, even unto the 
first-bom of the maid-servant that 
is behind the mill; and all the firat- 
born of beasts. 

6. And there shall be a great C17 
throughout all the land of Egypt, 
such as there was none like it, nor 
shall be like it any more. 

7. But against any of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall not a dog 
move his tongue, against man or 
beast; that ye may know how that 
the Lord doth put a difference be- 
tween the Egyptians and Israel. 

, 8. And all these thy servants 
shall come down unto me, and bow 
down themselves unto me, saying. 
Get thee out and all the people 
that follow thee: and after that I 
will go out. And he went oat 
firomTharaoh in a great anger. 
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9. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Pharaoh shall not hearken un- 
to you; that my wonders maybe 
multiplied in the land of Egypt. 

10. And Moses and Aaron did all 
these wonders before Pharaoh; and 
the LoKD hardened Pharaoh's 
heart, so that he would not let the 
children of Israel go out of his 
Jand. 

EXODUS xn. 

29. And it came to pass, that, at 
midnight, the Lobd smote all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt, 
from the first-bom of Pharaoh 
that sat on his throne, unto the 
first-bom of the captive that was 
in the dungeon ; and all the first- 
bom of cattle. 

30. And Pharaoh rose up in the 
ni^t, he, and all his servants, and 
all the Egyptians; and there was 
a great cry in Egypt; fi>r there wds 
not a house where there wcu not 
one dead. 

31. And he called for Moses and 
Aaron by night, and said. Rise up, 
and get you forth from among my 

{people, both ye and the children of 
sra«l; and go, serve the Lord as 
ye have said. 

32. Also take your flocks and 
your herds, as ye have said, and be 
gone; and bless me also. 

33. And the Egyptians were ur- 

306. Moses was very great, in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, as might be expected. They were ftdly convinced 
of his divine mission ; and they were willing, both 
from their reverence and their fears, to confer upon his 
people any favors he might desire. One miracle more, 
however, would be required, to bring both the king 
and people, into the proper condition, for letting the 
Hebrews go out of the country, so as not to desire 
their return, 

307. That " a dog should not move his tongue " 
against the Hebrews, is of course a figurative express- 
ion. The allusion may be to the bite of a dog, taken 



gent upon the people, that they 
might send them out of the land in 
haste; for they said. We be all dead 
men, 

34. And the people took their 
dough before it was^leavened, their 
kneading-troughs * being bound 
up in their clothes upon their 
shoulders. 

35. And the children of Israel 
did according to the word of Mo- 
ses; and they borrowed of the 
Egyptians jewels of silver and jew- 
els of gold and raiment: 

36. And the Lord gave the peo- 
ple fiivor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians, so that they lent unto them 
such things as they required : and 
they spoiled the E^ptians. 

37. And the children of Israel 
journeyed from Rameses to Suc- 
coth, about six hundred thousan<| 
on foot thai were men, beside chil- 
dren. 

38. And a mixed multitude went 
up also with them; and flocks and 
herds, even very much cattle. 

39. And they baked unleavened 
cakes of the dough which they 
brought forth out of Egypt, for it 
was not leavened; because they 
were thrust out of Egypt, and 
could not tarry, neither had they 
prepared for themselves any vic- 
tuaL 
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here in a general sense as denoting any evil. But 
more likely, as Dr. Adam Clarke thinks, the reference 
is to the howlmg of dogs, when a dead body lies in 
the house. The meaning is, that there should be no 
dead among the Hebrews, and therefore no occasion 
for any manifestation of this kind on the / part of the 
dogs. In the land of Egypt, it would be quite other- 
wise. The wonders alluded to in xi. 10, do not include 
the death of the first bom, as that had yet only been 
foretold. 

808. That there was a first-bom in every house, and 
that there was in every house a death, need not be 
supposed. The subject suppKes aU requisite quaUfican 
tions. The meaning is, that there was a death of the 
first-bom, in every house, where there was any firstn 
lorn. In some houses, there would be none, either 
because there were yet no children at all ; or the first- 
bom was already dead, or had left his father's house, 
and become himself the head of a family, or had gone 
out of the coimtry. But in most families there would 
be a first-bom, and hence the general consternation 
and distress throughout all the land. 

309. The king now comes ftiUy up to the required 
condition. He is willing and desirous that the people 
should go, and take with them the children, cattle and 
all. Bear' in mind that he is now able to act with safe- 
ty, as he might long ago have desired to act, if he had 
dared. All the Egyptians are aroused, and are very 
urgent that the Hebrews shall depart with all possible 
haste. The people as they had been instructed de- 
mand the jewels of silver and jewels of gold ; and they 
find the demand promptly met. The Egyptians were 
willing to get nd of them on any terms ; for they 
feared another judgment, lest it should sweep them all 
away. 

310. That a mixed multitude should go out of the 
land with the Hebrews is a very natural circumstance. 
If they were pure Egyptians, they might desire to go. 
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in view of bikIl remarkable deracmstrsticiiis in &Tor of 
the Hebrews ; but nmch more so, if they irei© 
" mixed " with them. There seems here to be a re- 
ference to such as hftd intermanied with the Hebrews, 
daring their et^j in that country. It was not, there- 
fore, so much a mixed mnltitade that went np with the 
Hebrews, as it was a mnltitade of mixed perscms, who 
could not w^ be separated, and who would now have 
no niotiTe to remain in the country. 

311. The number of those that went Jip out of the 
country, cannot be estimated wilh any exactness. The 
six hundred thousand that were men, seems to embrace 
only those that were fit £or the field of batde, f^H* that 
was the number a little later, when the census was 
taken. How many should be added, fi^r the old men, 
the women, and childrrai, must be a matter of ccmjec- 
ture. Certainly we cannot estimate the number less 
than a million ; and some think that it may haTC been 
as great as three millions. It was not uncommon in 
the East for large caraTans to be fi>rmed, with a view 
to visit some distant place, either fi)r purposes of de- 
votion or pleasure or both. Herodotus mentions a 
caravan of Egyptians, numbering 700,000 men and 
women, besides children, at one of their religious fes- 
tivals. 

312. The " kneadii)g troughs " that were boimd up 
in their clothes, are not to be taken for anything that is 
now in use for a similar purpose. " The original word 
may denote a kind of leathern utensil, such as the 
Arabs still use, when spread out, for a table cloth ; and 
which, when contracted like a bag, serves them to car- 
ry the remnants of their victuals, and particularly 
sometimes their meal made into dough."* 

313. We may make a few additional observations 
respecting the Egyptian miracles. One is — the time 
employed in their performance. Of course we cannot 
tell with certainty. It is certain that when they be- 

. * See Harmer's ObservatioDB, VoL ii« p. 447, &o. 
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gan, Moses was eighty years of age. He was a hun- 
dred and twenty when he died ; and the Hebrews were 
forty years in the wilderness. If these expressions are 
to be strictly interpreted, there . will be no time left. 
But these figures are to be taken only in a general 
way. We may suppose Moses to have been not quite, 
but nearly, eighty, and the forty years in the wilder- 
ness may be taken with a similar allowance. So with 
the age of Moses at his death. With these qualifica- 
tions, we may allow a year, or nearly that, for the mir- 
acles of Egypt. Some of them we know were not far 
apart, for this fact is expressly stated. In other cases, 
we can only conjecture, or speak with certainty within 
definite limits. 

314. Archbishop Usher, who is considered good au- 
thority in all matters relating to dates, includes them 
all in (me month. " We may suppose that about the 
18th day of the sixth month, was sent the plague of 
the waters turned into blood, which ended seven days 
after. On die 25th, came the second plague of frogs, 
which was removed the day foUowing. On the 27th, 
that of the lice. About the 28th, Moses threatened 
the fourth plague of flies, and inflicted them on the 
29th. On the first of the next month, (which wa8 
afterwards made the first month of the year,) he fore- 
told the fifth plague of the murrain, and inflicted it the 
next — and on the 3d, the sixth plague of boils, which 
fell upon the magicians themselves. And the 4th day, 
he foretold the seventh plague of thunder and hail, 
and on the fifth inflicted it. On the 7th, he 
threatened the eighth plague of locusts ; and having 
sent them the day following, removed them on the 9th. 
On the 10th, he instituted the feast of the Passover and 
brought upon Egypt the ninth plague of darkness, 
which lasted for three days ; and on the 14th he fore- 
told the tenth, viz : the destruction of the first-bom, 
which came to pass the night following. This seems 
*o be a reasonable time."* 

* Staokhouse, Vol. n. p. 310. 
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815. It will be seen that the author here quoted 
makes the institution of the Passover, and the miracle 
of the darkness, to have taken place at the same time, 
or at least to have commenced on the same day. We 
may add a conjecture of another that the design of this 
miracle of darkness, and its continuance for three days, 
was to give the Hebrews an opportunity to institute 
the Passover and to complete all their arrangements to 
leave the country, while the Egyptians were confined 
to their houses, and could not molest them. We may 
at least concede that the suggestion is an ingenious 
one. The time allowed them was certainly very oppor- 
tune ; and though brief for such a purpose, it was all 
perhaps that the circumstances would permit. We 
find tnem afterwards spoken of, as having been hurried 
away, with no sufficient time to make preparations. 

3l6. Again ; we have several times alluded to the 
religious purpose had in view by the miracles of Egypt. 
We shall not appreciate their importance in full, or 
their fitness, unless we understand this design. The 
change of the Nile to blood, by the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews, was a proof that He was greater than the 
Nile as god, or any god who had the Nile under his 
special protection. That they worshipped the Nile, 
either as a god, or as the representative of a god, we 
know. ^^ Plutarch and several others tell us, that 
nothing was had in so much veneration, among the 
Egyptians. That they adored it and invoked it as the 
greatest of gods, not only under the name of Osiris, 
but of Orus, and of Jupiter, likewise, and instituted in 
its honor the most solemn of their feasts."* Among 
the Persians, the Parthians, Greeks, &c., rivers have 
been objects of religious worship. The frogs and lice 
and flies were all intended to answer the same end, by 
making the objects of their worship offensive, and no 
less those who officiated at their altars. And in view 
of these calamities, one might with propriety ask : — 
Where are the gods that preside over this land, that 

♦ Stackhouse, Vol. IT. page 302. 
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they should allow it to be bo infested and ovemin with 
offensive and destructiYe animals ? The same remarks 
might be made concerning the murrain, that showed 
no more regard to their sacred beasts, than to others 
not sacred. So the blain or boil attacked the priests 
as well as others. Where were the gods that they 
should not hear and answer the prayers of their vota- 
ries ? Where was the god of the wind, that he should 
allow it to bring upon the land such a destructive army 
of locusts, to overrun and consume all the products of 
the earth ? And the god of light, that he should per- 
mit his blessed sun to be so long obscured, and the 
people to grope in darkness ? And other gods, to whom 
the first-bom were sacred, that they should not inter- 
fere, and drive from their favorites tne agent of destruc- 
tion ? All were silent and still. No one comes to the 
rescue. The Jehovah of the Hebrews is alone supreme. 
He is evidently the " greatest of all gods." 

317. The religious object of the Egyptian miracles 
is clearly and forcibly set forth by Professor Walker, 
late of Cambridge, in a small work entitled, ^^ Plan of 
Salvation," from which we had intended to make an 
extract ; but just at the time of writing this paragraph, 
the extract is not to be found, and I am compeUed to 
ask the reader to consult that work, where he will find 
this idea presented in a much better form than we have 
been able to do. 
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NUMBEBS XXXm. 

1. These are the journeys of the 
children of Israel, which went 
forth out of the land of Egypt 
with their armies, under the hand 
of Moses and Aaron. 

2. And Moses wrote their goings 
out according to their journeys, 
by the commandment of the Lord; 
and these are their journeys ac- 
cording to their goings out. 

3. And they departed from Bam- 
eses in the first month, on the fif- 
teenth day of the first month: on 
the morrow after the passover the 
children of Israel went out with an 
high hand in the sight of all the 
'Egypti&ns. 

4. (For the Egyptians buried all 
their first-bom, which the Lord 
had smitten among them : upon 
their gods also the Lord executed 
judgments.) 

EXODUS xn. 

40. Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, who dwelt in 
Sgypt* yyas four hundred and thir- 
ty years. 

41. And it came to pass at the 
end of the four hundred and thirty 
years, even the self-same day it 
eame to pass, that all the hosts of 
the Lord went out firom the land 
of Egypt. 

42. It is a night to be much ob- 
lerred onto the Lord for bringing i 



them out from the land of Egypt; 
this is that night of the Lord to be 
observed of all the children of la- 
rael in their generations. 

EXODUS xm. 

17. And it came to pass, when 
Pharaoh had let the people go, 
that God led them not through the 
way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near; for God 
said. Lest peradventure the people 
repent when they see war, and they 
return to Egypt: 

18. But God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness 
of the Bed Sea: and the children 
of Israel went up harnessed out of 
the land of Egypt. 

19. And Moses took the bones of 
Joseph with him ; for he had straitly 
sworn the children of Israel, say- 
ing, God will surely visit you: and 
ye shall carry up my bones away 
hence with you. 

20. And they took their journey 
tcom Succoth, and encamped in 
Etham, in the edge of the wilder- 
ness. 

21. And the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloud, 
to lead* them the way : and by night 
in a pillar of fire, to give them 
light: to go by day and night: 

22. He took not away the pillar 
of the cloud by day, nor the pillar 
of fire by night, from before ih% 
people. 
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818. That the Lord executed judgments upon the 
gods of Egypt, is verified by the judgments that were 
executed on those things :^hat were specially sacred to 
the gods — upon the Nile — upon the elements and 
upon the sacred animals, upon the first bom, and upon 
the priests, 

Sl9. "The sojourning of the children of Israel, who 
dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years." 
This must not be understood as saying that the children 
of Israel dwelt in Egypt 430 years, tibough that might 
be our first impression. The children of Israel, who 
had lately been in Egypt, had "sojourned" before 
they came to that country. They sojourned in the 
land of Canaan, one-half that period ; and it may be 
easily shown that they had not sojourned in Egypt 
more than about the other half. Hence we must in- 
clude both these sojoumings in the estimate here given. 
The " children of Israel," is a designation here em- 
ployed, in its largest sense, as embracing all the de- 
scendants of Abraham, through Isaac, and not exclu- 
sively the children of Jacob. In a similar sense, Seir, 
king of Edom, is called a Horite, though that name 
was derived from one of his descendants. So, too, the 
children of Esau are called children of Israel, though 
in strictness, they belonged to another branch of the 
family of Isaac. 

320. The time of the sojourn of the children of 
Israel, alluded to in this passage, is estimated thus by 
Archbishop Usher : — " From the promise made to 
Abraham, to his posterity's exodus out of Egypt, are 
430 vears, which may very properly be divided into 
two halves ; 1st, from the time of the promise, when 
Abraham was 75 years of age, to the birth of Isaac, 
are 26 years ; from the birth of Isaac, to the birth 
of JacoD, 60 years ; from the birth of Jacob, to 
his descent into Egypt, with his whole family, 
180 years ; so that the whole of this division amounts 
to 216 years. The other part of the division is thus 
-^d up: — Joseph, the son of Jacob, was 30 
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years old, when he expounded Pharaoh's dreams. The 
seven years of plenty were run out, and the third year 
of &mme begun, when his father came down into 
Egypt ; so that, by this time, Joseph was 39. Now 
89 years, taken from the 110 which Joseph lived, will 
make the time the Israelites had to continue in Egypt, 
before Joseph's death, to be 71. And as, from the 
death of Joseph to the birth of Moses, are precisely 64 
years ; so from his birth, to the time of the Israelites 
departure, are 80 years. The several articles of this 
division, therefore, being put together, amount, in like 
manner, to 215 years ; and the two gross sums make 
exactly 430."* 

321. The Lord led them not by the nearest route, 
lest they should see war and return to Egypt. But 
could he not miraculously sustain them ? JN o doubt he 
could ; but that was not the plan adopted. The peo- 
ple must have experience to fit them, both to take pos- 
session of Canaan, and to enjoy it after they were pos- 
sessed of it. The Philistines were a powerful nation. 
The Hebrews were not in a condition to contend in 
battle with them. They must first be brought into 
conflict with other and less powerful tribes ; and by 
this kind of discipline, they would at length be pre- 
pared to meet and overcome the most powerful nations 
that might resist their approach to the promised land, 
as weU as the nations that occupied that land. The 
purpose of miraculous interpositions, is not to do what 
can be done by natural means — ^not to take the place 
of nature, and do its work, but to assist nature^ so to 
speak, and thereby to accomplish an important pur- 
pose that could not otherwise be reached. 

The plan adopted for the approach' to Canaan was 
the wisest and best that could have been devised, rea- 
soning only from what we know of the circumstances, 
aside from any miraculous interposition in their favor* 

* Stackhouse, Vol. n. page 341. 
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It is not in the light of miracles, that we are to pass 
our judgment on the subject. But we are to look upon 
the transaction, as a merely natural process, and make 
our estimate, on this ground, and on this ground alone. 
For, though miracles were employed to aid the He- 
brews in their journey through the wilderness, they 
were not intended to interfere with the regular opera- 
tions of nature ; nor was it to be by the aid of these, 
mainly, that the people were to succeed in their pur- 
pose. 

822. The Hebrews, at the time of leaving Egypt, 
were a multitude of undisciplined men, women and 
children. For a long time they had suffered under a 
cruel bondage. And though, at the present moment, 
they were encouraged by remarkable exhibitions in 
their behalf, yet the least occasion for discouragement 
would take away all heart, and sink them in despair. 
This we see on too many occasions to admit of doubt. 
It was well then, not to lead them by the nearest route, 
but to lead them by the route that would ensure them 
the best discipline, and fit them to secure their object 
with more certainty, at last, and to enjoy it better 
when it was secured. We might draw a moral from 
this principle, if our purpose was to moralize ; but, as 
we aun mainly at illustrating facts, we will let others 
to do what we leave undone. 

823. Thispassage helps us to form some opinion of 
localities. Groshen was in the north part of Egypt, 
and Canaan was north-east of that country. The land 
of the Philistines intervened between Goshen and Ca^ 
naan. We had occasion to show this, when speaking 
of localities referred to in the book of Genesis. The 
same thing is evident now. Hence the nearest route 
from Goshen to Canaan is said to be through the land 
of the Philistines. The inference from their not being 
permitted to go by that route, but being sent round 
through the wilderness by the Eed Sea, is, that the 
— ^e they took, lay south of the other, and, of course 

he direction was south-east. 
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They took their journey from Succoth and encamped 
in Etham in the edge of the wilderness. This was in 
obedience to divine instructions. This Etham was just 
out of the settled, cultivated coimtfy of Egypt, and is 
called a wilderness on that account, and not because it 
was a country of forest ; for " wilderness" is not to be 
understood, here or elsewhere, in this book, in the 
modem sense of that term. 

324. They went up " harnessed." So the transla- 
tors make the passage read. The original is quite in- 
definite. They went up, hjflves^ would be a more lit- 
eral rendering. But what is meant by this is quite 
uncertain. They may have encamped in companies 
consisting of five families, or they may have marched 
with five abreast ; either five individuals abreast if they 
went on foot, or five animals abreast if they rode. The 
best interpretation we have seen is the following : — 
" 'U)ider the five,' that is five officers, regulated by the 
ordinary laws and usages of encampments of military 
service, and of caravans, conducted by five chiefs."* 
It being customary to have five principal men to guide 
and govern such caravans ; and the custom being well 
understood, a regularly organized body of this kind, 
would very naturally be spoken of as in this passage, 
^tersJlj Jived^ that is, placed under five officers, as was 
usual in all complete arrangements of this kind. 

It is said that the five officers were assigned their 
respective duties as follows : — " There is one who reg- 
ulates the march, a second whose duties commence on- 
ly at halting time, a third who superintends the ser- 
vants and cattle, a fourth who takes charge of the bag- 
gage, a fifth who acts as pay-master, &c."f Add to 
these a chief who presided over the whole caravan, and 
to whom all the officers were subject, and a hyheer^ or 
guide, and we have a complete organization. Wheth- 
er the new organization that was gotten up on the de- 
parture of the Hebrews from Sinai, was intended to 

* Calmet. t Kitto Art. Caravan. 
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supersede the one here described, we cannot say with 
certainty. It probably was not. It is more probable 
that each tribe became organized in the same way, so 
that each could act separately, as well as in conjunc- 
tion with the rest. 

825. The fact here mentioned will account for some 
things that might otherwise be unaccountable. They 
must, for instance, have been remarkably well organ- 
ized to have passed the Eed Sea, in the time, that 
seems to have been aHowed them. Under proper aiv 
rangements, however, we believe it might be done ; 
and that they had proper arrangements, it seems to be 
the author's intention to inform us. The same item of 
information may be made available to explain some 
other difficulties. 

826. They took with them the bones of Joseph. It 
will be remembered that Joseph, on his death-bed, 
had foretold their leaving Egypt, and had strictly en- 
joined upon them to take Tiis bones, and carry theia to 
the land of Canaan. This therefore was done accord* 
ingly, as the passage states. See Gen. 1. 25. 

327. " The pillar of a cloud and a pillar of fire." 
We have made a few remarks upon what is here re* 
ferred to in another place ; but the best way to explain 
any difficult subject, is to do so in connection with the 
passage where it is spoken of. Some minds are in- 
clined to interpret every thing, found in the Bible, in a 
manner to make it as marvellous and miraculous as 
possible. Other minds are inclined in the opposite di- 
rection ; and they seek to exclude all miraculous inter- 
f)08ition from the Bible records ; and with some, the 
atter tendency is so great, that, finding it impossible 
to shut out all events of this character, they throw the 
book aside, as a collection of idle tales, and unworthy 
the confidence of sound and philosophic minds. 

If it be a true principle, that God never accomplish- 
es, by miracle, what can be as well accomplished with- 
out, (and we think the principle a true and reliable 
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one,) then we ought never to interpret an event, i^e* 
corded in thex Bible, as a miracle, when a fair construc- 
tion of language will permit it to be regarded as a nat- 
ural occurrence. So, too, for the same reason, when 
all the circumstances of an event, cannot be regarded 
as natural, (if that be a proper term for expressing 
what is not miraculous,) then so many of the circum- 
stances, as can be placed under that head, should be so 
regarded.- Followmg this rule we shall not, on the one 
hand, run into wild and superstitious views, such as 
have long been a reproach to biblical interpreters ; 
nor, on the other, adopt the opposite extreme, and em- 
brace those rationalistic fancies, which are as little sus- 
tained by a just and fair interpretation of the record, 
as are the others. 

328. Having examined what is said of this pQlar of 
a cloud, and of fire, with a good deal of care, I am 
constrained to say, that, though there are circumstan- 
ces recorded in connection with this pillar, that can be 
explained no otherwise than as miraculous, the main 
thmg was not— or perhaps I should say — may not have 
heeriy any other than a natural, or more properly, an 
artificial, arrangement. 

We will now mention only a few of the reasons for 
this opinion. The others we will give, from time to 
time as the passages occur requiring them. One rea- 
son is, that the thing does not seem to be spoken of as 
a miracle, when first announced. The present passage 
is the first intimation that has been given us of thia 
pillar of a cloud and of fire. Nor is it spoken of as a 
wonder. The people were not apprised that such a 
thing would occur. They show no surprise when it 
does occur. They had all along understood that God's 
special presence was with them, more commonly with 
Moses. That presence now seems to locate itself in a 
piQar of a cloud and of fire that went before the peo- 
ple. The inference is, that the cloud and fire were 
there before, and now became the symbol of the divine 
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presence. The Hebrews, at this time, had such views 
of Deity that they could form no conception of him as 
a mere spiritual essence. They invested him with a 
kind of body, somewhat ethereal to be sure, but still a 
body, and one that could be seen, unless concealed 
from them by some material substance. The cloud of 
smoke and of fire that was carried at the head of their 
caravan, was adapted to this purpose. It was natural 
that it should be so, for there would be the proper po- 
sition of the leader, to whom sundry communications 
would need to be made. That God should choose this 
doud and fire as the sacred symbol of his presence, is 
quite as natural and reasonable, as that he should 
choose a particular place in the tabernacle for the same 
purpose. We may presume that the fire, here referred 
to, was taken from the altar on which incense was 
o£^red, and that it became invested with an additional 
sacredness on that account. And the cloud that rose 
from it, in the day time, was as it were a kind of per- 
petual incense, and well pleasing in the sight of God* 
329. Again, we remark, that, as we should expect, 
the custom of caravans in the East, corresponded with 
these views. They needed something as a guide, both 
by night and by day, for we learn that they were ac- 
customed to travel as much at night as m the day 
time, and perhaps more. There was no device that 
could answer as well as this. It could be seen at a 
great distance. Its voice could be heard without any 
noise or disturbance in the camp. " That, in the des- 
erts of Arabia and such extended plains, (for there 
were no cities, rivers, or mountains, for landmarks,) it 
was a general custom, before the invention of the com- 
pass, to carry fire before armies in order to direct their 
march, and that, (notwithstanding the present use of the 
compass,) the guidance of fire is practiced among the 
caravans in the East, and by the great number of pil- 
grims, who go every year from Grand Cairo in Egypt 
to Mecca in Arabia, cannot, by any one who is ao- 
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quainted, either with ancient or modern history, be 
denied." * 

" Zenophon, in his Lacedemonian Republic, describ- 
ing the march of a Spartan king, when he goes out to 
war, mentions a servant or officer, under the name of 
fire-carrier, who went before tim, with fire taken from 
the altar, at which he had just been sacrificing, to the 
boundaries of the Spartan territory, where, sacrificing 
again, and then proceeding, a fire kindled likewise, 
from this latter sacrifice, goes before him without ever 
being extinguished." f 

Alexander the Grreat, was accustomed to lift up 
above the principal tent, as a signal, by night, a fire ; 
and by day, smoke. 

We suppose the same thing, substantially, with the 
Hebrew caravan, or army, whichever it may be called. 
As with Alexander just alluded to, so with the He- 
brews, the signal was lifted up, cA>ov6 the principal 
tenty the tent of Moses, no douot, till the building of 
the tabernacle ; and then the tabernacle became the 
principal tent. That the fire was kindled fi*om the 
altar, as with the Spartan king, we may presume, 
though this is not directly asserted. 

T^th the latter also the fire was not permitted to go 
out^ so with the former. Essentially there was this 
difference only, between the cloud and fire of the He- 
brews, and the same thing with all other similar cara- 
vans. With the one it was the emblem of the Divine 
presence, and sundry communications were made there- 
from ; with the other, no such thing, so far as we 
know, was claimed. 

830. Our views of this cloud and fire may be con- 
firmed by some other passages. God says to Moses 
that he will appear in a cloud upon the mercy seat. 
Lev. xvi. 2. ISO doubt he could appear there in a su- 
pernatural cloud. But it is certain that no such thing 

* Staokhouse, YoL H. p. 392. fBurder, Vol. I. p. 84. 
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is meant ; for we are expressly told how the cloud was 
produced. "And he (Aaron) shall take a censer, fiiU of 
Duming coals of fire, from off the altar before the Lord, 
and his hands ftdl of sweet incense beaten small, and 
bring it within the vail. ^ And he shall put the incense 
upon the fire before the Lord, that the cloud of the 
incense may cover the mercy seat, that is upon the 
testimony." Lev. xvi. 12, 13. Comp. Ex. xxv. 22 ; 
XXX. 6, 7 ; Num. vii. 89. 

Place this cloud and fire over the tent or tabernacle, 
and it becomes precisely what we have represented ; 
•and there was the proper place for it, when intended 
for a guide to the people, or as a medium of communica* 
tion to any person outside of the tabernacle. 

Other reasons for and against this theory will be no« 
ticed as we advance with me history. 



SECTION II.— Passage of thb Rbd Sba. 



EiODUS XIV. 



1. And the Lord spake onto Mo- 
, saying, 



2. Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, &at they turn and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Mig- 
dol and the sea, over against Baal- 
zephon: before it shall ye encamp 
by the 6ea. 

3. For Pharaoh will say of the 
children of Israel, They are entan- 

fled in the land, the wilderness 
ath shut them in. 

4. And I will harden Pharaoh's 
heart, that he shall follow after 
them; and I will be honored upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his host; 
that the Egyptians may know that 
I am the Lord. And they did so. 

5. And it was told the king of 
Egypt that the people fled"^ and 
the heart of Pharaoh and his ser- 
Tants was turned against the peo- 

Sle, and they said, Why have we 
one this, that we have let Israel 
go from serving us T 



6. And he made ready his char- 
iot, and took his people with him : 

7. And he took six hundred 
chosen chariots and all the chariots 
of Egypt, and captains over every 
one of them. 

8. And the Load hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and he pursued after the childr^ 
of Israel: and the children of Is- 
rael went out with an high hand. 

9. But the Egyptians pursued 
after them, all the horses and char- 
iots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, 
and his army, and overtook them 
encamping by the sea, beside Pi- 
hahiroth, oefore Baal-zephon. 

10. And when Pharaoh drew 
nigh, the children of Israel lifted 
up their eyes, and, behold, the 
Egyptians marched after them; 
and they were sore afraid; and the 
children of Israel cried out unio the 
Lord. 

11. And they said unto Moses, 
Because ihere were no graves in 
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^?ypt, hast thou taken us away to 
die in the wilderness? Wherefore 
hast thoa dealt thus with us, to 
carry us forth out of Egypt. 

12. Is not this the word that we 
did tell thee in £gypt, saying. Let 
ns alone, that we may serve the 
Egyptians ? For it had been better 
for us to serre the Egyptians, than 
that we should die in the wilder- 
ness. 

13. And Moses said unto the peo- 
ple. Fear ye not, stand still, and 
see the salvation of the Lord, 
which he will shew to you to-day: 
for the Egyptians whom ye have 
seen to-day, ye shall see them again 
no more forever. 

14. The Lord shall fight for you^ 
and ye shall hold your i)eace. 

15. And the LoRD-said unto Mo- 
ses, Wherefore criest thou unto 
me? speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward: 

16. But lift thou up thy rod, and 
stretch out thy hand over the sea, 
and divide it: and the children of 
Israel shall go on dry ground 
through the midst of the sea. 

17. And I, behold, I will harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians, and 
they shall follow them : and I will 
get me honor upon Pharaoh, and 
upon all his host, upon his chariots, 
and upon his horsemen. 

18. And the Egyptians shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I 
have gotten me honor upon Pha- 
raoh, upon his chariots and upon 
his horsemen. 

19. And the angel of God, which 
went before the camp of Israel, re- 
moved, and went behind them; and 
the pillar of the cloud went from 
before their face, and stood behind 
them: 

20. And it came between the 
camp of the Egyptians and the 
camp of Israel : and it was a 
cloud and darkness to them, but it 
gave light by night to these; so 
that the one came not near the 
Other all the night. 

. 21. And Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea; and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind all that night, and 



made the sea dry land, and the 
waters were divided. 

22. And the children of Israel 
went into the midst of the sea upon 
the dry ground: and the waters 
were a wall unto them on their right 
hand, and on their left. 

23. And the Egyptians pursued, 
and went in after them to the midst 
of the sea, even all Pharaoh's 
horses, his chariots, and his horse- 
men. 

24. And it came to pass, that in 
the morning watch the Lord looked 
unto the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and of 
the cloud, and troubled the host of 
the Egyptians. 

25 And took off their chariot 
wheels, that they drave them heav- 
ily; so that the Egyptians said. Let 
us fiee from the face of Israel; for 
the Lord fighteth for them against 
the Egyptians. 

26. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Stretch out thy hand over 
the sea, that the w.iters may come 
again upon the Egyptians, upon 
their chariots,and upon their horse- 
men. 

27. And Moses stretched forth 
his hand over the sea, and the sea 
returned to his strength when the 
morning appeared; and the' Egyp- 
tians flc3 against it: and the Lord 
overthrew the Egyptians in the 
midst of the sea. 

28. And the waters returned, 
and covered the chariots, and the 
horsemen, and all the host of Pha- 
raoh that came into the sea after 
them : there remained not so much 
as one of them. 

29. But the children of Israel 
walked upon dry land in the midst 
of the sea; and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand, 
and on their left. 

30. Thus the Lord saved Israel 
that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians ; and Israel saw the 
Egyptians dead upon the sea shore. 

31. And Israel saw that great 
work which the Lord did upon the 
Egyptians: and the people feared 
the Lord, and believed the Lord, 
and his servant Moses. 
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831. God instructs Moses to say to the children of Is- 
rael that they " turn " and encamp before Pi-hahirotiu 
They were yet too far to the north. They were 
going that way with a view to go around the northern 
point of the sea, and so on toward Canaan. Moses 
acted on the presumption that he .must make his exit 
from Egypt, in the ordinary way, and by natural 
means. There was no other way but the one he was 
pursuing. What then must have been his surprise, 
when he was told to turn south and encamp by the 
sea on the Eg3rptian side. I suspect there was a route 
across the sea, at this point, that was sometimes passed, 
but it was evidently not available now, without special 
divine aid. But Moses had learned to trust the divine 
Being, under all circumstances, however unpropitious ; 
and he now endeavors to quiet and encourage the peo- 
ple, who had already begun to murmur and to charge 
all their troubles upon him. 

332. The time occupied by the Hebrews in passing 
the Eed Sea does not seem to be very definitely stated. 
It was in " the morning watch " that the Egyptians 
found themselves in difficulty ; but what morning is 
referred to, we may not say with certainty. The wmd 
blew all niaht^ and the waters were divided. Then, of 
course, if the wind blew all night, the morning watch 
of that ni^ht, is included, so that they could have had 
all the following day and night till the next morning 
watch, to pass over, which would be plenty of time for 
that purpose. 

Tms view obviates a serious difficulty connected with 
this passage of the sea. Most interpreters have sup- 
posed the morning watch, spoken of, as belonging to 
the first night, wmch would allow but little time for 
the passage over. Indeed, if we take the words of 
the record as here given, this view would allow them 
no time at all ; for the wind blew (zU nighty and the 
waters were not divided till morning. The other view 
obviates all objection. 
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383. There is a region of country, near the northern 
section of the Red Sea, that answers the description 
given us in the Bible, as nearly as could be expected, 
in view of the distance of time since this famous pas- 
sage. But many reasons are given why a passage 
eould not be effected here by any natural means. 
The sea, it is said, was once much deeper and wider 
than it is at present. And even if it was at times, so 
that a few active persons could pass over, while the 
water was driven back, no such thing could be done 
by an immense multitude of men, women, children 
and animals. To all which we reply, that we take the 
record, just as it is given to us ; and this does positive- 
ly say, that the event was brought about by a natural 
cause — that the water was divided by a strong east 
wind, and that, being thus divided, the people passed 
over, -w^hile the E^rptians, attempting to pursue them, 
were drowned. That there have been great changes 
in the water and the land, in this locality, there can be 
no doubt. ,These changes are not confined to those 
circumstances I presume that alone favor the objec- 
tion. There have been changes that may be made 
available in a different direction. In various parts of 
the earth, great changes have taken place, the surface 
rising in some places and falling in others ; and who 
shall say that some such change has not occurred here, 
so that the passage of the sea might have been easier 
then than now ? Besides, the tide rises, in this place, 
to three and a half feet or more. And that this, as 
well as the wind, might have been made available on 
that occasion is no unnatural supposition. We have a. 
parallel to what is here recorded, or perhaps I may 
say, more than a parallel, in the sea of Azof, as report- 
ed by the traveller, Clark, who gives it to us in the 
following language : — " A remarkable phenomenon oc- 
curs in the sea of Azof, during violent east winds. 
The sea retires in so singular a manner, that the peo- 
ple of Tanganrog, are able to effect a passage upon dry 
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land, to the opposite coast, a distance, of 20 yersts, 
equal to 14 miles. But when the wind changes ; and 
this it sometimes does, very suddenly, the waters re- 
turn with such rapidity to their wonted bed, that many 
lives are lost. The depth here is five fathoms."* 

334. The position of the pillar of cloud and fire is 
now changed, from the front to the rear, of the He- 
brew army. The language is, this pillar " went from 
before their face, and stood behind them." It was not 
carried there says one, as would have been the lan- 
guage, if it had been an artificial arrangement. I do 
not ieel quite sure of that. I think there are instan- 
ces (and we shall find them as we advance) where the 
ark is said to go from one place to another, when we 
know that the only way it went, was by being carried. 
Still, the sanctity attached to this emblem of the Di- 
vine Presence, may have suggested the use of lan- 

fuage that should keep out of sight, as much as possi- 
le, all human agency. So of the ark just alluded to. 

335. The angel of the Lord, here spoken of, may be 
understood as ^e sacred personage who had charge of 
this arrangement. Or, it may be understood of the 
arrangement itself, and no violence be done to Bible 
usage. But we prefer to understand it of the Sheki- 
nah or divine presence, so frequently alluded to in 
other parts of this history. We are told of divine 
commands given to Moses, in immediate connection 
with this passage of the sea. Those commands we 
understand, as having emanated from this holy shrine, 
while the smoke, like a cloud of incense, shut out his 
visible presence, as the people believed. 

It will be objected that no artificial fire could have 
done all that is ascribed to the pillar of cloud and fire 
in the instance before us. It was a cloud and darkness 
to the Egyptians, but it gave light by night to the 
Hebrews. Considering the size of the Hebrew cara- 

• Clark's Travels, VoL I. p. 324. Bee Burder, Vol. III. p. 139. 
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van, and of the Egyptian army, any artificial device 
would not be adequate to the production of such a re- 
sult. It will help to remove this difficulty, if we re- 
member that the two armies were now in a narrow de- 
file. The very name of Pi-hahiroth is " mouth of the 
gullet," referring to this narrow passage. This was on 
the land. The passage in the sea was, of course, nar- 
row. Observe again, that the atmosphere would have 
much to do with this question. If it was such an at- 
mosphere as we sometimes have, the cloud would re- 
main near the ground, and as it was continually accu- 
mulating, it would become very dense and dark and 
extend over a large surface. And, on the other hand, 
as the wind was blowing in the faces of the Egyptians, 
it would remove all the darkness from the Hebrews, 
while the light thrown back upon them, from the 
cloud, would aid their passage. May we not infer that 
it was removed from the front, where it could only 
have been an annoyance, to the rear, where it was 
easy to foresee it would " trouble* the Egyptians." 

We have expressed our views sufficiently, of this 
passage of the sea, as a miraculous event, in another 
place, to which the reader is referred. 

336. We wiU add here one thing that ought to have 
some weight with us. It is this. If the passage of 
the sea was obviously miraculous, how are we to ac- 
count for the Egyptians pursuing the Hebrews into 
the midst of the sea ? They must have acted under a 
very strange infatuation, to have pursued the Hebrews 
into the sea, when they saw plainly that Jehovah had 
specially interposed in behalf of the Israelites, and had 
opened this marvellous passage for their escape. We 
can account for their conduct only by supposing that 
the separation of the waters was at least disguised un- 
der natural appearances. With our views that was 
precisely the nature of this phenomenon ; but with the 
opinions commonly entertained, God not only perform- 
ed a miracle to open the passage across the sea, but he 
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performed another on the whole Egyptian army, and led 
them headlong, and as it were, in spite of themselyes^ 
into inevitable destruction. 

True, w© may suppose with Professor Bush, that 
the Egyptians did not probably know where they were 
^oing, but thought they were pursuing the Hebrews 
m another direction, and, to add to the plausibility of 
this conjecture, we may imagine, as Josephus affirms^ 
that there was a terrible tempest raging at the same 
time, so that it was not possible for the Egyptian army 
to ascertain exactly their whereabouts ; but this is all 
conjecture, and no way required by the terms of the 
narrative. 

337: This Bed Sea occupies so conspicuous a place, 
in Bible history, that we ought not to omit anything of 
interest connected with it. We remark, first, that it 
was not, originally, known, as the Bed Sea, but the 
Weedy Sea. At length it was called the* Sea of 
Edom, as it lay along the borders of Edom. And as 
Edom literally means recZ, the sea came at last to be 
called the Bed Sea. This change took place before 
the Septuagint version was made, as it is there put 
down as the Bed Sea. In the next place, we remark 
that this name, in Bible usage, is more extended than 
what we now call the Bed Sea. The Bed Sea, at the 
present day, is only a large branch or bay of what was 
the Bed Sea in ancient times. Herodotus says, " There 
is a bay, not far from Egypt, branching out from the 
Med Sea^ thoiigh belongmg to Arabia, which is long 
and narrow. The tides of this gulf are strong. They 
ebb and flow daily." He also mentions a river that, he 
says empties into the Bed Bea, which we know empties 
into the Arabian Sea, but not into what is now called 
the Bed Sea. In harmony with this idea, is the pas- 
sage what speaks of Edom lying on the Bed Sea, in 
another part of this narrative, and of Ezion-gaber and 
Elath bemg situated on its shores ; and still later, of 
Solomon, building his ships there. So it will be seen. 
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how ottier and independent histories, harmonize with 
the Bible, when no intention to bring about such har- 
mony, can be suspected in their authors. 

338. It is a little remarkable that many of the lo- 
caHties, alluded to in connection with this seia, as well 
as elsewhere, are still known and called after the same 
or similar names. This is the case with Etham, Ma- 
rah, Paran, Shur, Elim, Sinai, &c. Also the passage 
of the sea is preserved in the traditions of the people. 
Diodorous Siculus relates " that the Ichthyophagi (a 
people residing near) had records of a very considera- 
te reflux of the tide, in this gulph, which left it totally 
dry, but soon after the sea returned. * 

SECTION III.— Song of Triumph. 
EXODUS XV. 



1. Then sang Moses and the ohil- 
dren of I^ael this song unto the 
Loud, and spake, saying, I will 
sing unto the Lobd, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously : the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea. 

2. The Lord is my strength and 
song, and he is become my salva- 
tion: he is my God, and I will pre- 
pare him an habitation ; my fath- 
er's God, and I will exalt him. 

3. The LoBD is a man of war: 
The LoBD is his name. 

4. Pharaoh's chariots and his 
host hath he cast into the sea : his 
chosen captains also are drowned 
in the Bed Sea. 

4. The depths have covered them : 
tiiey sank into the bottom as a stone. 

6. Thy right hand, O Lobd, is 
become glorious in power: thy right 
hand, O Lobd, hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy. 

7. And in the greatness of thine 
excellency thou hast overthrown 
them that rose up against thee: 
thou sentest forth thy wrath, which 
consumed them as stubble. 

8. And with the blast of thy nos- 
trils the waters were gathered to- 
gether: the floods stood upright as 

* Laroher. 



an hea^, and the depths were con. 
gealed m the heart of the sea. 

9. The enemy said, I will pursue, 
I will overtake, I will divide the 
spoil;, my lust shall be satisfied up- 
on them; I will draw my sword, 
my hand shall destroy them. 

10. Thou didst blow with thy 
wind, the sea covered them; they 
sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

11. Who is like unto thee, O 
Lobd, among the gods? who is. 
like thee, glorious in holiness, fear- 
ful in praises, doing wonders? 

12. Thou stretchedst out thy 
right hand, the earth swallowed 
them. 

12. Thou in thy mercy hath led 
forth the people which thou hast re- 
deemed: thou hast guided them in 
thy strength unto thy holy habita- 
tion. 

14. The people shall hear, and be 
afraid: sorrow shall take hold on 
the inhabitants of Palestina. 

15. Then the dukes of Edom 
shall be amazed; the mighty men 
of Moab, trembling shall take hold 
upon them: all the inhabitants of 
Canaan shelt melt away. 

16. Fear and dread shall fall ui>on 
them: by the greatness of thin^ 
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arm they shall be as still as a stone ; 
till thy people pass over, Lobd, 
till the people pass oyer wAtc^ thou 
hast purchased* 

17. Thou shalt bring them in, 
and plant them in the mountain 
of thine inheritance, in the place, O 
Lord which thou hast made for 
ihee to dwell in ; in the sanctuary, 
O Lord, which thy hands have 
established. 

18. The Lord shall reign for ever 
and ever. 

19. For the horse of Pharaoh 
went in with his chariots and with 



his horsemen into the sea, and the 
Lord brought again the waters of 
the sea upon them: but the chil- 
dren of Israel went on dry land in 
the midst of the sea. 

20. And Miriam the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel 
in her .hand; and all the women 
went out after her with timbrels 
and with dances. 

21 . And Miriam answered them. 
Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously ; the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea. 



339. Every nation has its poetry, and though it 
may assume a different form in different languages, 
and among various nations and tribes, yet it is all alike 
in one respect. It deals largely in the figurative style. 
Whatever else poetry has or lacks, this is an indispen- 
sable quality. It must set forth its ideas in the use of 
such images as are known to the age and country and 
condition of those who use it. Hebrew poetry, in 
some of its characteristics, is unlike that of other na- 
tions ; in other things there is a resemblance. One 
feature of Hebrew poetry is slightly developed, in this 
song. I refer to the couplet form, by which a senti- 
ment is expressed in one branch of the couplet, and 
repeated in the next with little variation. 

840. We will take a few instances from the song be- 
fore us : — 

'' The Lord is my strength and my song. 
And he is become my salvation. 

He is my God, and I will prepare him an habitation, 
My father's God, and I wiU exalt hinu 

Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea. 
His chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea: 

The depths have covered them ; 
They sank into the bottom as a stone. 

Thy right hand, Lord, is become glorious in power. 
Thy right hand, Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy." 



So of several other examples. It would seem, too 
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that the singing of a chorus was practiced. Henc0 it 
is said that Miriam answered the singers : — 

** Sing ye to the Lord, • 

For he hath triami)hed gloriously; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea." 

Such expressions as the following belong to the 
poetic style. " I will prepare him an habitation,'* 
" The Lord is a man of war/' " He dashed in pieces 
the enemy," " Consumed them as stubble," " The blast 
of thy nostrils," " The floods stood upright," " They 
(the enemy) sank as lead," "Thou stretchedst out 
thine arm, " The earth swallowed them," etc., etc. 

341. It win not do to understand such expressions 
literally. This mistake is sometimes made in respect 
to one statement here found. " The floods stood up- 
right." Here it becomes evident, it is said, that the 
waters, pn the right and left of the Hebrews, were liter- 
ally a wally and not merely as a wall. Then it follows 
of course, that the Egyptians were not drowned, as the 
history states, but were " consumed as stubble," that 
the waters did not overwhelm them, but that the 
" earth swallowed them up," that it was not the east 
wind that separated the waters, but the " blast of Je- 
hovah's nostrils.'' When similar language is used in 
prose, we are many times to understand it figuratively 
— ^in poetry, always. 

342. Miriam was followed by others with timbrels 
and with dances. Other dances are described, by an- 
cient writers, . not unlike this. Hesiod describes the 
Muses as dancing round the altar of Jupiter. Plato 
tells us that the gods, and the children of the gods, 
were honored with dances. So Herodotus, when de- 
scribing the music and dancing at a religious festival in 
Egypt. 

343. It was quite natural that in connection with 
their recent triumph, and the overthrow of their ene- 
mies, they should cast an encouraging glance to the fu- 
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tare. They knew that their route to Canaan lay 
through Edom and Moab, now that they had not been 
Bent on the more direct route through the land of the 
Philistmes ; and hence the reference to these countries, 
an^ to Palestina, and Canaan, in this song. And from 
what had just occurred, they felt assured in regard to 
any conflicts they might have with the people. And 
as the fame of this event would be likely to reach 
Canaan, the approach of the Hebrews, to take posses- 
sion of that land, would strike terror into its inhabit- 
ants. 



SECTION IV.— Tub People Murmur. Their Wants ark 
Supplied. The Watees op Marah. The Wells of Elim. 
The Quails and the Manna. 

EXODUS XV. 



22. So Moses brought Israel from 
the Red sea; and they went out in- 
to the wilderness of Shur : and they 
went three days in the wilderness, 
and found no water. 

23. And when they came to Ma- 
rah, they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah, for they were 
bitter ; therefore the name of it was 
called Marah. 

24. And the people murmured 
against Moses, saying. What shall 
we drink? 

25. And he cried unto the Loud; 
and the Lobd shewed him a tree, 
which when he had cast into the 
waters, the waters were made sweet : 



there he made for them a statute 
and an ordinance, and there he 
proved them. 

26. And said, If thou wilt dili- 
gently hearken to the voice of the 
Lobd thy God, and wilt do thai 
which is right in his sight, and wilt 
give ear to his commandments, and 
keep all his statutes; I will put 
none of these diseases upon thee, 
which I have brought upon the 
^gyptif^ns: for I am the Lobd that 
healeth thee. 

27. And they came to Elim, where 
were twelve wells of water, and 
threescore and ten palm trees: and 
they encamped there by the waters. 



344. There was a place called Shur, of which there 
is occasional mention in Genesis. We know too that 
there was a wilderness near to Shur, in which Hagar 
wandered. May be it was called the wilderness of 
Shur. It would be rery likely to be so called. Gen- 
esis xvi. 7. 

It does not certainly appear whether Marah was so 
named by the Hebrews, or whether it had the name 
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before. Others would be as likely to name the place 
from its bitter waters as would the Hebrews. And 
here it may be asked, Why did not God make the 
water sweet by a direct miracle ? Plainly for the re^ 
son that he never resorts to a miracle without a nece^ 
sity for so doing. It does not appear that the water was 
poisonous or unwholesome, but only disagreeable ; and 
any harmless thing that could be put into it, to change 
the taste, would make it palatable and fit for the peo- 
ple to drink. Travellers assure us that there is pre- 
cisely this kind of water, at the present day, in this 
same locality. And parallel instances are reported as 
existing in other localities. 

345. Elim. This was a noted "watering place." 
All the caravans that passed that way, were sure to 
call, not only on account of the abundance of water, 
but on account of the grateftd shade of the palm trees. 
Travellers say that only nine of these wells now re- 
main, but that the palm trees have greatly increased.* 

EXODUS XVI. 



1. And they took their journey 
from Elim; and all the congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel came 
unto the wilderness of Sin, which 
is between Elim and Sinai, on the 
fifbeenlh day of the second month 
after their departing out of the 
land of Egypt. 

2. And the whole congregation 
of the children of Israel murmured 
against Bloses and Aaron in the 
wilderness: 

3. And the children of Israel said 
unto them. Would to God we had 
died by the hand of the Lobd in 
the land of Egypt, when we sat by 
the flesh-pots, and when we did 
eat bread to the full ! for ye have 
brought us forth into this wilder- 
ness, to kill this whole assembly 
with hunger. 

4. Then said the Lord unto Mo- 
flOB, Behold, I will rain bread from 



heaven for you: and the people 
shall go out and gather a certain 
rate every day, that I may prove 
them, whether they will walk in my 
law or no. 

5. And it shall come to pass, that 
on the sixth day they shall prepare 
that which they bring in: and it 
shall be twice as much as they gath- 
er daily. 

6. And Moses and Aaron said 
unto all the children of Israel, At 
even, then ye shall know that the 
Lord hath brought you out from 
the land of Egypt. 

7. And in the momins, then ye 
shall see tiie glory of the Lobd: for 
that he heareth your murmurlngs 
against the Lobd: and what are we 
that ye murmur against us? 

8. And Moses said. This shall be 
when the Lobd shaU give you in 
the evening flesh to eat, and in the 



♦ See Burder, VoL m. p. 147. 
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morning bread to the full: for that 
the Lord heareth your murmur- 
ings which ye murmur against him : 
and what are we 1 Your murmur- 
ings are not against us, but against 
the Lord. 

9. And Moses spake unto Aaron, 
Say unto all the congregation of 
the children of Israel, Come near 
before the Lord: for he hath heard 
your murmurings. 

10. And it came to pass, as Aaron 
spake unto the whole congregation 



of the children of Israel, that they 
looked toward the wilderness, and, 
behold, the glory cf the Lord ap« 
peared in the cloud. 

11. And the Lord spake onto 
Moses, saying, 

12. I have heard the murmurings 
of the children of Israel; speak 
unto them, saying, At even ye 
shall eat flesh, and m the morning 
ye shall be filled with bread : ana 
ye shall know that I am the Lord 
your God. 



346. The Hebrews came to the wilderness of Sin, 
on the 15th day of the second month, after coming out 
of Egjrpt. The reason for mentioning this, seems to 
be, that now they had been on their way just one 
month ; for it appears from Usher, as before shown, 
that they left Egypt on the 15th of the month Abib, 
or first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. See 
Num. xxxiii. 3. They had not yet come to Mt. Si- 
nai, which was said to be only " three days journey " 
from Egypt. Obviously the latter reckoning can have 
reference only to the rate of travel, by a single indi- 
vidual, or a very few persons, with no hindrances. 
The Hebrews, on the contrary, had to move compara- 
tively slow ; and, no doubt, they spread themselves 
over an extensive tract of country, to procure food and 
drink, for themselves and cattle, and were not confined 
to the direct route. 

347. The people murmur now for the want of food. 
Aaron is instructed to say to them, " Come near, be- 
fore the Lord ; for He hath heard your murmurings. " 
The inference is, that they came near, that is, they 
came near to the tent, over which this divine svmbol 
was placed. They saw the glory of the Lord m the 
cloud. They saw a brilliancy that indicated the divine 
presence. " And the Lord spake unto Moses ;" but 
whether this was in the hearing of the people, we are 
n6t informed. It seems not to nave been, for the Lord 
commands Moses to speak unto the children of Israel 
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thus : " At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning, 
ye shall be filled with bread ; and ye shall know that I 
am the Lord your God." 



EXODUS XVI. 



13. And it came to pass, that at 
even the quails came up, and cov- 
ered the camp: and in the morning 
the dew lay round about the host. 

14. And when the dew that lay 
was gone up, behold, upon the face 
of the wilderness there lay a small 
round thing, as smaU as the hoar 
frost on the ground. 

15. And when the children of 
Israel saw it, they said one to 
another. It is manna ; for they wist 
not what it was* And Moses said 
unto them. This is the bread which 
the Lord hath given you to eat. 

16. This is the thing which the 
Lord hath commanded. Gather of 
it every man according to his eat- 
ing: an omer for every man accord- 
ing to the number of your persons, 
take ye every man for them which 
are in his tents. 



17. And the children of Israel 
did so, and gathered some more, 
someles& 

18. And when they did mete it 
with an omer, he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he 
that gathered little had no lack ; 
they gathered every man according 
to his eating. 

19. And Moses said. Let no man 
leave of it till the morning. 

20. Notwithstanding they heark- 
ened not unto Moses; but some of 
them left of it until the morning, 
and it bred worms, and stank; and 
Moses was wroth with them. 

21. And they gathered it every 
morning, every man according to 
his eating : and when the sun 
waxed hot, it melted. 



348. At even, we are told, the quails came up and 
covered the camp. That the Lord produced the quails, 
at that particular time, and for that particular purpose, 
we are not to suppose. He brought them tnere by 
natural agencies, under his divine providence. " The 
word which we render quaU^ according to the confession 
of the Jews themselves, is of uncertain signification, 
and may denote a locust^ as well as a quail* But what 
should rather incline us to the latter acceptation, is, 
that passage of the Psalmist, where he tells us that God 
rained flesh upon them, as thick as dust, and feathered 
flowls like as the sand of the sea, which cannot with 
any tolerable propriety be applied to insects. But 
here we must remember that this was done in the 
middle of April, when these birds are known to fly out 
of Egypt, and cross the Ked Sea in vast quantities. 
So that the sum of this miracle, will consist, not so 
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much in the prodigious number of them that fell in the 
Israelites' camp, as in God's directing them thither, and 
in that very evening, too, according to his promise, and 
his servant Moses' prediction."* 

That these birds were supplied every evening, as the 
manna was to be every morning, we are not to sup- 

I>ose. They could be dried and kept in that climate a 
ong time. Besides, the Hebrews had the milk and 
flesh of their animals, and would not often need such a 
special dispensation in their behalf. 

349. The manna. In our country, at the present 
day, there is no natural production like that by which 
the children of Israel were sustsdned in the wilderness. 
But are we authorized, from this fact, to infer that no 
such thing has ever been in any country, in the past ? 
Was the king of Siam right in his conclusion, that, be- 
cause the surface of the water in his country, never 
became hard, therefore it did not become so in Eng- 
land ? There are many parts of the world, where the 
fall of snow, would be as great a wonder, as was the 
fall of manna to the Hebrews in the wilderness. What 
this manna was, — ^what its ingredients were — we know 
not. The description given of it is quite indefinite. 
The coriander seed, with which it is compared, may be 
the same as modem coriander seed, and it may be very 
diflerent. Besides, the comparison may have in view 
* the size, the shape, or the color, and we know not 
which, or whether it be aU these things. It was white, 
and the taste was that of wafers made with honey ; 
but I conclude that something would depend on me 
material of which the wafers were made. From the 
description we have here of the manna, I do not think we 
are authorized to say, that it was a production wholly 
unlike what we know is produced, in that country^ at 
the present day, and bearing the same name. Indeed, 
manna is not confined to Arabia. It is a production of 

* UniYersal History, B. I.» o. 7. See Stockhoixfie, Vol H. page a74. 
Edinburgh, 1767. 
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Beveral different countries. And though the quantity, 
now produced in Arabia, is very small, compared to 
what it was in the days of Moses, that is no good rea- 
son for saying that the supply was never more abim- 
dant. 

350. But the quantity produced at that time re- 
mains an unsettled question. It was plainly not the 
entire dependence of the people. They had quails 
just alluded to. They certainly had many wild fowls, 
and fishes, (for they were not far from the sea) and 
other animals, that could be taken in nets, and obtain- 
ed in various ways. They had, too, large flocks and 
herds, as we learn from other passages. So it seems 
that the supply of manna, was rather intended to make 
up what they might lack from other sources, than to 
constitute their only or even principal support. Manna 
in the New Testament is called " bread from heaven ;" 
but this means that it came down from above, just as 
the record says. It means nothing more. 

351. That the Hebrews did not know what it was, 
need not surprise us. They had lived in a coimtry 
where this production was unknown. Our translators 
have introduced a striking contradiction in xvi. 15, 
making the people to call it ^^ manna ;" and then say- 
ing that they did not know what it was. The word 
manna means, "What is it?" Hence the passage 
fihould read, " they said one to another, * What is it ?' 
for thev wist not what it was." They afterwards 
named it manna^ probably, from that being the first 
thing said when they saw it. 

352. It would seem that Moses knew what manna 
was ; and that, too, without any divine communication. 
He knew it was something to be eaten — he knew 
about how much a man would need — he knew it should 
not be kept till the next day, in its natural state — but 
he knew how to prepare it, so that it would keep for a 
day or more. Moses had been in this country oefore, 
and had no doubt become acquainted with manna, and 
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the best use to be made of it. And on its first an-. 
nouncement by God thus : ^^ in the morning je shall 
be filled with bread," he knew what was referred to ; 
and when it appeared, he told the people what it was 
and how to use it. 



22. And it oame to pass, that on 
the sixth day they gathered twice 
as much bread, two omers for one 
man: and all the rulers of the 
congregation came and told Moses. 

23. And he said unto them, This 
U thai which the Lord hath said, 
To-morrow is the rest of the holy 
sabbath unto the Lord: bake that 
which >e will bake to-day , and 
seethe that ye will seethe; and that 
which remalneth over lay up for 
you to be kept until the morning. 

24. And they laid it up till the 
morning, as Moses bade: and it did 
not stink, neither was there any 
worm therein. 

25. And Moses said. Eat that to- 
day ; for to-day U a sabbath unto 
the Lord: to-day ye shall not find 
it in the field. 

26. Six days ye shall gather it; 
but on the seventh day, which is 
the sabbath, in it there shall be 
none. ' 

27. Ajid it came to pass, that 
there went out some of the people 
on the seTenth day for to gather, 
and they found none. 

28. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, XTow long reAise ye to keep my 
commandments and my laws? 

29. See, for that the Lord hath 
criven you the sabbath, therefore 
he giyeth you on the sixth day the 



bread of two days: abide ye every 
man in his place; let no man go 
out of his place on the seventh day. 

30. So the people rested on the 
seventh day. 

31. And the house of Israel called 
the name thereof Manna: and it 
was like coriander-seed, white; and 
the taste of it was like wafers metde 
with honey. 

32. And Moses said. This is the 
thing which the Lord commandeth. 
Fill an omer of it, to be kept for 
your generations; that they may 
see the bread wherewith I have fed 
you in the wilderness, when I 
brought you forth from the land of 
Egypt. 

33. And Moses said unto Aaron, 
Take a pot, and put an omer tall 
of manna therein, and lay it up 
before the Lord, to be kept for 
your generations. 

34. As the Lord commanded 
Moses, so Aaron laid it up before 
the Testimony, to be kept. 

35. And the children of [srael 
did eat manna forty years, until 
they came to a land inhabited ; they 
did eat manna, until they came 
unto the borders of the land of Ca- 
naan. 

3G. Now an omer is the tenth 
part of an ephah. 



353. . " There was twice as much produced on the 
su^th day, as on any other day." That is taking liber- 
ties with the record. It does not say that twice as 
much manna yeZ? on the sixth day, as on the other 
days. On the sixth day, they aathcred twice as much 
as on any other day ; but that there was twice as much 
then, as on any other day, is not stated. They evi- 
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dently did not' gather all of it, on any day, for we are 
expressly told that what was left ungathered, melted, 
when the sun was up. That there was none on the 
Sabbath, seems to be here stated ; but I do not feel 
quite certiun that we ought so to understand the re- 
cord. It often occurs that words are omitted in speech, 
that are to be supplied by the sense, and the nature of 
the subject. When, therefore, it is said that, on the 
Sabbath, there should be none, the meaning is, there* 
should be none ^afAerec?. So when Moses says, "To- 
day ye shall not find it in the field," the language is a 
command^ and means, " Ye shall not aeeJc^ or ye shall 
not gather it in the field ;" and wHen some of the peo- 
ple went out, but ^^ found none^^^ the meaning is, that, 
m the sense of the command, they found none — they 
did not gather any. We fireely confess that the appear-^ 
ance of the phraseology here employed is favorable to 
the idea that, on the Sabbath, there was no manna ; 
but that is not a necessary construction. We doubt 
whether it is the true one. The difference, in the two 
constructions, is not worth a great deal of effort to sus- 
tain either the one or the other view. Both opinions 
make the supply of manna a miracle ; only one opinion 
liSakes its modifications somewhat more miraculous, than 
the other. 

354. The philosophy of the production of manna, as 
a natural event, is explained thus : — " Let it be sup- 
posed that the great heat of Arabia expels a quantity 
of sweet juices, of different kinds of shrubs and trees, 
growing there, as rhamnus, date trees, &c. ; that these 
exhalations float, or rise in the air, as long as their 
specific gravity is less than that of the atmosphere ; 
that they are condensed by the coolness of the night, 
and by the laws of gravitation fall with the dew, or 
more properly, with tne dew form a common substance. 
They must, therefore, when they fall in quantities, con- 
sist of a clammy and honey-like substance, which ac- 
quires more solidity by the coldness of the night ; 
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when, after the fall of this clammy dew, the watery 

Earts evaporate, the sweet and heavier manna remains 
ehind, like hoar-frost or sugar ; but when the rays of 
the sun begin to have more power, these grains melt 
likewise."* ' 

This view will explain the difference between the 
manna there produced as food for the Israelites, and 
the manna of the present day which is used only for 
medicine. Its quality would depend on the productions 
of the country, which, it is presumed, may have under- 
gone some change since the days of Moses. 

355. The manna that was to be put in a pot, and 
kept as a memorial, was probably first prepared like 
that to be eaten on the Sabbath ; and being thus pre- 
pared, and kept in an air tight pot or can, it could be 
preserved for many years. The amount thus kept, was 
an omer, the same as that allowed to one man for one 
day. Of course an omer was not a large measure ; 
but the exact amount we cannot tell from what is here 
said. 

SECTION V. — The People Murmur again for Water. 
They are Attacked by Amalee. 

EXODUS xvn. 



1. And all the congregation of 
the children of Israel journeyed 
from the wilderness of Sin, alter 
their journeys, according to the 
commandment of the Lord, and 
pitched in Rephidim: and there was 
no water for the people to drink. 

2. Wherefore the people did 
chide with Moses, and said. Give 
us water that we may drink, And 
Moses said unto them, Why chide 
ye with me? Wherefore do ye 
tempt the Loed? 

3. And the people thirsted there 



for water; and the people mur hand, and go. 

* Oedman. See Burder. 



mured against Moses, and eaid. 
Wherefore is this that thou hast 
brought us up out of Eeypt to kill 
us and our children and our cattle 
with thirst ? 

4. And Moses cried unto the 
Lord, saying. What shall I do unto 
this people 7 they be almost ready 
to stone me. 

5. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Go on before the people, and 
take with thee of the elders of Is- 
rael; and thy rod, wherewith thou 
smotest the riyer, take in tMne 
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6. Behold, I "Will stand before 
thee there upon the rock in Horeb; 
and thou shalt smite the rock, ana 
there shall come water out of it, 
that the people may drink. And 
Moses did so in the sight of the 
elders of Israel. 



7. And he called the name of the 
place Massfrh, and Meribah, be- 
cause of chiding of the children of 
Israel, and because they tempted 
the LoED, saying, is the Lord 
among us, or not 7 



856. Between Sin and Bephidim, it appears from, 
Num. xxiii. 12-14, there were two places not here put 
down. These were Dophkah and Alush. At Bephi- 
dim there was no water — not absolutely none; but 
none comparatively — not enough to answer the wants 
of the people. Hence Moses was sent forward to 
Horeb to obtiun some, from which it appears that 
Horeb was not far from Eephidim. Horeb and Sinai 
are the same mountain ; and this is the next station on 
the list. 

That water was produced at the rock in Horeb, at 
this particular time, need not be supposed. The water 
was there before, but it found a passage through the 
earth in some other way, or was pent up without any 
outlet at all. Now, for the first time, it is made to 
flow out, in a particular place, indicated by Moses* 
That there may have been some artificial means, made 
use of, to reach the water, besides what is here stated, 
is a supposition that the record does not necessarily 
exclude; for we find that many circumstances are 
omitted in one part of the narrative, that are supplied 
in another part. For example, in this very chapter, 
there is an omission of two stations, between Sin and 
Bephidim, that are supplied in Numbers. The one 
passage does not contradict the other — it only supplies 
its omissions. The actual discovery of water, at this 
particular time, was itself obviously a divine, interpo- 
sition, and its discovery by Moses was clearly an attes- 
tation of his mission. If the miracle is to be inter- 
preted as absolute, in all its circumstances, we would 
ask, why it was not performed in Bephidim as well as 
at Horeb ? No doubt Almighty power was capable of 
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Eroducing water in the former place, as well as tlie 
itter. We can understand this matter only by sup- 
posing that, there was water *at Soreb^ awaiting the 
divine mandate ; and there was none in Rephidint. 

857. It is interesting to know that there is now at 
Sinai, a beautiful fountain of good water, which is 
looked upon as miraculous, since it is hardly conceiv- 
able how water should rise from the brow of so high a 
mountain. We know, too, that, afterwards, while Mo- 
ses remained at Sinai, there is allusion to a brook from 
which the people drank — the same no doubt as that 
issuing from the rock. 

358. There is a convent (St. Catharine's) at Mount 
Sinai, and there has been one there for many centuries. 
And the monks are said to take great interest in point- 
ing out to travellers the most remarkable localities of 
the place. The Bock from which the waters flowed is 
there, and travellers tell us that it has all the marks of 
having been cleft asunder by Divine power. It does 
not seem to have occurred to most of them, that there 
has been plenty of time, in past ages, to have gotten 
up an artificial arrangement of this Idnd to impose 
upon credulous pilgrims, and plenty of motives to in- 
duce designing men to do it^ The more cautious and 
discreet, place no confidence in these representations. 
Evidently the fraud was committed in a dark age 
when the more wonderful a thing was, the better it 
suited the prevailing taste. The monks of St. Catha- 
rine will do well to mvent something that will better 
suit the taste and intelligence of the present time. 

EXODUS xvn. 



8. Then came Amalek, and 
fought with Israel in Rephidim. 

9. And Moses said unto Joshua, 
Choose us out men, and go out, 
fight with Amalek: to-morrow I 
will stand on the top of the hill 
with the rod of God in mine hand. 

''^* So Joshua did as Moses had 
him, and fought with Ama- 



lek: and Moses, Aaron, and Hur, 
went up to the top of the hill. 

11. And it came to thmb, when 
Moses held up his hand, that Is- 
rael prevailed:, and when he let 
down his hand, Amalek prevailed. 

12. But Moses' hands were 
heavy; and they took a stone, and 
put il under him, and he sat there- 
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on; and Aaron and Hnr stayed np 
his hand«, the one on the-one side, 
and the other on the other side; 
and his hands were steady until 
the goinc: down of the sun. • 

13. And Joshua discomfitted 
Amalek and his people with the 
edge of the sword. 

13. And the Lobd said unto Mo- 
ses, Write this /or a memorial in a 
book, and rehearse it in the ears 



of Joshua: fori will utterly put 
out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven. ' 

15. And Moses built an altar, 
and called the name of it JEHO- 
VAH-nissi. 

16. For he said. Because the 
LoBD hath sworn that the Lokd 
will have war with Amalek from 
generation to generation. 



359. Amalek was grandson of Esau. Gen. xxxvi. 
10-12 ; and it is from him probably that the Amale- 
kites took their name. They were, then, a branch of 
the Edomites. Here the name Amalek stands for the 
tribe. Of course the Israelites are getting into the vi- 
cinity of Mt. Seir or Edom, though it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the Amalekites may have come 
a good ways to meet the Hebrews, hoping by this ear- 
ly opposition, whUe the Hebrews were so far away, to 
weaken them, and prevent the disastrous consequences 
6f allowing them to come near before hostilities com- 
menced. 

The connection between the hand of Moses and the 
success of the battle, was a very natural one. That 
Moses had something in his hand, that could be seen 
by the whole army is a necessary supposition ; and if 
the army were led to understand, that the lowering of 
the standard, indicated despair or discouragement, on 
the part of Moses, nothing could be more natural than 
the success of their enemies when the hand was lower- 
ed ; and if they understood the raising up of the stan- 
dard, as a sign of encouragement, then their confidence 
would insure their success, as the standard was raised. 
The reason of writing this in a book, and rehearsing it 
in the ears of Joshua^ was to keep it constantly in the 
mind of their military leader ; and thereby the more 
cert^y to insure the destruction of this m.tio^ 
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SECTION VI. — JxTHKO Visits Mosss. Thb Afpointmihs 

OF JUDOBS. 

ExoDiB xvm. 



1. When Jethro, the priest of 
Midian, Moaes* father-in-law, heard 
of all that God had done for Mo- 
ses, and for Israel his i>eople, and 
that the Lobd had brought Israel 
out of Egypt; 

2. Then Jcthro, Moses' father- 
in-law, took Zipporah, Moses' wife, 
After he had sent her back, 

3. And her two sons; of which 
the name of the one was Gershom; 
for he said, I haTe been an alien in 
a strange land : 

4. And the name of the other 
vjaa Eliezer; for the God of my 
father, said he, wa* my help, and 
delivered me from the sword of 
Pharaoh. 

5. And Jethro, Moses* father-in- 
law, came with his sons and his 
wife unto Moses into the wilder- 
ness, where he encamped at the 
mount of God: 

6. And he said unto Moses, I thy 
father-in-law Jethro am come unto 
thee, and thy wife, and her two 
sons with her. 

7. And Moses went out to meet 
his father-in-law, and did obei- 
sance, and kissed him; and they | 



asked each other of tAetr wel&re; 
and they came^into the tent. 

8. And Mos^ told his father-in- 
law all that the Loed had done un- 
to Pharaoh, and to the Eg>'ptian8, 
for Israel's sake, and all the tra- 
vail that had come upon them bj 
the way, and how the Lobd deliv- 
ered them. 

9. And Jethro r^oioed for all the 
goodness which the Lobd had done 
to Israel, whom he had delivered 
out of the hand of the Egyptians. 

10. And Jethro said. Blessed be 
the Lord, who hath delivered you 
out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of Pharaoh; 
who hath delivered the people from 
under the hand of the Egyptian& 

11. Now I know that the Lobd is 
greater than all gods: for in the 
thing wherein they dealt proudly 
he was above them. 

12. And Jethro, Moses* father- 
in-law, took a burnt-offering and 
sacrifices for God: and Aaron came, 
and all the elders of Israel, to eat 
bread with Moses* father-in-law 
before God. 



860, It appears that the fame of what had occurred 
i]MEi|^t, and at the Ked Sea, had gone in advance of 
the Israelites, and had reached as far as Midian, which 
must have been at some distance east of Sinai. Of 
course, then, it was quite natural that Jethro should 
come to Horeb to visit Moses, now that he had come 
out of Egypt to that place. This Jethro was the priest 
of Midian, and was evidently a man of eminence, for 
those days and for that country. It is worthy of note, 
that Moses does not hesitate to give him the credit, of 
suggesting one of the most important measures of his 
administration, while passing through the wilderness* 

It appears that Moses had sent his sons and their 
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mother back from Egypt to Midian, though no men- 
tion had been made of this circumstance till now. 



Esopus xvm. 



13. And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that Moses sat to^udge 
the people: and the people stood 
by Moses from the morning unto 
the evening. 

14. And when Moses' father-in- 
law saw all that he did to the peo- 
ple, he said. What is this thing that 
thou docst to the people 7 why sit- 
test thou thyself alone, and all the 
people stand by thee from morn- 
ing unto even 7 

. 15. And Moses said unto his 
father-in-law. Because the people 
come unto me to inquire of Grod. 

. 16. When they have a matter 
they come unto me, and I judge 
between one and another; and I do 
make them know the statutes of 
God, and lus laws. 

17. And Moses' father-in-law 
said unto him. The thing that thou 
doest is not good. 

18. Thou wilt surely wear away, 
both thou and this people that is 
with thee: for this thing is too 
heavy for thee; thou art not able 
to perform it thyself alone. 

19. Hearken now unto my voice, 
I will give thee counsel, and God 
shall be with thee: Be thou for the 
people to God-ward, that thou 
mayest bring the causes unto God: 

20. And thou shalt teach them 
ordinances and laws, and shall 
show them the way wherein they 
must walk, and the work that they 
must do. 



21. Moreover, thou Shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness; and place 
such over them, to be rulers of thou- 
sands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 

22. And let them judge the peo- 
ple at all seasons: and it shall be, 
that every great matter they shall 
bring unto thee, but every small 
matter they shall judge: so shall it 
be easier for thyself, and they shall 
bear this burden with thee. 

23. If thou shalt do this thing, 
and God command thee so, then 
thou shalt be able to endure, and 
all this people shall also go to their 
place in peace. 

24. So Moses hearkened to the. 
voice of his father-in-law, and did 
aU that he had said. 

24. And Moses chose able men 
out of all Israel, and made them 
heads .over the people, rulers of 
thousaiids, rulers of hundreds, rul- 
ers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 

26. And they judged the people 
at all seasons: the hard causes they 
brought unto Moses, but every 
small matter they judged them- 
selves. 

27. And Moses let his father-in- 
law depart; and he went his way 
into his own land. 



361. What are we to understand by the " statutes 
of God and his laws ? " and what is intended in the 
verse before this, by " coining to Moses to inquire of 
God ? " There are certain natural laws that all minds 
are fitted to appreciate, and of which they can, at 
once, see the equity. These are called the " Common 
Law." In addition to this Common Law, Moses was 
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liTOied With divine impresoons, as to wliat lie shoulct 
do, and the measores he should adopt, nnder particu- 
lar circumstances. But these divine impresdons were 
not designed to supersede the necessity of the usual 
exercise ot the &eulties God had bestowed upon him. 
Hence if we find him adopting some measures, at one 
time, which he alters or amends at another, the fact 
need not surprise us ; nor can it be urged as having 
the least beanng against his claim to a Divine mission. 
The principle will apply here, as well as elsewhere, 
that God does not perform a miracle that is not neces* 
sary — ^that he does not do for us, what he has made us 
able to do for ourselves. We are to understand, there- 
fore, that in recommending the appointment of judges^ 
over the people, Jethro was influenced by his own un- 
derstanding alone, and in adopting the measure, Mo- 
ses was guided by his own reason and judgment. 

He might or might not have obtained the divine 
sanction. Doubtless he was in most respects left to hia 
own judgment. And in many instances when God is 
said to have commanded certain things, there is reasou 
to believe he only permitted them. And if the meas- 
ures permitted, did not work well, the experience of 
the people would discover and correct their defects. 

862. That Jethro was a Polytheist is plain. He be- 
lieved in many gods, as all nations, not favored with a 
divine revelation, have done. But it was obvious to 
him that the God of the Hebrews was the principal 
one. He had triumphed over all the gods of Egypt ; 
for it was presumed that the Egyptian divinities had 
not been idle, whUe that people had suffered the vari- 
ous plagues with which the God of the Hebrews had 
scourged them. 

Hence the burnt offerings and sacrifices which Jeth- 
ro prepared for the God of Israel, are to be understood 
as sucn offerings, as he would have brought to the al- 
tar of any other God, under similar circumstances. 
Being, on this oocasion, intended to honor the God of 
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tlie Hebrews, it was not thought unbecoming in Aaron, 
tod the elders of Israel, to join in the entertainment. 
Such occasions were usually attended with great mer- 
riment. 

< The appointment of Judges is again referred to 
thus : — 

DEUTERONOMY L 



^ 0. Aod I spake unto you at that 
time, saying, I am not able to bear 
you myself alone. 

10. The LoED your God had 
multiplied you, and, behold, ye are 
this day as the stars of heaven for 
multitude. 

11. (The LoBD God of your 
fathers make you a thousand times 
80 many more as ye are, and bless 
you, as he hath promised you !) 

12. How can I myself alone bear 
your cumbrance, and your burden, 
and your strife? 

13. Take you wise men, and un- 
derstanding, and known among 
your tribes, and I will make them 
rulers over you. 

14. And ye answered me, and 
(EHud, The thing which thou hast 
spoken is good /or us to do. 

15. So 1 took the chief of your 



tribes, wise men, and known, and 
made them heads over you, cap- 
tains over thousands, and captains 
over hundreds, and captains over 
fifties, and captains over tens, and 
officers among you* tribes. 

16. And I charged your judges 
at that time, saying, Hear the caus^ 
es between your brethren, and 
judge righteously between every 
man and his brother, and the 
stranger that is with him. 

17. Ye shall not respect persona 
in judgment, but ye shall hear the 
small as well as the great; ye shaU 
not be afraid of the face of man, 
for the judgment is God's; and the 
cause that is too hard for you, 
bring it unto me, and I will hear it. 

18. And I commanded you at 
that time aU the things which ye 
should do. 



368. This passage is near enough Kke the other, to 
be obviously the same in substance, though there are 
dome slight variations. One circumstance is mentioned 
here that is not alluded to in Exodus, which is some- 
what important. It is, that the arrangement was made 
with the approbation of the people ; and they seem to 
have designated the men whom they would have to fill 
these places of honor and trust. Though the ancient 
Hebrew government was a Theocracy, yet it possessed 
a large share of the democratic element. TBut this 
passage omits to state that the measure of appointing 
judges, originated with Jethro, a heathen statesman 
and priest. 

364. Two different titles are given to these judges. 
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Thej are called captions, as well as judges ; but the 
same persons are evidently referred to. The same 
term tnat is 'here translated captains^ is used, in the 
other account in Exodus, and rendered rulers. That 
they were judges, is evident, for it is expressly said, 
that they judged the people. And here in Deuterono- 
my they are called judges as well as captains. 

365. It may be well to ask ourselves whether, with 
all the light of which we boast at the present day, we 
could make out a better description of a good ruler or 
judge, than the one here given. They were to be 
** able men, such as feared God, men of truth, haling 
covetousness ;" and they were " to judge righteously 
between every man and his brother and the stranger 
that was with him." They were " not to respect per- 
sons in judgment," and were to hear the small as well 
as the great, and were not to fear the face of man. 
What more would we have of them than what is here 
described ? 

SECTION VII.— God Rbveals Himself at Sinal 



EXODUS XIX. 

1. In the third month, when the 
children of Israel were gone forth 
out of the land of Egypt, the same 
day came they into the wilderness 
of SinaL 

2. For they were departed from 
Bephidim, and were come to the 
desert of Sinai, and had pitched in 
the- wildemesx ; and there Israel 
camped before the mount. 

3. And Moses went up unto God, 
and the Lord called unto him out 
of the mountain, saying. Thus 
Bhalt thou say to the house of 
Jacob, and tell the children of Is- 
rael; 

4. Ye have seen what I did unto 
the Egyptians, and how I bare you 
on eagles' wings, and brought you 
unto myself. 

d* Now therefore, if ye will obey 



my Yoice indeed, and keep my coy- 
enant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people: 
for all the earth is mine : 

6. And ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation. These are the words which 
thou shalt speak unto the childrea 
of Israel. 

7. And Moses came, and called 
for the elders of the people, and 
laid before their faces all these 
words which the Lord commanded 
him. 

8. And all the people answered 
together, and said. All that the 
Lord hath spoken we will do. And 
Moses returned the words of the 
people unto the Lord. 

9. And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Lo, I come unto thee in a thick 
cloud, that the people may hear 
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irhen I speak with thee, and believe 
thee for ever. And Moses told the 
irords of the people unto the Lord. 

10. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Go unto the people, and sanc- 
tify them to-day and to-£iorrow, 
and let them wash their clothes. 

11. And be ready against the 
third day, for the third day the 
Lord will come down in the sight 
of all the people upon mount Sinai. 

12. And thou shalt set bounds 
tinto the people round about, say- 
ing, Take h^ to yourselves that 
ye go not up into the mount, or 
touch the border of it: whosoever 
toucheth the mount shall be surely 
put to death. 

13. There shall not an hand touch 
it, but he shall surely be stoned, or 
shot through; whether it be beast 
or man, it shall not live; when the 
trumpeth soundeth long, they shall 
come up to the mount. 

14. And Moses went down from 
the mount unto the people, and 
sanctified the people; and they 
washed their clothes. 

15. And he said unto the people. 
Be ready against the third-day: 
come not at your wives. 

16. And it came to pass on the 
third day, in the morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, 
and a thick cloud upon the mount, 
and the voice of the trumpet ex- 
ceeding loud : so that all the peo- 
ple that was in the camp trembled. 

17. And Moses brought forth the 
people out of the camp to meet 
with God; and they stood at the 
nether part of the mount. 

18. And mount Sinai was alto- 
gether on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended upon it in fire; 
and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly. 

19. And when the voice of the 
trumpet sounded long, and waxed 
louier and louder, Moses spake, 
and God answered him by a voice. 

20. And the Lom) came down 



upon mount Sinai, on the top of 
the mount; and the Lord called 
Moses up to the top of the mount; 
and Moses went up. 

21. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Go down, charge the people, 
lest they break through unto the 
Lord to gaze, and many of them 
perish. 

22. And let the priests also, 
which come near to the Lord, 
sanctify themselves, lest the Lord 
break forth upon them. 

23. And Moses said unto the 
Lord, The people cannot come up 
to mount Sinai, for thou chargedst 
us, saying. Set bounds about the 
mount, and sanctify it. 

24. And the Lord said unto him. 
Away, get thee down; and thou 
shalt come up, thou and Aaron 
with thee : but let not the priests 
and the people break through to 
come up unto the Lord, lest he 
break forth upon them. 

25. So Moses went down unto 
the people, and spake unto them. 

EXODUS XX. 

18. And all the people saw the 
thunderings, and the lightnings, 
and the noise of the trumpet, and 
the mountain smoking: and when 
the people saw it, they removed, 
and stood af ir o£ 

19. And they said unto Moses, 
Speak thou with us, and we will 
hear; but, let not V^od speak with 
us, lest we die. 

20. And Moses said unto the 
people. Fear not: for God is come 
to prove you, and that his fear 
may be before your faces, that ye 
sin not. - 

21. And the people stood afar 
off, and Moses drew near unto the 
thick darkness where God was, 

22. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Thus thou shalt say unto the 
children of Israel, Ye have seen 
that I have talked wiUi you from 
heaven. 
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366. It seems that the people came to Mount Sinai, 
in the third month, after leaving Egypt, " The same 
day " came- they into the wilderness of Sinai. ThiB 
may mean the same day of the month they left Egypt, 
viz. the 15th, or the same day they left Bephidim. It 
is understood to be the last, as there seems a necessity 
for making the Law to have been delivered only 60 
days after the Passover. The common reckoning ia 
this : — ^The Hebrews came to the wilderness of Sin 
just one month afi«r leaving Egypt. They came 
to Sinai in the third month. If we consider this the 
first day of the third month, we shall have 46 days, 30 
to Sin, 15 at Sin and Kephidim, 1 on the way to Sinai. 
The next day Moses went up personally into the 
mount ; and three days later, the people assembled to 
hear the Law from Sinai. Altogether we have 50 days, 
the time allowed by the Jews between the Passover 
and the Pentacost, the first of these institutions cele- 
brating the departure &om Egypt, and the other the 
giving of the Law. 

367. Moses went up unto God. High' mountains 
have always been held sacred, as the residence of the 
gods. Olympus and Parnassus of the Greeks will be 
remembered. Sinai or Horeb was equally distinguish- 
ed. It is not improbable that Moses established an 
altar there, and consecrated it to God, while he was 
there at a former period. It must be remembered that 
it was at this same place, that God had appeared to 
Moses in the burning bush, and given him his com- 
mission to go and dehver Israel firom bondage. Indeed 
the name of Sinai was probably taken from the burn- 
ing bitshy as both terms, in the original, are nearly the 
same. Before this it was called Horeb. And though 
Horeb, at the present day, is used to denote one 
mountain or peak, and Sinai another, at a little dis- 
tance, no such thing was known at the time of Moses. 

368. The people are promised, on condition of obe- 
dience, that they shall be a ^^ kingdom of priests, a 
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holy nation,"' Such language, at that time, shows us 
the estimation with which the priesthood was regarded. 
Of course the estimate was made with reference to the 
priesthood in Egypt, as no separate priesthood had yet 
Deen established among the Hebrews. Herodotus tells 
us that in Egypt the people were divided into seven 
classes, of which the priests were the first. " They 
enjoy, he says, great advantages ; for they do not con- 
sume their private property, but sacred food is prepar- 
ed for them, and a considerable quantity of berf and 
geese is allowed them every day. They have an allow- 
ance of wine, but must not taste of fish."* 

No greater distinction could be offered the Hebrews 
than that of making them " a kingdom of priests." It 
not only suggested the idea of superior wisdom and 
sanctity, but no less of honors and emoluments. 

369. Moses laid before the " elders of the people " 
all the words of the Lord. We are often to under- 
stand that, when Moses communicated with the peo- 
ple, it was only with their representatives. The great 
body of the nation could not be consulted ; nor are we 
to suppose that the great mass of the people could 
listen to the voice of a single man. A little thought, 
as to the nature of the circumstances then existmg^ 
will be of great service, if we desire to understand the 
record here given us. 

870. We have placed this grand exhibition on the 
list of miracles wrought on the senses of the people ; 
(see the chapter on miracles) but as we have said of 
some others, on the same list, we would not speak with 
too much confidence. With any view we can take, 
the miracle consists in the control and modification of 
natural events, to suit a special occasion and to reach a 
special purpose. The exhibition here recorded is the 
grandest any where alluded to in this book ; but the 
purpose had in view was grand in proportion. It is 
stated to Moses thus : — " That the people may hear 

• Herodotus, (Oxford, 1824,) Vol. I. pp. 134, 203. 
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when I speak with thee, and may believe *hee foreyer.'* 
Most of the communications that Moses received from 
God, were received in comparative privacy ; and the 
fact had to be accepted by the people on the represen- 
tations of Moses alone. But the demonstration here 
spoken of, was a public demonstration in the sight and 
hearing of a milhon of people. The thunderings and 
lightnings, and other wonders were so peculiar, and,' 
ti^ng place as they did, at the appointed time, and so 
far exceeding any thing they had before seen, they 
could not resist the evidence thus presented and so 
overwhelming. The whole demonstration was given 
with reference to an object, no less important and val- 
uable than the elevation and happiness of the whole 
human race, and during the whole period of their exis- 
tence I We are not to look upon this grand and mag- 
nificent display, as having exclusive reference to the 
interests of the Jewish nation, though that alone was 
no mean object ; but we are to regard it in its bearings 
on the welfare of the whole world. When we see 
tally the magnitude of the object, we can then the 
more readily accede to the record describing the means 
and measures by which the grand result was to be 
reached. 

371. The preparation the people were required to 
make, in the way of cleanliness, abstidning from sen- 
sual gratifications, etc., was designed to prepare them 
the better to see and appreciate the display of divine 
power on that occasion. And the strict caution against 
approaching the mount, and the arrangements made in 
consequence, and the penalty for a disregard of them, 
were all designed to mvest the scene with a sanctity 
that should correspond, in some degree, to the momen- 
tous interests had m view, and the dimity and majesty 
of the principal Actor. " Lest the Lora break forth 
upon them." This phraseology they could understand 
better than they could other language that nught be 
more literally true. It corresponds with the low con- 
ceptions they had of Deity at that time. 
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872. God came down In the sight of all the people. 
They saw such displays as convinced them that the 
special presence of Deity was there. They saw no 
form of God, as Moses expressly says ; and he makes 
that an argument against idolatry. See the parallel 

Eassage, Deut. iv. 12. God talked to the people from 
eaven. The people heard his voice. It seems that 
the Ten Commandments were spoken, on that occasion, 
by an audible voice from the cloud and fire that encir- 
cled Sinai. 



Two passages in Deuteronomy will be appropriate 
here. 



PEUTERONOMY IV. 

0. Only take heed to thyself, and 
keep thy soul diligently, lest thon 
forget the things which thine eyes 
have seen, and lest they depart from 
thy heart all the days of thy life; 
bat teach them thy sons, and thy 
sons' sons; 

19. Specially the day that thou 
stoodest before the Lord thy God 
in Uoreb, when the Lobd said unto 
me, Gather me the people together, 
and I will make. them hear my 
words, that they may learn to fear 
me all the days that they shall live 
upon the earth, and that they may 
teach their children. 

11. And ye came near, and stood 
nnder the mountain ; and the moun- 
tain burned with fire unto the midst 
of heaven, with darkness, clouds, 
and thick darkness. 

12. And the Lobo spake unto you 
out of Uie midst of the fire: ye 
heard the voice of the words, but 
saw no similitude: only ye heard a 
Yoice. 

13. And he declared unto vouhis 
covenant , which he commanded you 
to perform, even ten command- 
ments; and he wrote them upon 
two tables of stone. 



DEUTERONOMY V. 



a 



2. The Lord our God made 
covenant with us in Horeb. 

3. The Lord made not this cove- 
nant with our Others, but with us, 
even us, who are all of us here 
alive this day. 

4. The Lord talked with you face 
to face in the mount, out of the 
midst of the fire. 

5. (1 stood between the Lord and 
you at that time, to shew you the 
word of the Lord; for ye were 
afraid by reason of the fire, and 
went not up into the mount;) say- 
ing, 

6. I am the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, from the house of bond- 

•g*"-. 

23. And it came to pass, when 
ye heard the voice out of the midst 
of the darkness, (for the mountain 
did burn with fire,) that ye came 
near unto me, even all the heads of 
your tribes, and your elders; 

24. And ye said. Behold, the 
Lord our God hath shewed us his 
glory and his greatness, and we 
have heard his voice out of the 
midst ot the fire: we have seen this 
day that God doth talk ¥rith man, 
and he liveth. 

25. Now therefore why should 
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we die T for this great fire will con- 
sume us. if we liear the Toice of 
the Lord our God any more, then 
we shall die. 

26. For who is there qf all flesh 
that hath heard the Toice of the 
liying God speaking out of the 
midst of the fire, as we have^ ajid 
lived T 

27. Go thou near, and hear all 
that the Lobd our God shall say; 
and speak thou unto us all that 
the Lord our God shall speak unto 
thee; and we will hear it, and do it. 

373. We must not interpret any one clause here 
used, so as to conflict with other expressions used by 
the same author, and relating to the same occasion. 
The people saw God, "face to face." They had as 
good evidence of his presence, as we have of the pres- 
ence of a friend when we meet him face to face. Still 
they saw no Jbrm of Deity. Of course, therefore, it 
would be in vain to attempt any imitation of him. 
This is the argument of Moses against idolatry, even 
such as might be directed to the true God. Then 
they did not UteraUy see the face of God. The whole 
is plain enough to any one that is not blind, and must 
be satisfactory to all but those that are 'specially hard 
to be pleased. 

374. It mav help us to defend the views we put 
forth concemmg the pillar of a cloud and of fire, to 
remark the analogy between that language .and what 
is said here of the fire and cloud of Mount Sinai. The 
" darkness, clouds and thick darkness " there spoken 
of, has the same meaning, as that, " Sinai was alto- 
gether on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon 
it in fire, and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of a furnace." No one can help seeing that the form 
of exhibition, here, is the same as we have supposed in 
respect to the pillar of cloud ; and that the difference 
is only in the grandeur of the scene. This was in- 
tended for the whole people, the other was mainly for 
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commimicatlng with Moses and the elders, or at least 
with only a few persons at once. As an object of 
sight, it could be seen by the whole caravan, but as an 
oracle to be consulted, or a medium of communication^ 
4t was not thus extended. All this harmonizes with 
the theory we have suggested as to that arrangement. 

SECTION VIII. — MosEB aqain in the Moitnt. 

EXODUS XXIV. 



1. And he said unto Moses, Come 
up unto the Loed, thou, and Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of 
the elders of Israel: and worship ye 
afar off. 

2. And Moses alone shall come 
near the Lord : but they shall not 
come nigh ; neither shall the people 
go up with him. 

3. And Moses came and told the 
people all the words of the Lord, 
and aU the judgments: and all the 
people answered with one Yoice, 
and said, AU the words which the 
Lord hath said, will we do. 

. 4. And Moses wrote all the words 
of the Lord, and rose up early in 
the morning, and builded an altar 
under the hill, and twelve pillars, 
according to the twelve tribes of 

Israel. 
6. And he sent young men of the 

children of Israel, which offered 
burnt-offerings, and sacrificed 
peace- offerings of oxen unto the 
Lord. 

6. And Moses took half of the 
blood, and put it in basons; and 
half of the blood he sprinkled on 
the altar. 

7. And he took the book o^ the 
covenant, and read in the audience 
of the people : and they said, AU 
that the Lord hath said wiU we do, 
and be obedient. 

8. And Moses took the blood, and 
sprinkled it on the people: and 
said. Behold the blood of the coven- 
ant, which the Lord hath made 
with you concerning aU these 
words. 

9. Then went up Moses, and 



Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel: 

10. And they saw the God of Is- 
rael; and ^Aer^ was under his feet 
as it were a paved work of a sap-i 
phire-stone, and as it were the* 
body of heaven in his clearness. 

11. And upon the nobles of the 
children of Israel he laid not his 
hand: also they saw God, and did' 
eat and drink. 

12. And the Lord said unto Mo* 
ses. Come up to me into the mount, 
and be there: and I will give thee 
tables of stone, and a law, and 
commandments which I have writ* 
ten; that thou mayest teach them. 

13. And Moses rose up, and his 
minister Joshua : and Moses went up 
into the mount of God. 

14. And he said unto the elders. 
Tarry ye here for us, until we come 
again unto you; and behold, Aaron 
and Hur are with you : if any ma^ 
have any matters to do, let him 
come unto them. 

15. And Moses went up into the 
mount, and a cloud covered the 
mount. 

16. And the glory of the Lord 
abode upon mount Sinai, and the 
cloud covered it six days; and the 
seventh day he called unto Moses 
out of the midst of the cloud. 

17. And the sight of the glory of 
the Lord was like devouring fire 
on the top of the mount, in the 
eyes of the children of Israel. 

18. And Moses went into the 
midst of the cloud, and gfit him up 
into the mount; and Mose§ was in^ 
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the nKmnt forty days and forty 
nights. 

EXODUS XXXI. 

18. And he gave unto Moses, 
irhen he had made an end of oomr I 



muning with him npon monnt 
Sinai, two tables of testimony, 
tables of stone,* written with the 
finger of Uod. 



S75. Moses builds an altar, with twelve pillars, to 
represent the twelve tribes of Israel, and he instruets 
young men to offer sacrifices thereon, not according to 
any rules yet divinely prescribed, but according to 
established custom, it was a suitable occasion for 
reading the commandments of the Lord to the people, 
and getting their solemn promise of obedience. The 
ceremony of sprinkling the blood, on the people, was 
to deepen the impression of their obligations to obey 
the divine law. We may presume that the blood of 
sacrifices was deemed very sacred ; and sprinkling it 
upon the people, would supply them with a memorial 
that would for a long time remain with them, to recall 
their sacred promises. That the practice had yet re- 
ceived the divine sanction, we are not informed, nor 
had any instructions been given in relation to these 
ceremonies. 

876. Moses now goes up into the moimt, as he had 
before been instructed, with Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and 
seventy elders of the people. Nadab and Abihu -were 
sons of Aaron. Why seventy elders are chosen, to go 
up with Moses, we cannot say. But when that member 
was afterwards appointed, forming the renowned 
Sanhedrim of the Jews, it was plain that reference Tvas 
had to the number of those that went up into the 
mount. 

877. Moses and his company saw the God of Israel. 
They saw a glorious exhibition that they understood 
as indicating the divine presence. The " nobles'* of 
the children of Israel may be the "elders," before 
alluded to, and they may be a different class. But as 
no other class has been named, it seems most natural 
to conclude that the elders are intended. The original 
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ifi gods. Joshua, it seems, was present though he had 
not been named before. Also Hur. The former was 
the military leader of the Hebrews, the latter we know 
but little about. He was present at the battle with 
the Amalekites, and had helped to hold up the hands 
of Moses. He was evidently a person of distinction, 
and some have conjectured that he was the husband of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses. 

378. Moses waited in the mount six days, before he 
was permitted to receive any divine communications. 
This was a season of preparation. He was then de- 
tained in the moiuit forty days and forty nights. 
During this time simdry instructions were given mm, 
respecting the tabernacle and the services to be ob- 
served in connection with it, and we may presume, 
many other things, that we find announced m subse- 
quent chapters. 

379. That the tables were written by the finger of 
God, is to be imddrstood as signifying that they were 
written luider his immediate direction, as when a man 
stands by another, and points out with his finger, what 
lie will have done. The language is figurative, as all 
such language must be, when applied to Deity. It is 
sufi&cient to know that the Ten Commandments, here 
referred to, were engraved by Moses, on two tables or 
tablets of stone,. imder the immediate direction of God. 
The tablets were not very substantial, or they would 
not have been so easily broken ; nor could they have 
been very heavy, as Moses carried them in his hands. 

SECTION IX.— The Golden Calf. 



^ EXODUS xxxn. 

, 1. And when the people saw that ] Egypt, we wot not what is become 

* Moses delayed to come down out ""^ 

>(ir of the mount, the people gathered 

' themselves together unto Aaron, 

it' a.Ti/1 Bfiiil iiTifn Vtim TTn. TnalcA iin 



and said unto him. Up, make us 
# gods, which shall go before us : for 
09 for this Moses, the man that 
brought us up out of the land of 



rill> 



of hmi. 

2. And Aaron said unto them. 
Break off the golden ear-rings 
which are in the ears of your wives, 
of your sons, and of your daugh- 
ters, and bring them unto me. 
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5. And when Aaron saw it, he 
built an altar before it; and Aaron 
made proclamation, and said to- 
morrow is a feast to the Lobd. 

6. And they rose up early on 
the morrow, ofiered burnt- offer- 
ings, and brought peace-ofiiBrings: 
and the people sat down to eat ana 
to drink, and rose up to play. 



3. And all the people brake off 
the golden ear-rings which toere in 
their ears, and brought them unto 
Aaron. 

4. And he received ihem at their 
hand, and fashioned it with a gray- 
ing tool, after he had made it a 
molten calf: and they said. These 
be thy Gods, O Israel, which 
brought lihee up out of the land of 
Egypt, 

880. At first it is difficult to understand how the 
people of Israel could, under the circumstances then 
existing, have taken the step they did, while Moses 
was in the mount. The following considerations may 
help us to form a just estimate of this subject : — 

(1.) What is here recorded was in harmony with 
the prevailing tendencies of that people. They were 
easy to forget the divine exhibitions that were vouch- 
safed to them. They murmured and complained that 
they had been brought out of Egypt^ before they had 
fairly passed the bounds of that country, and while 
the wonders that God had performed in their behalf, 
were, as we would suppose, fresh in their minds. 
Three days later, while the song of triumph on the 
shores of the Bed Sea, was still sounding in their ears, 
they murmur because they have no water ; and a little 
later they complain that they have nothing to eat ; and 
a little later still, they murmur again. Now, at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, while the recollection of what had occur- 
red there, only a few days before, could not have been 
obliterated, they again murmur : — " As for this Moses 
we wot not what is become of him." And they imme- 
diately prepare to go back into Egypt. They must, 
however, have some divine guide ; and they seek for 
one most in accordance with their prevailing convic- 
tions. 

(2.) The people had been slaves in Egypt, and a 
part of the tune they had been grievously oppressed. 
We must not overlook the effect of this, and expect 
more of them than we have a right. 
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• 881, (3.) There were, with the Hebrews, a multi- 
tude of Egyptians, and others that had resulted from 
intermarriages between the two nations. In many in- 
stances, the acts of revolt and sedition were set on foot 
by the mixed multitude, from whom no better things 
perhaps could be expected. And there is very litSe 
doubt that they were the instigators of the sedition 
here brought to view. Their idolatry is made availa- 
ble to carry out their plans. "Make us gods that shall 
go before us." By renouncing their allegiance to the 
God of Israel, and making themselves images of other 
gods, they could call in the aid of the latter, and thereby 
receive a safe return to the land of Egypt. And 
though aU this looks to us absurd and preposterous, 
from the loftier conceptions we have been instructed to 
cherish, under the light of the Gospel, it is in exact 
harmony with the superstitious views of idolatrous 
nations. I suspect that the strong language employed 
by Moses, in condenming idolatry, has misled us in our 
estimate of the condition of the Hebrews at that time. 
This language, instead of intimating to us, as it should 
do, that the people were themselves strongly tinctured 
with the spirit of paganism, has led us to regard them 
as occupying a position far above this, and looking 
upon idolatry with hatred and disgust. On the con- 
trary, we ought to bear in mind, that .the purpose of 
God was to make the Hebrews a nation of true theists, 
and worshippers of one God and by no means implying 
that they were already such. Abram, among the 
Chaldees, was a polytheist and an idolater. Jacob, 
when he returned to Canaan from Padanaram, brought 
with him the gods of Laban ; and though this was not 
done with his knowledge or consent, yet the fact 
shows that the leaven of paganism was at work in his 
fiunily ; and doubtless, if he had not caused them to 
be buried under a tree, these gods would have secured 
an idolatrous worship among his descendants. Several 
of Jacob's sons married idolatrous wives ; and their 
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Bbjoum in Egypt, where polytheism was. believed, and 
the worship of images was practised with great display, 
had not tended to improve their condition. We shall, 
therefore, come nearest to a true estimate of the He- 
brews, if we regard them, while in the wilderness, as 
in a great degree, pagans. The proposition to make 
themselves gods, and to return under their guidance to 
Egypt, whether it originated with the mixed multi- 
tudes, or with the unmixed Hebrews themselves, is one 
that does not conflict with the facts of their past his- 
tory, or the known condition of the people at that time. 

382. The image that was made for their worship 
was a golden calf. This was an Egyptian idol. The 
people had been accustomed to the worship of a golden 
calf, before they left that country. It was one of the 
idols there regarded with religious veneration, and 
honored with religious rites ; and this is the reason 
why the Hebrews now adopt it. 

388. That Aaron should have done what he is here 
represented as doins, has puzzled interpreters, and 
simdry reasons have been suggested to account for his 
conduct, all based on the supposition that hs was ele- 
vated far above any such low conceptions, as the idola- 
trous worship here practised, would imply. I do not 
feel quite sure that we estimate him properly. True, 
he had been highly distinguished. We should expect 
better things of mm. Indeed, the circumstances show 
that he did occupy a position somewhat above the 
rest of the people. He was not the instigator of the 
wrong. He may have felt that he ought to yield to 
the wishes of the people, rather than by resisting them 
to endanger his life. But a true Theist, and a true man, 
would not have yielded with any such motive. It is 
quite probable that there was something of idolatry 
left in his heart, which all his privileges had not yet 
wholly eradicated. It is not common that one man 
rises far above the mass of the people with whom he 
lives ; and the position of Moses, I apprehend, can 
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only be accounted for on the supposition that he was a 
chosen instrument, to establish in the world a true 
system of faith and worship. Nor, in occupying this 

Eosition, was he changed wholly from what he would 
ave been without any such distinction, as we have 
occasion to see in several instances. 

384. The particular way in which Aaron went about 
complying with the demands of the people, requiring 
them to bring their golden ornaments, gave him wi op- 
portunity of seeing now generally the spirit of dissen- 
sion existed among them. And the ready yielding to 
his demand, showed him that it was very general ; and 
this may be urged as a reason why he did not resist it. 
We are satisfied, however, that Aaron himself was not 
all that he ought to have been — that he partook, to 
some extent, of the same spirit, and was aided by his 
inclinations as well as by motives of policy. 

385. We may learn something here of the nature 
and forms of pagan worship. An altar is placed before 
the image ; and at an appointed time, the people bring 
together their offerings ; and they sit down to eat and 
drink, and they rise up to play — not simply to play, 
but to engage in lewd and lascivious practices, such as 
constituted much of pagan worship. Hence, farther 
along, we are expressly told that the people were naked 
to their shame. And in another place, that they danced 
and shouted, so as to be heard, at a great distance. 
Herodotus says the Egyptians were, of all mankind, 
the most excessive worshippers of the gods ; and he 
says, at some of their religious festivals, they sung and 
danced, and drank more wine than in all the rest of 
the year. The worship of the golden calf, then, was 
truly Egyptian. It was, what we might expectf when 
we understand the circumstances of their past history. 

386. We read of two other occasions where there 
was a feast, and men ate and drank ; but the sing- 
ing, dancing, shouting and "play" are not mentioned. 
Those were instances where the God of the Hebrews 
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war worshipped ; and the presence of the Law-giver 
himself, excluded all unworthy practices. Ex. xviiL 
12, 24 ; V. 11. 



EXODUS XXXH 



7. And the Lord said nnto Mo- 
Go, get thee down; for thy 

people, which thou broughtest out 
of the land of Egypt, haye cor- 
rupted themselves: 

8. They have turned aside quick- 
ly out of the way which I com- 
manded them: they haye made 
them a molten calf, and have wor- 
shipped it, and iMve sacrificed 
thereunto, and said. These be thy 
gods, O Israel, which have brought 
Siee up out of the land of Egypt. 

9. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, I have seen this people, and, 
behold, it i« a stiff-necked people: 

10. Now therefore let me alone, 
that my wrath may wax hot against 
them, and that I may consume 
them: and I will make of thee a 
great nation. 

11 . And Moses besought the Lobp 
his God, and sud, Lobp, why doth 
thy wrath wax hot against thy 



people, which thou hast brought 
forth out of the land of Egypt 
with great power, and witii a 
mighty handT 

12. Wherefore should the Egyp^ 
tians speak, and say, For mischief 
did he Dring them out to slay them 
in the mountains, and to consume 
them from the ihce of the earth? 
Turn from thy fierce wrath, and 
repent of this eyil against thy peo- 
ple. 

13. Remember Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel, thy servants, to whom 
thou swarest by thine own self, 
and saidst unto them, I will multi- 
ply your seed as the stars of heav- 
en, and all this land that I have 
spoken of will I give unto your 
seed, and they shall inherit it for 
ever. 

14. And the Lobd repented of 
the evil which he thought to do 
unto his people. 



387. The intercourse, described in this passage, and 
others, between God and Moses, is worthy of some 
remarks to illustrate the nature of such scenes as are 
here recorded. It is a very common objection to the 
Bible, that it inculcates unworthy views of the Crea- 
tor — that it makes him angry, one moment, and 
pleased the next ^ that it makes him denounce judg- 
ments upon the people, and afterwards, by the impor- 
tunity of Moses and others, to repent and to withhold 
the judgments he had intended to inflict. We reply 
that this is an entire misapprehension of the real nature 
of such representations. Such scenes, as the one now 
before us, and others like it, are not to be regarded as 
real occurrences, but only as visions or appearances 
designed to instruct by their significance^ and not by 
*heir literal harmony among themselves, or their agree- 

nt with facts. We know that God is infinite, that 
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ke fills all space — -that his spiritual presence is every- 
where and everywhere felt — that he is without varia- 
bleness or shadow of turning. Nor do we doubt that 
Moses had the same general views of God that we 
have. Hence, with this view, if in any divine vision 
God should appear to him, reason with him, show great 
anger at the sins of the people, and resolve on their 
destruction, and on being strongly appealed to in their 
behalf, should repent and agree still to be with and 
bless them, there could be no doubt in the mind of 
Moses as to the meaning of all this. There would be 
with us no doubt under similar circumstances. We 
should understand it, as we doubt not Moses luider- 
stood it; as indicating the divine displeasure at the 
sins of the people ; but that, on repentance, he would 
overlook their weakness and waywardness, and would 
continue his presence and his blessing. 

388. There is, moreover, another view that we may 
take of this subject, if it seems more reasonable. We 
need not suppose that God appeared to Moses, as here 
described, but that he appeared in a form more in har- 
mony with what we believe to be his real character. 
We may suppose that every indication came up to the 
highest conceptions that Moses entertained of God; 
(and we know from other passages of his writings, 
that he was not without lofty and philosophic views of 
Deity;) and that the language he uses was employed 
out of regard to the low conceptions of God that pre- 
vailed among the people. I can see no wrong in this 
view of the subject. We do know that* the Hebrews, 
at that time, occupied a very low position as to their 
views of Deity and of his worship. The incident of 
the golden calf is proof enough of this. How, then, 
was Moses to approach them, but by representations 
which they could understand ? I confess my inability 
to see how else it could be done. Whatever we may 
tKink of their leader, we know the people were far be- 
low him. They could not comprehend the infinity of 
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Deity. They could hare no adequate idea of his per- 
fection or his immutabillity. ^d a communication 
to them, from God or from Moses, that should have 
implied or expressed these attributes, would have been 
entirely unmeaning. The record we have was first 
given to such a people. It has come down to us, to be 
. sure, who have higner and better views. We do not 
need to be addressed by such language ; but tJiey didj 
need to be thus addressed; and hence, we see the ne- 
cessity of its being precisely what it is. 

The following passage we take from the Christian 
Examiner, for 1848, Vol. 11. pp. 29, 80. "Much of 
the language of the Old Testament concerning God, 
must, from the very nature of the case, be anthropo- 
morphetic; but the real ideas, entertained and intend- 
ed to be expressed, were not more unworthy than are 
those of ninety-nine persons out of a hundred at this 
moment The anthropomorphisms of the He- 
brew Scriptures will give us no uneasiness, if we inter- 
pret them in accordance with the philosophy and in- 
tention of their authors. Why should such phrases 
as * the wrath of the Lord,' and ' God smote them in his 
anger,' trouble us any more than such as these : * the 
Lord is displeased with wickedness,' ' God punishes 
them that nate his holy law,' ' Jehovah pitieth them 
that fear him.' The real meaning is the same in both 
cases." 

389. The form in which the record is presented, so 
far from being an evidence against the Bible, is one of 
the plainest and most convincmg internal marks of its 
truth. It was adapted to the times and the condition 
of the people. Had it been otherwise, there would 
have been reason to suspect its truth and genuineness, 
— ^liad it been otherwise, it would have failed of its 

Eurpose ; and failing of its purpose, we too bad not 
een where we now are ; for, to its success, must be 
ascribed, in a great measure, if not altogether, our 
sent position. 
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890. If the Bible had been^ what the sceptic would 
have it — if it had contained the elevated views of God 
and of his operations, which he thinks it ought to have 
contained, as a divine revelation ; — ^in a word, had it 
been precisely such a book as would obviate his objec- 
tions, and therefore, such as he could consent to ac- 
cept as true, it must have been such as he could accept 
only, by being just as inconsistent as he is now. He 
now objects to certain features of the book, that ought 
to lead him to accept it. He would then accept it, 
for reasons that ought to lead him and every other man 
to reject it. For, were it such as he woidd have it, 
we should know that it did not belong to the age to 
which it is attributed, nor to the circumstances in which 
it is represented as first making its appearance. 

EXODUS xxxn. 



15. And Moses turned, and went 
down from the mount, and the two 
tables of the testimony were in his 
hand: the tables toere written on 
both their sides: on the one side 
and on the other were they writ- 
ten. 

16. And the tables were the work 
of God, and the writing was the 
writing of God, graven ~upon the 
tables. 

17. And when Joshua heard the 
noise of the people as they shouted, 
he said unto Moses, There is a 
noise of war in the camp. 

18. And he said. It is not the 
Tpice of them that shout for mas- 
tery, neither is it the voice of thein 
that cry tbr being overcome; but 
the noise of them that sing do I 
hear' 

19. And it came to pass, as soon 
as ho came nigh unto the camp, 
that he saw the calf, and the danc- 
ing: and Moses' anger waxed hot, 
and he cast the tables out of his 



hands, and brake them beneath the 
mount. 

20. And he took the calf which 
they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder, and 
strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of larael drink 
qf it, 

21. And Moses said unto Aaron, 
What did this people unto thee, 
that thou hast brought so great a 
sin upon themT 

22. And Aaron said, Let not the 
anger o€ my lord wax hot: thou 
knowest the people, that they are 
set on mischi^ 

23. For they said unto me. Make 
us gods, which shall go before us: 
for eu for this Moses, the man that 
brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is be- 
come of him. 

24. And I said unto them. Who- 
soever hath any gold, let thorn 
break it ofL So they gave it me: 
then I cast it into the fire, and 
there came out this calf. 



391. The excuse of Aaron by which he throws all 
the blame on the people, and the foolish pretence that 
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the image was miraculously produced, rather than 
formed by his own hands, is here put down without 
any justification, though it is not condemned as severe- 
ly as we might expect. There is, however, in his lan- 
guage, some mixture of truth. The people were the 
instigators of the transaction. They were bent on 
mischief. But he appears to have made no resistance. 
He* does not claim to have made any. By saying that 
the people were bent on mischief, may be, he meant to 
be understood that it would have been unsafe to inter- 
pose any resistance. 

EXODUS xxxn. 



25. And when Moses saw that 
the people were naked ; (for Aaron 
had made tiiem nakeitl unto their 
shame among their enemies:) 

^. Then Moses stood in the gate 
of the camp, and said, Who is on 
the Lord's side? let him come unto 
me. And all the sons of .Leyi 
gathered themselves together unto 
him. 

27. And he said unto them. Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, Put 
every man his sword by his side, 
and go in and out from gate to 

SEite throughout the camp, and 
ay every man his brother, and 
every man his companion, and 
every man his neighbour. 

28. And the children of Levi did 
according to the word of Moses: 
and there feU of the people that 
day about three thousand men* 

29. For Moaes had said. Conse- 
crate yourselves to-day to the Lord. 
even every man upon his son, and 
upon his brother: that he may 
bestow upon you a blessing this 
day. 

30. And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that Moses said unto the 
people. Ye have sinned a great sin : 
and now I will go up unto the 
Lord; perad venture I shall make 
an atonement for your sin. 

31. And Moses returned unto the 
TiORD, and said, Oh, this people 



have sinned a great sin, and have 
made them gods of ^old. 

32. Yet now, if uion wilt, for- 
give their sin: and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which 
th6u hast wiitten. 

33. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Whosoever hath sinned against 
me, him will I blot out of my 
book. 

34. Therefore now go, lead the 
people unto the place of which I 
have spoken unto thee. Behold, 
mine angel shall go before thee: 
nevertheless, in the day when I vis- 
it, I will visit their an upon them. 

35. And the Lord plagued the 
people, because they made the calf 
which Aaron made. 

EXODUS xxxm. 

1 . And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Depart', and go up hence, thou 
and the people which thou hast 
brought up out of the land of 
Egypt, unto the land which I sware 
imto Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, saying. Unto thy seed vfiU, 
I give it: 

2. And I will send an angel be- 
fore thee; and I will drive out the 
Canaanite, the Amorite, and the 
Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Hivite, and the Jebusite: 

3. Unto a land flowing with milk 
and honey: for I will not go up in 
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3 



tbd midst of thee; fbr thon art a 1 Israel, Ye are a Bti£hieol[ed peo* 
stiff-necked people; lest I consume pie: I will come up into the midst 
thee in the way. . - .i . 

4. And when the people heard 
these evil tidings, they mourned; 
and no man did put on him his 
ornaments. 



5. For the Loed had said unto 



of thee in a moment, and consume 
thee: therefore now put off thy 
ornaments from thee, that I may 
know what to do unto thee. 

6. And the children of Israel 
stripped themselves of their orna- 



Moses, Say unto the children of [ ments by the mount Horeb. 

•> • 

392. We must conclude that the image was not all 
gold, from the use that was made of it. It was com- 
posed partly of other materials, which were burned 
with it, and drank by the people. It is called golden 
from the ornamental part of it, or its gilding being 
composed of that metal. If we are surprised that 
' Aaron was not deposed from his oflSce, on account of 
, the part he took m this revolt, and the falsehood he 
8 employed to* cover up his iniquity and that of the peo- 

* pie, our surprise may be diminished or removed by one 
J or two considerations. There are really some palliating 

* circumstances. The demand of Aaron upon the peo- 
ple to bring their golden ornaments, with which to 

* form the image, would lead us to conclude that he did 
^ not believe they would make the sacrifice for such a 
'^ purpose. In the next place, we may suppose him to 
y^ nave really sympathized with the people, to some ex- 
h tent, and to have acted somewhat from honest motives, 

* growing out of his former condition and experience. 
Add to this — if Aaron had been deposed, who was 

^ there to take his place, that could have filled it with 

ti more honor. The Lord thought best to use imperfect 

t^' men to accomplish the great purpose of his govem- 

t^ ment. There were no omers. The Lord did not mi- 

lil raculously raise up any others to fill important places. 

^' I admire his wisdom. I doubt whether perfect men 

/ 1* would have done as well. I see more reason to doubt 

^[jj the record we have of these events in the Bible, on 

J ^ account of the elevation of Moses above the people, 

^ than I do of the inferiority of Aaron. 
^i 893. The punishment ordered by Moses and execu- 
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ted by the sons of Levi, in the slayin g o f SOOO men, 
is recorded with some indefiniteness. We are not to 
believe that men were slain indiscriminately. Evi- 
dently the slaying was confined to the guilty, and to 
the most guilty ; for, certainly, all that were engaged 
in this enterprise were not slain. 

394. That the guilty only were made to suffer is 
clearly intimated in the language here employed. The 
children of Levi were instructed to go in and out^ from 
gate to gate^ throughout the' camp, and slay every man 
his brother, &c. it seems plain that the guilty were 
first judged and found guilty before punishment was 
inflicted; and this was done, as usual in the East, at 
the gate. The camp appears to have been made in the 
form of a circle, having now and then an opening be- 
tween the tents for the convenience of going in and 
out ; and, as at the gate of cities, so at these openings or 
gates, as they are here called, were the places for ad- 
ministering justice. That it was not difficult to deter- 
mine who the guilty were we conclude ; for, aside from 
other evidences, the absence of their usual ornaments 
would be a proof against them. Though the number 
of the slain seems large, it was not out of proportion, 
when we consider the vast numbers probably implicat- 
ed in this enterprise. Taking off ornaments was a 
sign of grief and repentance. So, also, it is said the 
people mourned. It may be well to add, that the men 
as well as the women, wore ornaments in those days ; 
and in this case it was the men only that were slain. 

The same transactions, that we have been illustrat- 
ing, are referred to again by Moses in Deuteronomy. 

DEUTERONOMY IX. 



8. Also in Horeb ye provoked 
the Lord to wrath, so that the Lobd 
was angry with you, to have de- 
Btroyed you. 

9. "When I was gone up into the 
■^ount, to receive the tables of 

ne, even the tables of the oove- 
it which the Lobd made with 



you, then I abode in the mount 
forty days and forty nights: I nei- 
ther did eat bread nor drink water : 
10. And the Lobd delivered unto 
me two tables of stone, writtea 
with the finger of God : and on them 
was written according to all tho 
words which the Load spake with. 
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yon in the monnt , ont of the midst 
of the fire, in the day of the as- 
sembly. 

11. And it came to pass, at the 
end of forty days and forty nights, 
that the Lord gave me the two ta- 
bles of stone, even the tables of l^e 
covenant. 

12. And the Lord said nnto me, 
^rise, get thee down quickly from 
hence; for thy people which thou 
hast brought lorth out of Egypt 
have corrupted themselves : they 
are quickly turned aside out of the 
way which I commanded them : 
they have made them a molten 
image. 

13. Furthermore, the Lonn spake 
nnto me, saying, I have seen this 
people, and, behold, it is a stifiF- 
necked people: 

14. Let me alone, that I may de- 
stroy them, and blot out their name 
from under heaven: and I wiM make 
of thee a nation mightier and great- 
er than tbey. 

15. So I turned, and came down 
fl-om the mount, and the mount 
burned with fire: and the two ta- 
bles of the covenant were in my two 
hands. 

16. And I looked, and, behold, 



ye had nnned agiunst the LoBO 
your God, and had made you a 
molten calf: ye had turned aside 
quickly out of the way which the 
Lord had commanded you. 

17. And I took the two tables, 
and cast them out of my two hands, 
and brake them before your eyes. 

18. And I fell down before the 
Lord, as at the first, forty days and 
forty nights : I did neither eat bread 
nor drink water, because of all 
your sins which ye sinned, in do- 
ing wickedly in the sight of the 
Lord, to provoke him to anger: 

19. For I was afraid of the anger 
and hot displeasure wherewith the 
Lord was wroth against you to 
destroy you. But the Lord heark- 
ened unto me at that time also* 

20. And the Lord was very an- 
gry with Aaron to have destroyed 
him: and I prayed fbr Aaron also 
the same time. 

21 . And I took your sin, the calf 
which ye had made, and burnt it 
with fire, and stamped it, and 
ground it very small, even until it 
was small as dust: and I cast the , 
dust thereof into the brook that 
descended out of the mount. 



395. This passage is not so minute and particular as 
the other, and it omits some circumstances there put 
down. On the other hand, it mentions one or two 
things that are not recorded in the first narrative. It 
says, what we were surprised to see omitted in the first 
passage, that the Lord was angry with Aaron to have 
destroyed him ; and that he was saved only at the im- 
portunity of Moses. 

SECTION X. — ^Vision of Moses in the Tabernacle. 

EXODUS xxxm. 



7. And Moses took the taberna- 
cle, and pitched it without the 
camp, afar ofT fi>om the camp, and 
called it the Tabernacle of the Con- 
gregation. And it came to pass. 



that every one which sought the 
LoBD, went out unto the taberna- 
cle of the congregation, which wa$ 
without the camp. 
8. And it oame to pass, when 
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Moses went oat nnto the tabema* 
ole, that all the people rose up, and 
stood every man at his tent-door, 
and looked after Moses, until he 
was gone into the tabernacle. 

9. And it came to pass, as Moses 
entered into the tabernacle, the 
cloudy pillar descended, and stood 
at the door of the tabernacle, and 
the LORD talked with Moses. 

10. And all the people saw the 
cloudy pillar stand at the taberna- 
cle-door: and all the people rose 
up and worshipped, every man in 
his tent-door. 

11. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speak- 
eth unto his friend. And he turn- 
ed again into the camp; but his 
servant Joshua, the son of Nun, a 
young man, departed not out of 
the tabernacle. 

12. And Moses said unto the 
Lord, See, thou sayest unto me. 
Bring up this people: and thou 
hast not let me know whom thou 
wilt send with me: yet thou hast 
said, I know thee by name, and 
thou hast also found grace in my 
sight. 

13. Now, therefore, I pray thee, 
if I have found grace in thy sight, 
shew me now thy way, that I may 
know thee, that I may find grace 
in thy sight; and consider that 
this nation U thy people. 

14. And he said, My presence 
shall go toith thee, and I will give 
thee rest 



15. And he said unto him. If 
thy presence go not toith me, carry 
us not up hence. 

16. For wherein shall it be known 
here that I and thy i>eople have 
found grace in thy sight. Is it 
not in that thou goest with us 7 so 
shall we be separated, I and thy 
people, from all the people that 
are upon the face of the earth* 

17. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, I will do this thing also that 
thou hast spoken: for thou hast 
found ^ace in my sight, and I 
know thee by name. 

18. And he said, I beseech thee, 
shew me thy glory. 

19. And he said, I will make all 
my fTOodness pass before thee, and 
I will proclaim the name of the 
LoBD before thee; and I will be 
gracious to whom £ will be gra- 
cious, and I will shew mercy on 
whom I will shew mercy. 

20. And he said. Thou canst not 
see my face: for there shall no man 
see me and live. 

21. And the Lord said. Behold, 
there is a place by me, and thou 
Shalt stand tipon a rock: 

22. And it shall come to pass, 
while my glory passeth by, that I 
will put thee in a cleft of the rock, 
and will cover thee with my hand 
while I pass by: 

23. And I will take away mine 
hand, and thou shalt see my back 
parts; but my face shall not be 
seen. 



896. It appears that there was a Tabernacle before 
the making of the one of which the pattern was given 
in the mount. It was probably the one occupied by 
Moses and Aaron, or it was one that had all along been 
used for sacred purposes, over which stood the pillar 
of fire and of a cloud, and at which divine responses 
were given to Moses from time to time. This Taber- 
nacle Moses took and pitched it without the camp, and 
at a considerable distance, and called it the ^^ Taoema- 
de of the Congregation;" and all who sought the 
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Lord resorted thither. When Moses entered the tab- 
ernacle the cloudy pillar descended and stood at the 
door of the tabernacle, and the Lord talked with 
Moses. 

397. The interview of the Lord with Moses, de- 
scribed in this chapter, evidently took place in this 
tabernacle ; for the language, " He turned again into 
the camp, but Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man, 
departed not out of the tabernacle," is obviously mis- 
placed. Or if it be not misplaced, it belongs • in sense 
after the vision subsequently recorded. Or we may 
understand that the fact of the vision is briefly stated, 
in the beginning of verse 11th, and then, having stated 
that Moses left the Tabernacle, the particulars of the 
vision are given in the rest of the chapter. 

398. We say that what is here described is a vision. 
It has all the usual attributes of visions. Hence, 
when it is said that Moses saw the Lord face to face, 
and then, that no man can see the face of the Lord and 
live, there is no real contradiction. Moses, in his vis- 
ions, often saw God face to face ; but the real face of 
God he did not see. The scene of God's passing by 
Moses, while the latter was in a cleft of a rock, was 
entirely visionary. However, what is here alluded to 
is only promised. The promise was ftilfilled, when he 
went, the second time, into the mount, with the tables of 
stone, of which we have an account in the next chap- 
ter. This vision of Moses teaches an important truth. 
There is much of God that we can see ; but we see yet 
through a glass darkly, and not face to face. No man 
can see his face and live, which we understand to mean, 
that no man can see his face whUe living. We may 
safely draw the conclusion, that, after death, when we 
reach the spiritual state, we may have more distinct 
traces of the divine Being. 

399. The spirit of this representation is illustrated 
by the low and grovelling views that prevailed with the 
Hebrews at that time. They had no clear and distinct 
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traces of Deitj. They saw his back (not back parts 
as the translators have it) but they did not see his face. 
It has been illustrated by the views of men since that 
time. Nor is it without an illustration, in the views of 
many professing Christians at the present day. The 
hand of Deity is yet interposed to shut out from their 
view the more comely and interesting phases of his 
divine nature. 

We can see great propriety in this vision of Moses, 
at the particular time it occurred, whether we regard 
its application to the mass of the people or to himself. 
He needed to know that the highest manifestations of the 
Godhead were not for him, nor for the people of whom 
he was the leader. Such manifestations were reserved 
to a later day, when the light of the Gospel should 
shine upon the world. We recognize a friend more 
readily when we see him in the face, than when we 
look upon him from behind ; and the representation 
here given, is exceedingly appropriate, as showing to 
Moses that the system of revelation then given, was 
an imperfect system, compared with the higher devel- 
opments of the future. 

400. We said in another place, that, though the 
pUlar of a cloud was itself a natural or artificial 
device, for guiding the caravan through the wilder- 
ness, yet there were circumstances connected with it of 
a miraculous nature. Here is one of them. That the 
cloud should have descended or settled down around 
the door of the tabernacle, at that particular time, as 
if to bring the divine presence nearer to Moses, can 
only be ascribed to a divine agency. It was such 
agency, however, as we constantly see around us, by 
which the state of the atmosphere is modified to suit 
the divine will. It may be added as an interesting cir- 
cumstance that, when the weather was likely to be 
best for the people to advance, the cloud would 
naturally arise oy well known laws, and vice versa. 
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SECTION XE.— The Tables Ebnewed. 

EXODUS XXXIV. 



1. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Hew thee two tables of stone 
like unto the first: and I will write 
upon these tables the words that 
were in the fi)rst tables, which thou 
brakest. 

2. And be ready in the morning, 
and come up in the morning unto 
mount Sinai, and present thyself 
there to me in the top of j^he mount. 

3. And no man shall come up 
with thee, neither let any man be 
seen throughout all the mount: 
neither let the flosksnor herds feed 
before that mount. 

4. And he hewed two tables of 
stone, like unto the first: and Mo- 
ses rose up early in the morning, 
and went up unto mount Sinai, us 
the Loud had commanded him, 
and took in his hand the two tables 
of stone. 

5. And the Lord descended in 
the cloud, and stood with him 
there, and proclaimed the name of 
the Lord. 

6. And the Lord passed by be- 
fore him, and proclaimed. The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, 

7. Keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty: visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, and upon the children's 
children, unto the third and to tiie 
fourth generation. 

8. And Moses made haste, and 
bowed his head toward the earth, 
and worshipped. 

0. And he said, If now I have I 

Moses refers to the same thing in Deuteronomy 
thus : — 



found grace in thy sight, Lord, 
let my Lora, I pray thee, go amon$c 
us; for it is a stiff-necked peopK ; 
and pardon our iniquity and our 
sin, and take us for thine inheri- 
tance. 

****** 

29. And it came to pass, when 
Moses came d^wn from mount 
Sinai with the two tables of tes- 
timony in Moses' hand, (when he 
came down from the mount,) that 
Moses wist not that the skin of his 
face shone while Ho talked with 
him. 

30. And when Aaron and all the 
children of Israel saw Mosos, be- 
hold, the skin of his face shone; 
and they were afraid to come nigh 
him. 

31. And Moses called unto them ; 
and Aaron and all the rulers of the 
congregation returned unto him: 
and Moses talked with them. 

32. And afterward all tbe chil- 
dren of Israel came nigh: and he 
gave them in commandment all 
that the Lord had spoken with 
him in mount Sinai. 

33. And till Moses had done 
speaking with them; he put a vail 
on his face. 

34. But when Moses went in be- 
fore the Lord to speak with him, 
he took the vail off, until he came 
out. And he came out and spake 
unto the children of Israel, thai 
which he was commanded. 

35. And the children of Israel 
saw the face of Moses, that the 
skin of Moses* face shone: and Mo- 
ses put the vail upon his face again, 
untu he went in to speak withllim. 



DEUTERONOMY X. 



1. At that time the Lord said 
unto me. Hew thee two tables of 
stone like unto'the first, and come 



up onto me into the mount, and 
nuike thee an ark of wood. 
2. And I will write on tho tftble 
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the words that were in the first 
tables, which thoa brakest, and 
thou shalt put them in the ark. ^ 

3. And I made an ark o/shittim- 
wood, and hewed two tables of 
stone like unto the first, and went 
up into the mount, haying the 
two tables in mine hand. 

4. And he wrote on the tables, 
according to the first writing, the 



ten commandments, whioh the 
Loan spake unto you in the mount, 
out of the midst of the fire, in the 
day of the assembly: and the Lobd 
gave them unto me. 

5. And I turned myself, and 
came down from the mount, and 
put the tables in the ark which I 
had made, and there they be, as 
the Lobd commanded me. 



401. It will be seen that the same precautions 
against any approach to the mount, are here required, 
as when the Ten Commandments were first given. I 
am disposed to infer that the appearances here pre- 
sented are now, as before, mere appearances, the 
effect been wrought on the senses of Moses, and of the 
people, and not on the mountain on which they gazed, 
nor on the elements of nature around them. 

" The Lord passed by before him and proclaimed, 
The Lord, The Lord, merciful and gracious." This 
is what was promised in the vision recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapter. It is now, that that promise is jfulfiUed. 
Here Moses was placed in the cleft of a rock. He 
was now in the mountain, while before, when the pro- 
mise was given, he was in the Tabernacle, where, of 
course, there could be no cleft of a rock. 

402. The effect of this vision was manifest in the 
appearance of Moses when he came down from the 
mountain, though he himself was not, at first, con- 
scious of it. His appearance indicated that he had 
been powerfully wrought upon ; and the effect on his 
physical system, remamed for a long time. It was a 
natural effect from an obvious cause. May we not 
conclude that the six days he was in the mount, on the 
first occasion, before receiving any communications 
from the Lord, were necessary, by fasting or other 
means, to prepare him for receiving his communica- 
tions. And did not the forty days fasting, on the last 
occasion, have the same purpose in view ? It seems 
very obvious that the condition of his physical, system 
had something to do with his ability to receive commu- 
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nicatioiis, as well as being strongly aflfected by his ex- 
perience, while he was receiving them. 

The passage in Deuteronomy, mentions one circum- 
stance not given in Exodus. Moses prepares an ark 
to contain the tablets of stone. The Lord wrote on 
the tablets, or caused to be written, the Ten Command- 
ments ; and these were placed in the ark and there 
they remained. . 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ISBAELITES IN THE WIIJ>EBNESSr 

FBOM SINAI TO EADESH. 

Contents: — ^Numbering of the People; Order of the Tribes; The Diyine 
Guide; Use of Trumx)et8; The People Commanded to begin their 
March ; They go from Sinai to Paran ; The People murmur and are 
Punished; Sedition of Aaron and Miriam; The Spies; Conflict with 
the Canaanites; Sedition of Korah; The Budding Kod. 

SECTION I. — ^NuMBBRiNa of thb People. 

NUMBERS I. 



1. And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
in the wilderness of Sinai, in 

the tabernacle of the congregation, 
on the first day of the second 
month , in the second year after they 
were come out of the land of Egypt, 
saying, 

2. Take ye the sum of all the 



rael, after their families, by the 
house of their fathers, with the 
number of their names, every male 
by their poll; 

3. From twenty years old and 
upward, all that are able to go 
forth to war in Israel : thou and 
Aaron shskll number them by their 



congregation of the children of Is- 1 armies. 

403. The enumeration here recorded, began on the 
first day of the second month of the second year, after 
coming out of Egypt. There are few dates given in 
these books. The Hebrews left Egypt on the 15th of 
the month Abib, corresponding to our March. The 
16th day of the second month, that is, of our April, 
they came to the wilderness of Sin. This was just one 
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month after leaving Egypt. Just 15 days later, the 
first of May, they came to Sinai. We have no moi'e 
dates till the numbering of the people, the first day of 
the second month, in the next year. They had then 
been out of Egypt one year and fifteen days, and at 
Sinai eleven months. 

404. All can see, at once, the basis of this number* 
ing. It was presumed that all over twenty and under 
fifty, would be in the best condition for doing military 
service. But besides being of the right age, they must 
be " able to go forth to war." Joshua, the conunan- 
der-in-chief of the military forces, may have been over 
fifty at the time of this estimate ; but we may presume 
that he served voluntarily, and not by constraint. 

NUMBERS L 



4. And with you there shall be a 
man of every tribe; every one 
head of the honse of his fathers. 

5. And these are the names of 
the men that shall stand with you: 
Of the tribe of Reuben: Elizur the 
son of Shedeur. 

6. Of Simeon; Shelumiel the 
son of Zurishaddai. 

7. Of Judah ; Nahshon the son of 
Amminodab. 

8. Of Issachar; Nethaneelthe 
son of Zuar. 

9. Of Zebulun; Eliab the son of 
Helon. 

10. Of the children of Joseph: of 
£phraim» Elishama the son of Am - 



mihud: of Manasseh, Gamaliel the 
son of Pedahzur. 

11. Of Bepjamin ; Abidan the 
son of Gideoni. 

12. Of Dan; Ahiezer the son of 
Ammishaddai. 

13 Of Asher; Pagiel the son of 
Ocran. 

14. Of Gad; Eliasaph the son of 
Deuel. 

15. Of Naphtali; Ahira the son 
of Enan. 

IC. These were the renowned of 
the congregation, princes of the 
tribes of their fathers, heads of 
thousands in Israel. 



405. The leaders of the several tribes, it appears, 
were taken from among those that had already occu- 
pied the highest offices with that people. "They 
were the renowned of the congregation, princes of the 
tribes of their fathers, heads of thousands in Israel." 
It will be remembered that Moses had already placed 
over the people, captains of tens, of fifties, of hun- 
dreds and of thousands. It was very natural, there- 
fore, that the new offices should be filled by those that 
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had already been distinguished. But the new ar- 
rangement required only twelve men, who, with this 
view, must have been taken from not less than six 
hundred, as there were over that number of thousands. 
Each leader is designated as the son of some particular 
person. This was necessary for the sake of distin- 
guishing one from another of the same name. It 
would often occur that two men, in the same tribe, 
would have the same name ; but it would not be likely 
to occur, that their respective fathers should also be 
named alike. Should such a thing occur, however, the 
Hebrews had an easy expedient for getting rid of the 
difficulty. One could be designated as the son of his 
immediate parent ; and the other, of a parent still 
farther back. Hence I remark, if one man is called 
the son of another, we must not hence conclude, with 
certainty, that the immediate father, or even the grand- 
father, was had in view. The reference may be to some 
one still more remote. All the descendants of Jacob 
are called the children of Israel ; but they were not 
his immediate children. Jesus was the son of David, 
and the son of Abraham, as well as the son of Joseph. 
406. It is interesting to notice what names the He- 
brews gave their children, and how disposed they were 
to incorporate in them the name of God. We shall 
often find some part of Elohim or Jehovah in the He- 
brew names we meet with in the Bible. The list given 
above will show this. Nethaneel means the gift of 
God; Eliab, God my father^ or more properly my 
God a Father; Elizur, my God a Mock; Shelumiel, 
God my peace ; Eliasaph, my God hath added; Eli- 
shamah, my God hath heard. In all these the syllable 
d is from Elohim. But El and Elohim are both used 
for God, the first being an abridgment of the last. 

NUMBERS I. 

17. And Moses and Aaron took congregation together on the first 
these men which are expressed by day of the second month, and they 
their names; declared their pedigrees after their 

18. And they assembled all the feimilies, by the house of their fik- 
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then, according to the number of 
the names: from twenty years old 
and upward, by their polL 

19. As the Lord commanded Mo- 
ses, so he numbered them in the 
wilderness of Sinai. 

20. And the children of Reuben, 
Israel's eldest son, by their genera- 
tions, alter their &milies, by the 
house of their fitthers, according 
to the number of the names, by 
their poll, every male flrom twenty 
years old and upward, all that were 
able to go forth to war; 

21 . 'J'hose that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Reuben, 
were forty and six thousand and 
five hundred. 

22. Of the children of Simeon, 
by their generations, after their 
families, by the house of their fa- 
thers, those that were numbered of 
them, according to the number of 
the names, by their polls, every 
male firom twenty years old and 
upward, all that were able to go 
fbrth to war; 

23. Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Simeon, 
were fifty and nine thousand ana 
three hundred. 

24. Of the children of Gad, by 
their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their fathers, 
according to the number of the 
names, from twenty years old and 
upwarJ, all that were able to go 
forth to war: 

25. Thos>e that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Gad, were 
forty and five thousand six hundred 
and fifty. 

26. Of the children of Judah, by 
their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their fathers, 
according to the number of the 
names, from twenty years old and 
upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war; 

27. Those that were numbered ot 
them, even of the tribe of Judah, 
we7 e threescore and fourteen thou- 
Band and six hundred. 

28. Of the children of Issachar, 
by their generations, after their 



families, by the house of their ffet« 
thers, according to the number of 
the names, from' twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to 
go forth to war; 

29. Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Issachar, 
were fifty and four thousand and 
four hundred. 

30. Of the children of Zebulon, 
by their generations, after their 
families, by the house of their &- 
thers, according to the number of 
the names, tcom. twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to 
go forth to war; 

31. Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Zebulun, 
toere fifty and seven thousand and 
four hundred. 

32. Of the children of Joseph, 
namely t of the children of £phra« 
im, by their generations, after their 
fiimilies, by the house of their fo- 
thers, according to the number of 
the names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to 
go forth to war; 

33. Those that were numbered of 
them, eve 71 of the tribe of Ephra- 
im, were forty thousand and five 
hundred, 

34. Of the children of Manasseh, 
by their generations, after their 
fiimilies, by the house of their £st- 
thers, according to the number of 
the names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to 
go forth to war; 

35. Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Manasseh, 
toere thirty and two thousand and 
two hundred, 

36. Ofthe children of Benjamin, 
by their generations, after their 
families, by the house of their fa- 
thers, according to the number of 
the names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to 
go forth to war; 

37. Those that were numbered of 
them, even ofthe tribe of Benjamin. 
were thirty and five thousand and 
four hundred. 

38. Of the children of Dan, by 
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their generations, after their fiimi- 
lieB, by the house ot their fathers, 
according to the number of the 
names, from twenty years old and 
upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war; 

39. Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Dan, 
were threescore and two thousand 
and seyen hundred. 

40. Of the children of Asher, by 
their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their Others, 
according to the number of the 
names, from twenty years old and 
upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war; 

41. Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Asher, 
were forty and one thousand and 
five hundred. 

42. Of the chUdren of Naphtali, 
throughout their generations , after 
their fiunilies, by the house of their 



fathers, according to the number 
of the names, from twenty years 
old and upward, all that were able 
to go forth to war; 

43. Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Kaphtali, 
were fifty and three tiiousand and 
four hundred* 

44. These are those that were 
numbered, which Moses and Aaron 
numbered, and the princes of Ls- 
rael, being twelve men: each one 
was for the house of his fathers. 

45. So were all those that were 
numbered of the children of Is- 
rael, by the house of their fathers, 
from twenty years old and upward, 
all that were able to go forth to 
war in Israel; 

46. Even all they that were num- 
bered were six hundred thousand 
and three thousand and five hun- 
dred and fifty. 



407. The tribe of Levi was numbered separately 
from the rest, and on a very different plan. 



NUMBERS I. 



47. But the Levites after the 
tribe of their fathers were not num- 
bered among them. 

48. For the Lord had spoken un- 
to Moses, saying, 

49. Only thou shalt not number 
the tribe of Levi, neither take the 
sum of them among the children 
of Israel; 

50. But thou shalt appoint the 
Levites over the tabernacle of tes- 
timony, and over all the vessels 
thereof, and over all things that 
belong to it: they shall bear the 
tab^iiacle, and all the vessels there- 
of ; and they shall minister unto 
it, and shall encamp round about 
the tabernacle. 

51. And when the tabernacle set- 
teth forward, the Levites shall take 



it down: and when the tabernacle 
is to be pitched, tlie Levites shall 
set it up: and the stranger that 
Cometh nigh shall be put to death. 

52. And the children of Israel 
shall pitch their tents, every man 
by his own camp, and every man 
by his own standard, throughout 
their hosts. 

53. But the Levites shall pitch 
round about the tabernacle of tes- 
timony, that there be no wrath 
upon the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel; and the Levites 
shall keep the charge of the taber- 
nacle of testimony. 

54. And the children of Israel 
did according to all that the Lord 
commanded Moses, so did they. 



408. The different branches of this tribe are given 
as follows : 
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14. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, 
aayine: 

15. r^umber the children of Levi, 
after the house of their fathers, by 
their &milies: every male from a 
month old and upward shalt thou 
number them. 

16. And Moses numbered them 
according to the word of the Lord, 
as he was commanded. 

17. And these were the sons of 
Leyi, by their names: Gershon, 
and Eohath, and Merari. 

18. And these art the names of 
the sons of Gershon, by thdr fam- 
ilies; Libni, and Shimei. 

19. And the sons of Kohath, by 
their families: Amram, and Izehar, 
Hebron, and Uzziel. 

20. And the sons of Merari, by 
their families; Mahli, and Mushi: 
these are the families of the Le- 
Tites, according to the house of 
their fathers. 

21. Of Gershon was the family 
of the Libnites, and the family of 
the Shimites: these art the &mi- 
lies of the Gershonites. 

22. Those that were numbered 
of them, according to the number 
of all the males, from a month old 
and upward, eoen those that were 
numbered of them, were seyen 
thousand and five hundred. 

23. The families of the Gershon- 
ites shall pitch behind the taberna- 
cle westward. 

24. And the chief of the house 
of the father of the Gershonites 
thall he Eliasaph the son of Lael. 

* * * « 4> 

27. And of Kohath was the fami- 
ly of the Amramites, and the fami- 
ly of the Izeharites, and the fami- 
ly of the Uebronites, and the fami- 



ly of the Uzzielites: these are the 
families of the Kohathites. 

28. In the number of all the 
males, from a month old and up- 
ward, were eight thousand and six 
hundred keeping the charge of the 
sanctuary. 

29. The families of the sons of 
Kohath shall pitch on the side of 
the tabernacle southward. 

30. And the chief of the house 

of the father of the families of the 

Kohatlutes shall be Eiizaphan the 

son of UzzieL 

* « * * • 

33. Of Merari wax the fiimily of 
the Mahlites, and the family of the 
Musfaites: these are the families of 
Merari. 

34. And those that were num- 
bered of them, according to the 
number of all the males, from a 
month old and upward, were six 
thousand and two hundred. 

35. And the chief of the house 
of the father of the families of Me- 
rari wax Zuriel, the son of Abihail: 
these shall pitch on the side of the 

tabernacle northward. 

***** 

38. But those that encamp befbre 
the tabernacle toward the east, 
even before the tabernacle of the 
congregation eastward, shall be 
Moses, and Aaron, and his sons, 
keeping the charge ot the sanctu- 
ary for the charge of the children 
of Israel; and .the stranger that 
cometh nigh shall be put to detith. 

39. All that were numbered of 
the Levites, which Moses and 
Aaron numbered at the command- 
ment of the Lord, throughout their 
families, all the males from a month 
old and upward, were twenty and 
two thousand. 



409. It is obvious that the Hebrews were accus- 
tomed to keep an exact account of their pedigree. 
Though they were one people and the descendants of 
one renowned progenitor ; yet they were separate and 
distinct tribes, and were required to keep themselves 
h. 
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410, It is worthy of notice that the sons of Jacob, 
the heads of the tribes, are not always named in the 
same order. It is interesting to note the differences, 
and the probable reasons of them. We subjoin the 
several lists as we find them in different places : — 

(1.) Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, Joseph, Benjamin, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher. — 
Genesis xxxy. 23—26. 

On this list the sons are put down in the order of 
their birth. That is, the sons of Leah are thus put 
down. Then the sons of Kachel. These were the 
two wives. Then the sons of the handmaids are put 
down in the order of birth, first those of Eachel, then 
those of Leah. 

(2.) Eeuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, Gad, Asher, Joseph, Benjamin, Dan, Naphtali. — 
Genesis xlvi. 8-27. 

This list, though different from the other, is equally 
regular. First are given the names of the sons of 
Leah, then the sons of Leah's maid, then the sons of 
Eachel and of her maid. 

411. (3.) Eeuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zebulun, 
Issachar, Dan, Gad, Asher, Naphtali, Joseph, Benja- 
min. Genesis, xlix. 3—27. 

This list has all the names of Leah's sons first, but 
it gives the name of Zebulun before that of Issachar, 
while, on the other two lists, Issachar stands before 
Zebulun. Then are given the names of the sons of 
the handmaids, but without regard to which handmaid 
they belonged to. Then are named the sons of Eachel. 

(4.) Eeuben, Simeon, Grad, Judah, Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin, Dan, Asher, 
Naphtali. Num. i. 5-15. This list is made to suit a 
new arrangement. The tribe of Levi is taken out from 
the rest of the tribes, and assigned a particular office. 
Therefore, Levi is not found on this list. Gad is put 
in his place, so that with this alteration the first six 
names stand in the same order as on the other lists. 
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The next names are those of Ephraim and Manasseh 
and Benjamin. It will be remembered that Ephraim 
and Manasseh were sons of Joseph, and were made the 
heads of two tribes in his place, bj Jacob himself. 
Hence they are placed on the Ust, exactly where 
Joseph would have been placed, if this arrangement 
had not been made. Then the other sons of the hand- 
maids, Gad excepted, as above seen. 

412. (6.) Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Reuben, Sim- 
eon, Gad, Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin, Dan, Asher, 
Naphtali. Num. ii. 8-31. This list gives the order in 
which the tribes were to move in their march toward 
Canaan. Judah is placed first, then follow Issachar 
and Zebulun, the same that had been associated with 
him on all the other lists, and sons of the same mother. 
Then Eeuben, Simeon and Gad, the same that stand 
together on the preceding list, two of them the sons of 
Leah, and the other occupying the place made vacant 
by Levi. Then are placed, for an obvious reason, 
Ephraim, Mana9seh and Benjamin. Li this and some 
other places Ephraim is named before Manasseh ; be- 
cause, though younger, he was placed before Manasseh 
in the blessing of Jacob. See Gen. xlviii. 13, 14. 
After these the remaining sons are named, Dan, Asher 
and Naphtali, all being sons of handmaids. 

413. (6.) Eeuben, Simeon, Judah, Issachar, Eph- 
raim, Benjamin, Zebulun, Manasseh, Dan, Asher, 
Naphtali, Gad. Num. xiii. 4-16. This order seems 
to conform to no rule with the exception of one 
particular ; — all the sons of the wives are given first, 
then all the sons of the handmaids. 

(7.) Eeuben, Simeon, Gad, Judah, * Issachar, 
Zebulun, Manasseh, Ephraim, Benjamin, Dan, Asher, 
Naphtali. Num. xxvi. This, too, is an order ob- 
served nowhere else. But the sons of the wives and 
of the handmaids are kept separate, except that Gad is 
put in the place of Levi, as he had been on another 
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SECTION II.— Order op the Tribes. 
NUMBERS n. 



1. And the Loud spake unto 
Moses, and unto Aaron, saying, 

2. Every man of the children of 
Israel shall pitch by his own stand- 
ard, with the ensign of their fa- 
ther's house: &r on about the tab- 
ernacle of the congregation shall 
they pitch. 

3. And on the east side, toward 
the rising of the sun, shall they of 
the standard of the camp of Judah 
pitch, throughout their armies: 
and Nahshon the son of Ammina- 
dab shall be captain of the chil- 
dren of Judah. 

4. And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were 
threescore and fourteen thousand 
and six hundred. 

5. And those that do pitch next 
unto him shall be of the tribe of 
I^sachar: and Nethaneel the son 
of Zuar shall be captain of the 
children of Issacher, 

6. And his host, and those that 
were numbered thereof, were fifty 
and four thousand and four hun- 
dred. 

7. Then the tribe of Zebulun: 
and Eliab the son of Helon shall 
be captain of the children of Zebu- 
Inn. 

8. And his host, and those that 
were numbered thereof, were fifty 
and sev^i thousand and four hun- 
dred. 

9. All that were numbered in 
the camp of Judah toe? e a hundred 
thousand, and fourscore thousand, 
and six thousand and fbur hun- 
dred, throughout their armies: 
these shall first set forth. 

10. On the south side shall be 
the standard of the camp of Reu- 
ben, according to their armies: 
and the captain of the children of 
Reuben shall be Elizur the son of 
Shedeur. 

11. And his host, and those that 
were numbered thereof, were forty 
and six thousand and five hun- 
dred. 



12. And those which pitch by 
him shall be the tribe of Simeon : 
and the captain of the children of 
Simeon shall be Shelumiel the son 
of Zurishaddai. 

13. And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, wef^ fifty 
and nine thousand and three hun- 
dred. 

14. Then the tribe of Gad: and 
and the captain of the sons of Gad 
shall be Eliasaph the son of Ruel. 

15. And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were forty 
and five thousand and six hundr^ 
and fifty. 

16. All that were numbered in 
the camp of Reuben were a hun- 
dred thousand, and fifty and one 
thousand, and four hundred and 
fifty, throughout their armies: and 
they shall set forth in the second 
rank. 

17. Then the tabernacle of the 
congregation shall set forward, 
with the camp of the Leyites in the 
midst of the camp: as they en- 
camp, so shall they set forward, 
every man in his place, by their 
standards. 

18. On the west side shall be 
the standard of the camp of Eph- 
raim, according to their armies: 
and the captain of the sons of 
Ephraim shall be Elishama the son 
of Ammihud. 

19. And his host and those that 
were number^ of them, toere forty 
thousand and five hundred. 

20. And by him shall be the 
tribe of Manasseh: and the captain 
of the children of Manasseh shall 
be Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur. 

21. And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were thir- 
ty and two thousand and two hun- 
dred. 

22. Then the tribe of Beoj<imin: 
and the captain of the sons of Ben- 
jamin shall be Abidan the son of 
Gideoni« 

23. And his host, and those that 
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were nambered of them, were thir- 
ty anil five thousand and four hun- 
dred. 

24. All that were numbered of 
the camp of Ephraim tcere a hun- 
dred thousand, and eight thousand 
and a hundred, throughout their 
armies: and they shall go forward 
in the third rank. - 

35. The standard of the camp of 
Han shall be on the north side by 
their armies: and the captain of 
the children of Dan shall be Ahie- 
scr the son of Agimishaddai. 

26. And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were 
threescore and two thousand and 
seyen hundred. 

yj. And those that encamp by 
him shall be the tribe of Asher: 
and the captain of the children of 
Asher shall be Pagiel the son of 
Ocran. 

28l And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were forty 
and one thousand and five hun- 
dred. 

29. Then the tribe of Naphtali: 
and the captain of the children of 
Naphtali shall be Ahira the son of 
Enan. 



dO. And his host, and. those that 
were numbered of them, were fifty 
and three thousand and four hun- 
dred. 

31. All they that were numbered 
in the camp of Dan were a hun- 
dred thousand, and fifty and seven 
thousand, and six hundred: they 
shall go hindmost with their stand- 
ards. 

32. These are those which were 
numbered of the children of Is- 
rael, by the house of their fiithers: 
all those that were numbered of 
the camps, throughout their hosts, 
were six hundr^ thoussnd, and 
three thousand, and five hundred 
and fifty. 

33. But the Leyites were not 
numbered among the children ef 
Israel; as the Lobd commanded 
Moses. 

34. And the children of Israel 
did according to all that the Lord 
had commanded Moses; so they 
pitched by their standards, and so 
they set forward, every one after 
their families, according to the 
house of their fathers. 



1 



414. Each tribe was to have a particular standard. 
What was the emblem by which each was distinguish- 
ed we have no means of knowing. It would not be a 
fer-fetched conjecture, that the emblem of each was 
derived from the blessing of Jacob. Hence, Jhlling 
water may have been that of Reuben. Some "in- 
strument of cruelty " may have been on the standard 
of Simeon and of Levi, the sword perhaps on one and 
the ^ear on the other. The lion was the emblem of 
Judah. A ship may have been that of Zebulun, an 
ass that of Issachar, a serpent of Dan, a troop of Gad, 
a loaf of Asher, a hind of Naphtali, a bow of Ephraim, 
a well of Manasseh, and a wolf of Benjamin. But 
this is only conjecture. At a later day we know the 
Jews were opposed to all images or pictures, even such 
as are here alluded to ; but this prejudice we know was 
^ased on superstition, and may not have existed in the 
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time of Moses. We would not expect the Divine 
Being to sanction it. It was not an image or likenes, 
on a standard, that was forbidden ; but the image or 
likeness of a god to be worshipped. 

416. Judah was placed on the east, clearly showing 
that their general direction was that way. The follow- 
ing diagram will convey the best idea of the order of 
the tribes. We give the name of the tribe, the num- 
ber it consisted oi^ and the leader it was subject to. 

Tribe, Leader. 

Judah, Nashon, 

74,600. 

Issachar, Nathaneel, 



Zebulim, 



64,400. 



67,400. 



Eliab, 



Tribe, 
Dan, 



Leader, 



Ahieior, 



62,700. 



Asher, Paglel, 

41,600. 

Naphtali, Ahira, 

63,400. 





Moses, Aaron, 
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Tribe. 



Leader, 



Eeuben, Elizur. 

46,500. 

Simeon, Shelumlel, 
69,300. 

Gad, Eliazaph. 

45.65a 



Tribe. 
Ephraim, 

Manasseh, 

Benjamin, 



40,600. 
32,200. 
33,400. 



Leader, 
Ell8han, 

Gamaliel, 

Abidan. - 



416. The aggregate of all the tribes, (that of Levi 
excepted,) is given at 603,550. It will be remem- 
bered that they are put down, (including the tribe of 
Levi,) at 600,000 on leaving Egypt. We would na- 
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torely sfty that they had increased 3,550, added to the 
whole of the tribe of Levi. This would make a great 
increase for one year only. But this is not a correct 
mode of making the estimate. The present reckoning 
is the result of a careAil census. The first statement 
seems only to give the number in general terms. 
Doubtless there had been some increase; but not to 
the extent we might suppose, while looking only at the 
figures of the two reckonings. Even after this num- 
bering, we find Moses referring to them, in a general 
way, as 600,000, though in fact they must have been 
a greater number than that. See Num. xi. 2V. 

417. It' is Worthy of note that the scTeral sums are 
^ven in round numbers. This is just as well for all 
the purposes of a historicsd document, though we 
cannot doubt that the actual numbers were fractionally 
different. It will help us, sometimes, to remove a 
difficidty by considering this fact. As an example : — 
The different branches of the tribes of Levi are given 
thus;— The Gershonites 7,500; the Kohathites, 8,600; 
and the Merarites, 6,200 ; but in stating the aggre- 
gate, the writer makes it 22,000, which is 800 less than 
the real number. Num. iii. 22, 28, 34, S9. There is 
another way, however, for explaining the differanice. 
The substituticHi of one letter for another, nearly re- 
sembling it in shape, (a thing that a transcriber would 
be very likely to do,) has occasioned the difference. 
And when the letters are changed back again, the 
difference is removed. 

418. The whole caravan is supposed to have occu- 
pied, when marching, a space of about twelve miles 
square. The tribe of Judah was placed first, both be- 
cause it was the largest tribe, and because Jacob, in 
his last blessing, had given him a preeminence over the 
rest of his sons. Issacher and Zebulun are ranked 
with him, in the same general division, because they 
were his brethren by the same mother. Reuben, the 
oldest son of Jacob, who had been degraded from his 
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position as first born, is placed at the head of the see- 
ond general division, W ith him is placed Simeon, 
another son who had incurred the displeasure of Ja- 
cob ; and who, therefore, we presume, was placed here 
as a less honorable position than he would otherwise 
have occupied. To complete the division, recourse is 
had to Gad, the oldest son of Leah's maid. The next 
squadron is made up of the tribes from the son and two 
grandnsons of Sachel. The remaining squadron con- 
sists of the three other sons of the handmaids. Thus 
the whole arrangement was formed with evident de- 
sign, as having in view the relation and position ot 
the twelve sons of Jacob. 

419*. The reason why the tribe of Levi was chosen 
to do the offices of religion, rather than any other tribe^ 
we cannot say. It was the smallest tribe ; and yet it 
was large enough for that purpose. There was, there- 
fore, on that accoimt, a propriety in selecting them. It 
had, moreover, distinguished itself in avenging the hon- 
or of the true God, in the matter of the golden calf, even 
though Aarcm himself had been delinquent. That it 
was the tribe to which Moses belonged, might have had 
an influence, though there seems no certain evidence of 
that. If Moses had been moved by any such motives, 
(allowing him to have had anything to do with the mat- 
ter,) he would have promoted his own sons to some 
place of honor or distinction, which he appears not to 
have done, regarding them only as common Levites. 

SECTION m.— The Divine Guide— The use of Trumpets. 

NUMBERS IX. 



15. And on the day that the tab- 
ernacle was reared up, the cloud 
covered the tabernacle, namely, 
the tent of the testimony; and at 
even there was upon the taberna- 
cle as it were the appearance of 
fire, until the morning. 

1(5. So it was alway: the cloud 
ooyered it by day, and the appear- 
ance of fire by night. 



17. And when the cloud was ta- 
ken up fiom the tabernacle, then 
after that the children of Israel 
journeye 1 : and in the place wherie 
the clouds above, there the children 
of Israel pitched their tents. 

18. At the commandment of the 
Lord the children of Israel jour- 
neyed, and at the commandment 
of the Lord they pitched: as long 
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as the olond abode upon the taber- 
nacle they rested in their tents. 

19. And when the cloud tarried 
long upon the tabernacle many 
days, then the children of Israel 
kept the charge of the Lord, and 
journeyed not. 

20. And so it was, when the cloud 
was a few days upon the taberna- 
cle: according to the command- 
ment of the Lord they abode in 
their tents, and according to the 
commandment of the Lord they 
journeyed, 

21. And so it was, when the cloud 
abode from even unto the morn- 
ing, and that the cloud was taken 
up in the morning, then they jour- 



neyed: whether it wtis by day or 
by night that the cloud was taken 
up, they journeyed. 

22. Or whether it were two days, 
or a month, or a year, that the 
cloud tarried upon the tabernacle, 
remaining thereon, the children of 
Israel abode in their tents, and 
journeyed not : but when it was 
taken up, they journeyed. 

23. At the commandttient of the 
Lord they rested in their tents, 
and at the commandment of the 
Lord- they journeyed: they kept 
the charge of the Lord, at the 
commandment of the Lord by the 
hand of Moses. 



420. The cloud and piflar of fire indicated to the 
people the direction and time of their marches. And 
yet it is said that they moved forward " at the com- 
mandment of the Lord," and pitched their tents at his 
commandment. One would suppose this was unneces- 
sary, if the cloud and fire moved without human 
agency. For, in that case, the cloud would indicate 
what was required without any command. We are 
inclined to regard this as an evidence that the cloud 
and fire, as well as the ark, or tabernacle, were moved 
by human means. The language, " as it were the ap- 
pearance of firfe," may and may not conflict with this 
opinion, according to the sense we attach to that ex- 
pression. It is plain that it was not strictly the* fire 
the people saw in the night. It was a brilliancy cre- 
ated by the fire, and servmg as a signal at a very great 
distance, though it was not the fire itself. This may 
be the idea intended to be conveyed. The same re- 
mark is not applied to the cloud. The appearance was 
not "as it were" a cloud, but it was a cloud. The 
circumstances did not admit of its being anything else ; 
but it was not exactly so with the fire. The latter 
would show an appearance as fire, far above and be- 
yond the fire itself. 
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421. That the people abode in their tents, when the 
cloud did not move, means simply, that they did not 
advance in their march. Obviously they were not 
confined to their tents. Having numerous flocks and 
herds, and deriving a portion of their subsistence from 
that source, they must have been employed, a part of 
the time, outside of their tents, and even outside of 
their camp. The language here used shows that their 
stop at different places- was from one day to a year. 
We may infer that the latter term was the longest at 
which they abode in any one place ; though it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that they may have returned 
to the same locality many time^ and again departed. 
That seems to have been the case with regard to Ka- 
desh, for there is the place we find them at a certain 
period of the history, and then after a blank of thirty- 
seven years, the history takes them up at the same 
place, and records what occurred after that time to the 
death of Moses. The best reason we can give for this, 
is the one here suggested, that they may have made 
this a place of resort at different times. It may be 
added that th^ probably did abide, a year or nearly so, 
at several different places, since, by this means, they 
might avail themselves of the benefits of agriculture, 
to aid in their support ; for we must conclude that every 
natural means would, as far as possible, be made avail- 
able to this. end. And some parts of that country 
we know were very productive ; and these, being best 
supplied with water, would of course be selected. 

NUMBERS X. 



1. And the Losd spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

2. Make thee two trumpets of 
silTer: of a whole piece shalt thou 
make them, that thou may est use 
them for the calling of the assem- 
bly, and for the journeying of the 
camps. 

3. And when they shall blow 
with them, all the assembly shall 
assemble themselves to thee at the 
door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. 



4. And if they blow but with one 
trumpet, then the princes, which 
are heads of the thousands of Is- 
rael, shall gather themselves unto 
thee. 

5. When ye blow an alarm, then 
the camps that lie on the east 
parts shall go forward. 

6. When ye blow an alarm the 
second time, then the camps that 
lie on the south side shall take 
their journey: they shall blow an 
alarm for their journeys. 
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7. Bat when Hie coAgregai^dn is 
to be gathered together, ye shall 
blow, but ye shall not sound an 
alarm. • 

8. And the sons of Aaron, the 
priests, shall blow with the trum- 
pets; and they shall be to you for 
sn ordinance for ever throughout 
your generations. 

9. And if ye go to war in your 
land against the enemy that op- 
presseth you, then ye shall blow 
an alarm with the trumpets; and 



ye shall be remembered before the 
Lord your God, and ye shall be 
saved from your enemies. 

10. Also in the day of your glad- 
ness, and in your solemn days, 
and in the beginnings of your 
months, ye shall blow with the 
trumpets over your burnt-offer- 
ings, and over the sacrifices of 
your peace-offerings: that they may 
be to you for a memorial before 
your God: I am the Lobd your 
God. 



422. The number of times the trumpet was to sound 
would indicate the purpose had in view. The cloud 
and fire could not be used to convey information for all 
purposes — hence the trumpet was resorted to. The 
sound of one trumpet called to the tabernacle the heads 
of thousands. These were six hundred in number. 
The sound of both trumpets would call together the 
whole congregation or " assembly." What constituted 
an alarm we are not told. 

SECTION rv.' — ^The People commanded to commence thexb 

March. 



6. The LoBDour God spake unto 
ns in Horeb, saying; Ye have 
dwelt long enough in this mount: 

7. Turn you, and take your jour- 
ney, and go to the mount of the 
Amorites, and unto all the places 
nigh thereunto, in the plain, in the 
hills, and in the vale, and in the 
south, and by the sea-side, to the 



DEUTERONOMY I. 

land of the Canaifoites, and unto 
Lebanon, unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates. 

8. Behold, I have set the land 
before you : go in and possess the 
land which the Lonn swate unto 
your fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, to give unto them, and to 
their seed after them. 



428. This is said to have been spoken to the people 
on leaving Sinai. It is proper, therefore, to notice it 
in connection with the departure from that place. '* Ye 
have dwelt long enough in this mount. They had 
dwelt there about a year ; and while there, not only 
the Ten Commandments were given to the people, but 
most of the laws embraced in the Mosaic code had been 
communicated to the Law-giver. Many of them are 
repeated afterwards, and some others are added. 
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Their direction lay toward Canaan -r-" the mountain 
of the Amorites " — which was the south part of Ca- 
naan, as we leam from another passage, and of course 
the first to be encountered. "By the sea-side to the 
land of the Canaanites." The tribe of the Canaanites, 
(not meaning all the people of Canaan, but only a sin- 
gle tribe,) was in the low country, near the Dead Sea, 
as we also learn from several passages — " Unto Leb- 
anon," on the north of Canaan, and "unto the river 
Euphrates," lying far to the East. 

424. The land was before them, and they are in- 
structed to go in and possess it. We know that they 
did not go in and possess the land. They sent spies to 
ascertain what the country was ; and the report that 
most of these brought back, concerning the inhabitants 
of the land, threw the whole congregation into dismay, 
and subjected them, not only to the displeasure of God 
and their leader, but to a severe discipline in the wil- 
derness for nearly forty years. 

SECTION v.— From Sinai to Paran. 
NUMBERS X. 



11. And it came to pass on the 
twentieth day of the second month, 
in the second year, that the cloud 
was taken up from off the taberna- 
cle of the testimony. 

12. And^ the children of Israel 
took their journeys out of the wil- 
derness of Sinai: and the cloud 
rested in the wilderness of Paran. 

13. And they first took their 
journey, according to the com- 
mandment of the Lord by the 
hand of Moses. 

14. In the first place went the 
standard of the camp of the chil- 
dren of Judah, according to their 
armies: and over his hosttras Nah- 
ahem the son of Amminadab. 

15. And over the host of the 
tribe of the children of Issachar, 
VHU Ne]thajieel the son of Zuar. 

16. And over the host of the 
tribe of the children of Zebulun, 
tMM Eliab the son of Helon. 



17. And the tabernacle was ta- 
ken down: and the sons of Gersh- 
on and the sons of Merari set for- 
ward, bearing the tabernacle* 

18. And the standard of the camp 
of Reuben set forward according 
to their armies: and over his host 
wa^ Elizur the son of Shedeur. 

• 19. And oyer the host of the 
tribe of the children of Simeon 
teas Shelumiel the son of Zurish- 
addai. 

20. And over the host of the 
tribe of the children of Gad loas 
Eliasaph the son of Deuel. 

21. And the Eohathites set for- 
ward bearing the sanctuary: and 
the other did set up the tabernacle 
against they came. 

22. And the standard of the 
camp of the children of Ephraim 
set forward according to their ar- 
mies: and OTer his host was Eli- 
shama the son of Ammihud. 
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23. And oyer the host of Hie 
tribe of the children of Manasseh 
wot Gamalid the son of Pedah- 
mr, 

24. And oyer the host of the 
tribe of the children of Beqjamin 
was Abidui the son of Gideoni. 

25. And the standard of the 
camp of the children of Dan set 
fi>rward, which was the rereward 
of all the camps throughout their 



hosts: and oyer his host wom, AJbl** 
ser the son of Ammishaddaik 

26. And over the host of tbft. 
tribe of the children of Aahec V9*i 
Pagiel the son of Ocran. 

^. And oyer the host of tih» 
tribe of the children of Kaphtali; 
was Ahira the son of Enan. 

^ Thus v>ere the journey in gs of 
the childirai of Israel, according^ 
to their armies » when tiiejr set for- 
ward. 



425. TLe people had been at Sinai one year lacking 
ten days. The order here laid down ia the same as 
before described. In Numbers, ii. 14, Eliasa^h ist> 
called the son of Reuel, but here he is called the son o£ 
Deuel. We should have regarded this as an English^ 
mis-print, but I find the same difference in the Hebrew., 
But in that language the B and D lure very much aUkA 
in form, so that it was easy for CNCie to be mistaken fcnr 
the other. The difference^ na doubt, originated thia» 
way, either in transcribing or printing the Hc^^w BiUje*. 

NUMBERS X. 



29. And Moses said unto Hobab^ 
the son of Raguel, the Midianite, 
Moses* father-in-law, We are jour- 
neying unto the place of which the 
LoBD said, I will give it you: come 
thou with us, and we will do thee 
good: for the Lord hath spoken 
good concerning Israel* 

30. And he said unto him, I will 
not go ; but I will depart to mine 
own land, and to my kindred. 



31. And "he said. Leave us not, 
I pray thee: forasmuch as thou 
knowest how we are to encamp in 
the wilderness, and thou mayest be 
to us instead of eyes. 

32. And it shall be, if thou go 
with us, yea, it shall be, that what 
goodness the Lobd shall do unto 
us, the same will we do unto 
thee. 



426. It was common in those countries, to employ a 
guide, such as Hobab would have been to Moses. 
And the pillar of cloud, or the ark of the Lord, was 
not intended to supersede the necessity of such an 
assistance. We may presume, too, that Hobab waa 
well acquainted with that country; as residing near 
there, and probably tending his father's flocks, and 
traversing the whole country in quest of pasturage, 
he would thus become acqus^nted with all essential 



|aet» ccNBBected witk the difie^peoA roHtess tke plaees 
where water could he obtained, the enemies to be eiH 
countered, &c. Such a giiide, in the language of that 
country, was balled a hybeer. *' A hybeer is a guide, 
from the Arabic word, hulibary to inform^ instruct or 
direct; because they are used to do this oflGlce, to the cara* 
Tans, travellmg through the desert, in all its directioner,, 
whether to Egypt and back again, the coast of the Bed. 
Sea, or the countries of Soudan, or the western ex^ 
tremities of Africa. They are men of ffreat consider- 
ation, knowing perfectly the situation and properties of 
all kinds of water, to be met with on the route, the dis- 
tances of T^ells, whether occupied by enemies or not; 
and if so,, the way to avoid them with the least incon* 
Yenience. It is necessary also for them to know the 
places occupied by the Simoom, and the seasons of itOF 
Blowing in these parts of the desert; Ukewise those, 
occupied by moving sands.*'* 

427. Whether BLobab finally yielded to the entreaties 
of Moses or not, we are not informed. He did indeed 
at first decline; but that he afterwards consented to go 
we think quite probable, as we find his descendanta 
settled in the promised land at a later day. Judges, 
i. 16; iv. 11. 

The circumstance of Hobab's being solicited to go 
with Moses as a guide, and the reason given, that he 
was acquainted with the route, shows that Moses and 
the people under his charge, were left to be guided by 
their own judgment in many things, and not altogether 
by supernatural agency. 

mJMSEBS X. 

33. And they departed fh>m the I search out a restiag phice for 
mount of the Lord three days' | them. 



jonmey : and the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Loud went before them 
in the three days' journey, to 



34. And the clrmd of the Lokd 
was upon them by day, when they 
went out of the camp. 



♦ BrnjBe'B Trayels, Vol, ir. p. 886. 
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35. And it came to pass, when 
the ark set forward, that Moses 
said. Rise up. Lord, and let thine 
enemies he scatterei, and let them 
that hate thee flee before thee. 



36. And when it rested, he Bud 
Return, O Lord, unto the many 
thousands of IsraeL 



428. Will any one claim that the ark of the Cove- 
nant of the Lord, which was kept inside the Taberna- 
cle, went before the people, to search out a place for 
encampments, with no human hands to carry it. So 
far from this being so, we are expressly tol(i what 
branch of the tribe of Levi was to have charge of this 
particular duty ; and the ark was constructed with 
staves or rods so as to make it convenient to attend to 
that duty. Numbers iv. 15. Still, it is here plainly 
said, that the ark went before the people, to search out 
a resting place. It is added, that the cloud of the 
Lord was upon them (the bearers of the ark) by day, 
when they went out of the camp. Obviously, when 
this language is applied to the ark, which we know 
was carried, and did not move of itself, the fact re- 
moves all objection, derived from the same language, 
to our views before expressed, concerning the pillar of 
cloud and of fire. Of the last it is said that it '^went 
from before the camp of Israel, at the passage of the 
Red Sea, and stood behind them," — of the former, 
that it went out of the camp to search out a resting 
place for the people. What is the difference? So, 
too, it is said that the standard of the camp of Judah 
went first in the order of march, and the standard of 
Reuben set forward. Of course they did not move 
without hands. 

429. Another thing may be noticed here. Though 
all along God had spoken from the cloud and the fire 
to Moses, he had recently spoken from the ark, — 
Numbers vii. 89, — and thus the latter had become in- 
vested with a sanctity that had not before belonged to 
it ; and this may account for the phraseology we see 
used with reference to it. It was more becoming to 

"% language that should keep out of sight the agency 
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of men, in the movements of the ark, though when it 
became necessary to recognize -such agency, it is not 
withheld or concealed. 

430. We see, in connection with the passage we are 
now noticing, how much the people were thrown upon 
their own resources. The ark went forward to search 
out a resting place for the people. If that ark was 
moved, under divine direction altogether, — if, in other 
words, the resting place was altogether sought out and 
decided upon by the divine guide, such language as is 
here employed would be out of place. Evidently, the 
people, or their agents, were to " search out" and de- 
cide upon the places for encampment, with the divine 
oracle with them, to be consulted only when occasion 
should require. With this view, too, we see the pro- 
priety of the urgent request of Moses that Hobab go 
with him. 

431. Let another thing be noticed. When the ark 
set forward, Moses said, "Eise up. Lord, and let thine 
enemies be scattered, and let them that hate thee flee 
before thee." And when the ark rested, he said, "Re- 
turn, O, Lord, unto the many thousands of Israel." 
This language was evidently addressed to the Lord, 
with the understanding that now his special presence 
was with the ark. When the ark was taken up to be 
carried forward, therefore, Moses said, " Rise up, O 
Lord." And when it rested or stopped, as if to go no 
farther, or to return to the camp, Moses said, "Return, 
O, Lord." The language "it went," "it moved," it 
** set forward," "it rested," was more suitable, with 
these views entertained of it, than would be "it was 
carried," "it was put down," &c. 

SECTION VI. — ^Thb People Murmub and abe Punished. 

NUMBERS XL 



1. And when the people com- 
plained, it displeased the Lobd: 
»nd the Lokd beard it: and his an- 
ger was kindled; and the fire of 



the Lord burnt amongf them, and 
consumed them that voere in the ut- 
termost parts of the cam]). 
2. And the people cried unto 
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Moses; and, when Moses pniyeci 
unto the Lo&D, the fire was quench- 
ed. 

3. And he called the name of the 
place Taberah ; beoanse the fire of 
the LoBD burnt among them. 

4. And the mixed multitude that 
Vfas among them fell a lusting ; and 
the' children of Israel also wept 
H^in, and said* Who shall give us 
flesh to eat ? 

5. We rememher the fish which 
we did eat in Egypt tce^ ; the cu- 
cumbers, and the melons, and the 
le^s, and the onions, and the gar- 
liok: 

6. But now our soul is dried 
ftway : there is nothing at all, be- 
ftide this manna, before our eyes. 

7. And the manna was as corian- 
der-seed, and the colour thereof as 
&e colour of fodelHum. 

8. Jind the people w^it about, 
and gathered it, and ground it in 
mills, or beat it in a mortar, and 
baked it in pans, and made cakes 
6f it: and the taste of it was as the 
taste of fresh oil. 

9. And wh^i the dew f^U upon 
the camp in the night, the manna 
fell upon it. 



10. Then Moses heard the people 
weep throughout their &tiiilie6y 
eyery man in the door of his tent; 
and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled greatly; Moses also wai 
displeased. 

11. And Moses said unto the 
Lo&D, Wherefore hast thouaffiie1>» 
ed thy servant? and wher^ore have 
I not fi>und favour in thy sight, 
that thou layest the burden of all 
this people upon me? 

13. Have I conceived all this peo- 
ple? have I begotten them, that 
thou shouldest say unto me. Carry 
them in thy bosom (as a nursinff- 
fiither beareth the sucking chQa) 
unto the land which thou swMest 
unto their fathers ? 

13. Whence should I have flesh 
to give unto all this x>eople? for 
they weep unto me, saying. Give urn 
fleshy thfl^ we may eat. 

14. I am not able to bear all this 
people alone, because it i$ too hea« 
vy for me. 

15. And if thou deal thus With 
me, kill me, I pray thee, out of 
hand, if I have found favour in thy 
sight: and let me not see my 
wretchedness. 



432. What is meant by the fire of the Lord here re- 
ferred to, we may not positively determine. When it 
is said that his anger was kmeUed^ and in the same con- 
nection that diCc-^re of the Lord hmmt among them^ 
die most natural inference is, that the fire of the Lord 
was the fire of his anger ; and its burning among the 
people and consuming them, is not to be understood of 
any literal fire, but of ai^y other form of evil by whicli 
the people were punished. 

It may be remarked that die reference to the utter^ 
most parts of the camp^ may lead us justly to infer, 
that, as the mixed multitude were the principal ofiend- 
ers, they were also the principal sufferers. May we 
not conclude, then, that they had their station on the 
outskirts of the camp, as being foreigners, or at least 
i^ot pure Hebrews. The same principle we know Was 
uy enforced at a later day. 
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I This toixed multitude are here expressly mentioned 
as the uneasy and rebellious portion of the people. It 
is not improbable that, in very, many other instances, 
this class were the principal instigators of revolt and 
fieiiiion. 

433. "Hiat the people lived wholly on manna, we need 
not believe. The people may have said so. They said 
'many other things, not to be received merely on their 
Insertion. What use did they make of their flocks and 
herds? Did they not have milk and meat from this 
source? Moses says. Shall the flocks and herds be 
slain to suffice them ? Or shall all the fish of the sea 
be gathered together for them, to suffice them ? They 
obviously did use the milk and meat of their animals. 
tChey may have been supplied, to some extent with fish, 
as they were no time on their route far firom the sea. 
But the language of Moses suggests that it was not an 
easy matter to satisfy them ; not so much because they 
had no resources, as because they were not easy to 
please. * The reference to their fare, before they left 
Egypt, brings to view some of the productions of that 
country. "Kiey obtained plenty of fish firom the Nile ; 
and the other things which they name, were produced 
in that country, and are said to have been the best in 
(the world. Some of them (cucumbers, melons, &c.,) 
aaay have been suggested, by the heat of the climate, 
and the want of water in the desert. 



NUMBERS XI. 



16. And the Lobd isaid tmto Mo- 
ws, Gather unto me seventy men 
•of the elders of Israel, whom thou 
knowest to be the elders of the peo- 
ple, and officers over them; and 
brmg them unto the tabernacle of 
the congregation, that they may 
ii^nd there with thee. 

17. And I will come down and 
jfcalk with thee there: and I will 
take of the spirit which is upon 
Hiee, and will pat it upon them; 



and they tihall bear the burden of 
ihe people with thee, that thou bear 
t^ not thyself alone. 

18. And say thou unto the peo- 
ple. Sanctify yourseWes against to- 
morrow, and ye shall eat flesh; 
(for ye have wept in the ears of the 
Lord, saying, Who shall give us 
flesh to eat? for it waa well with 
us in Egypt;) therefore the Loed 
will give you flesh, and ye shall 
eat. 
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19. Te ehall not eat one day, 
nor two days, nor fire days, nei- 
ther ten days, nor twenty days; 

20. i^iU even a whole month, un- 
til it come oat of your nostrils, 
and it be loathsome unto you ; be- 
cause that ye have despised the 
Lord which u among yon, and 
haTe wept before him. saying. Why 
came we forth out of Egypt; 

SI. And Moses said. The people, 
among whom 1 am, are six hun- 
dred thousand footmen ; and thou 
hast said, 1 will gi^e them fledi, 
that they may eat a vbole month. 

22. Shall the flocks and herds be 
sUin for them, to suffice them 7 or 
shall all the fish of the sea be gath- 
ered together for them, to suffice 
them? 

23. And the Lobd said unto Mo- 
res, Is the Lord's hand waxed 
short 7 thou shalt see now wheth- 
er my word shall come to pass un- 
to thee or not. 

24. And Moses went out and told 
the people the words of the Lord, 
and gathered the seventy men of 
the elders of tiie people, and set 
them round about the tabernacle. 



25. And the Lord came down in 
a doud, and spake unto him, and 
took of the spirit that wot upon 
him, and gave it unto the seyenty 
elders; and it came to pass, thatj 
when the spirit rested upon them, 
they prophesied, and did not cease. 

26. But there remained two qf 
the men in the camp, the name of 
the one teas Eldad, and the name 
of the other Medad: and the spirit 
rested upon them; (and they ivere 
of them that were written, but 
went not out unto the tabernacle,) 
and they prophesied in the camp. 

27. And there ran a young man, 
and told Moses, and said, Eldad 
and Med-id do prophesy in the 
camp. 

28. And Joshua the son of Nun, 
the serrant of Moses, one of his 
young men, answered and said. My 
lord Moses, forbid them. 

29. And Moses said unto him, 
Enviest thou for my sake? Would 
God that all the Lord's people 
were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them. 

30. And Moses gat him into th 
camp, he and the elders of IsraeL® 



434. The seventy men here spoken of, we tinder- 
Btand to have been chosen, in the first place, to assist 
Moses in looking aft^r the wants of the multitude, and 
not to exercise judicial powers, as they already had 
judges for the latter purpose. Still it appears that 
they did exercise the judicial functions, at a later day, 
and became, indeed, the most renowned body of judges 
among that people. And they may have done this at 
the first, and, as we have suggested in another place, 
occupied a position between the other judges and Mo- 
ses, to decide certain cases of appeal from the lower 
tribunals. 

The occasion, however, that suggested their appoint- 
ment, does not require us to refer to them any such 
functions. 

435. The young man that ran and told Moses of the 
two that were prophesying in the camp, is generally 
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understood to have been Joshua. But a carefid in- 
spection of the passage will remove this impression. 
The young man alluded to is plainly distinguished 
from Joshua. Nor is Joshua called a young man in 
this passage. The translator makes the passage say 
that he was " OTie of the young men" ; but the word 
one is not in the original, as being printed in italics, in- 
dicates. Joshua was of the young men. He was the 
commander of the army, that was made up of young 
men, there being none over fifty and many much 
younger than this. It was quite common afterwards 
to call soldiers young men. The " young men " of 
David, may be referred to as an example. It has 
troubled commentators to tell how Joshua could be a 
young man, when he appears at the time to have been 
considerably advanced in life. The above view will 
obviate this difficulty. 

436. What is here called prophesying, we take to 
mean the exercise of the office to which they had been 
appointed. Two of the seventy, who had been "writ- 
ten," or written down as proper for that office, did not 
go out to the Tabettiacle ; but feeling a divine influ- 
ence, they went about the duties they were expected 
to take upon themselves without any further sanction. 

NUMBERS XI. 



31 IT And there went forth a 
wind from the Lord, and brought 
quails from the sea, and let them 
rail by the camp, as it were a 
day's journey on this side, and as 
it were a day's journey on the 
other side, round about the camp, 
and as it were two cubits high 
upon the face of the earth. 

32. And the people stood up all 
that day, and all that night, and 
all the next day, and they gath- 
ered the quails: he that gather- 
ed least, gathered ten homers; 
Imdthey spread them all abroad 



for themselves round about the 
camp. 

33. And while the flesh was yet 
between their teeth, ere ' it was 
chewed, the wrath of the Lord 
was kindled against the people; 
and the Lord smote the people 
with a very great plague. 

34. And he called the name of 
that place Kibroth-hattaavah: be- 
cause there they buried the people 
that lusted. 

35. And the people journeyed 
from Kibroth-hattaavah unto Haz- 
eroth; and abode at Hazeroth. 



437. The supply of quails was a natural event in- 
tensified. Those animals are often brought together, 
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in that coimtry, in immense qnanlitieis ; imd ae ii^ej 
move with the wind, they would settle dowa when 
Ae wind ceased. That they covered the whole face 
of the ground, to the distance of a day's journey, o£l 
all sides of the camp, and fell bo as to be two cubits 
high on the face of the earth, that is, so as to niake 
oae solid mass two cubits thick, is a statement that we 
need not derive from the text. That view suits the 
sceptic the best, because he can, with the more propri* 
ety say the thing is impossible. But with that sense 
of the passage, how is the next verse to be under- 
stood ? It is there said that the people stood up and 
gathered them all one day and night; and he who 
g£ithered the least, did not gather less than ten ho- 
siers. Did it take a man all one day and night to 
gather ten homers, when all he had to do was to pick 
them up from a vast body all over the surface, and 
three feet deep? Indeed, with this view, there coidd 
be no such thing as gathering them — they were al- 
ready gathered. But with this view, too, the lan- 
guage ^Ho stand up," and gather them, is out of place* 
And again, it is said, that, having gathered them, 
they spread them round about the camp; to cure 
them, I suppose, so as to keep them for fiiture use ; 
but with the view we are noticing, there was no 
place to spread them, for the whole space was occu- 
pied with living quails. Undoubtedly some other in- 
terpretation must be given. It must, we conceive be 
one of the following : Either the meaning is, that the 
quails, in descending to the earth, were, in some in- 
stances, thrown together into heaps as high as two cu- 
bits ; or that they settled down upon uie trees and 
shrubs so as to bring them within two cubits of the 
surface, and thus make them easy of access to the 
people. 

4^8. We suppose the last of these theories to be 
the true one, and especially as we find it to. accord 
with the statements of travellers in that country, and to 



agree with the connection of the passage md all the 
circumstances here recorded. I am also reminded of 
the statement of a friend, who, years ago, was an In- 
dian trader, and who reports that, at certain seasons 
of the year, the pigeons were so numerous around the 
•ehores of the western lakes, that, when they lodged it 
the trees, they so loaded the branches as to bend theoa 
<iown within reach of the hunters, who had only to 
loioek them off with a club or «taff so as to kill them ; 
«n:d in this way could easily gather bushels of them. 
This was iio miracle, nor was the other, any fiirther 
tiian the coincidence of the abundant supply with the 
&eed or demand of the people. 

439. We quote a few statements £rom others : — 

" The sense appears to be, that they were so spent 
with their journey, and the force of die mighty wind 
that brought them, that they hovered round the camp, 
not being able to rise above two cubits (between three 
land four feet) fix)m the ground." ** They flew as high 
as a man's heart, so that there was no difficulty in 
gathering them, in large quantities ; and when killed, 
me Israeutes spread them abroad on the sands to dry, 
as they still do/'* 

440. An excess in the use of this kind of meat, t6 
which they had not been aocustomed, would be likely 
to prove ^tal, as we see it did in many cases. This 
was the plague they brought upon themselves for their 
Bins. This punishment, from the nature of the casi^ 
Would fall €«ily on the guilty ; for others would natu- 
rally be restrained from partaking largely of food that 
had been the result of rebellion, and had been announced 
as bringing a just punishment <m the ofifenderd% 
Others, having no such motives to restrain them, 
would feel the Aill force of the divine judgment. 

* Cottage Bible. 
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SEC. VII. — Sedition of Aaron and Miriam. 



NUMBERS XIL 



1 And liiriam and Aaron spake 
mgiunst Moses becaose of the Ethi- 
opian woman whom he had mar- 
ned; for he had married an Ethi- 
opian woman. 

2. And they said. Hath the 
LoKD indeed spoken only by Mo- 
ees ? hath he not spoken also by 
us 7 And the Lobd heard it, 

3. (Now the man Moses was 
Tcry meek, above all the men 
which .were upon the &oe of the 
earth.) 

4. And the Lobd spake suddenly 
unto Moses, and unto Aaron, and 
unto Miriam, Come out ye three 
unto the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation. And they three came 
out. 

5. And the Lord came down in 
the pillar of the cloud, and stood in 
the door of the tabernacle, and 
called Aaron and Miriam: and they 
both came forth. 

6. And he said. Hear now my 
words: If there be a prophet among 
you, / the Lord will make my- 
self known unto him in a vision, 
and will speak unto him in a 
dream. 

7. My servant Moses is not so, 
who is faithful in all my house. 

8. With him will I speak mouth 
to mouth, even> apparently; and 
not in dark soeeches; and the sim- 
ilitude of theliORD shall he behold: 
wherefore then were ye not afraid 



to speak agunst my servajit Mo- 
ses? 

9. And the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against them: and he 
departed. 

10. V And the cloud departed 
from off the tabernacle; and behold 
Miriam became leprous, white as 
snow: and Aaron looked upon 
Miriam; and behold, she was lep- 
rous. 

11. And Aaron siud unto Moses, 
Alas ! my lord, I beseech thee, lay 
not the sin upon us, wherein we 
have done foolishly, and wherein 
we have sinned. 

12. Let her not be as one dead, 
of whom the flesh is half-consumed 
when he cometh out of his moth- 
er's womb. 

13. And Moses cried unto the 
Lord, saying. Heal her now, O 
God, I beseech thee. 

14. IT And the Lord said unto 
Moses, If her &ther had but spit 
in her face, should she not be 
ashamed seven days ? Let her be 
shut out from the camp seven 
days, and after that let her be re- 
ceived in again. 

.15. And Miriam was shut out 
friom the camp seven days: and 
the people journeyed not till Mir- 
iam was brought in again. 

16. And afterward the people re- 
moved from Hazeroth, and pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran. 



441. The Ethiopian woman, whom Moses had mar- 
ried, may have been the Midian woman before alluded 
to, as his wife ; as the orignal may mean ; or she may 
have been another wife. VV^e can hardly conceive it 
possible that the marriage with the Midian woman, 
that took place long before they left Egypt, and while 
he resided in Midian, could have become an occasion 
of reproach to him at this late day. It is more proba- 
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tie that it wa& another wife, whom he had recently ta- 
ken ; and the charge against him was, that he had se- 
lected a foreigner rather than one of his own people. 
No fault seems to be implied in what is said of this 
tr^insaction ; but only that it was displeasing to Miriam 
and Aaron ; and hence we may conclude that there 
-were reasons for this marriage that rendered it suita- 
ble and right, though they are not here given. 

442. That Miriam was a woman of more than com- 
mon ability and influence, may be inferred from her 
relation to Moses and Aaron. Besides, the part she 
took at the Red Sea, in the song of triumph that was 
sung on that occasion, and the lead she took in the 
dance, would establish this point. It was no ordinary 
sin, therefore, that she committed in murmuring against 
Moses, and thus encouraging discontent and insubordi- 
nation among the people. 

443. When it is said that the Lord came down in 
the pillar of cloud," into" the pillar of cloud, would be 
equally correct, and more in harmony with what we 
conceive to be the intention. The cloud settled down 
to the door of the tabernacle, and from it an audible 
voice was uttered. The rising and lowering of the 
cloud was a divine act ; but it is interesting to know 
that it could be brought about by natural means, which 
we can all understand. It depended on the condition 
of the atmosphere, which is under the control of Deity 
at all times. 

444. The comparison contained in verse 12th, seems 
to be this: — If Miriam is cut off now, it will be like 
one who perishes by an untimely birth. The death of 
Miriam, oefore she entered on the promised land, 
would be like the death of one before entering the 
world. 

445. The distinction here spoken of between a pro- 
phet and Moses, relates, I suspect, not to the manner 
or mode of communication, so much as to the clearness 
and certainty of the fisu^ts communicated to him. God 



"voold reveal himself^ a» mueb more elearij to MbseSy. 
tkaa to others, as the man who speaks to another 
** mouth to mouth," is more ^stinctlj understood^ than 
if he spoke in dark and ambiguous terms, or in figuxea 
qf speech that Hught b^ mianudorstood. 



SECTION Vm.— T&B Spibs. 

NUMBEBS Xm. 



1. AsdtlieLoxBqNikeimtoMo- 
, sayings 

2. Send thou men» Uiat the; may 
search the land of Canaan, which 
I giTB unto the children, of li^rafils 
of every tribe of theuc fathers^haU 
ye send a man, every one % ruler 
among them. 

3. And Moses by the command-^ 
ment of the Lord sent them from 
the wilderness of Paran : all those 
men iMre head» of the children ef 
I^ael. 

4. And these wert- their^ names: 
Of the tribe of Benben, Shiammua, 
the son of Zaccur. 

5. Of the tribe of Simeon, Sha- 
pjhat the son of Uori, 

6. Of the tribe of Judah» Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh. 

7* Of the tribe of Xssachap, Igal 
the son of Joseph. 

8. Of the tribe of Ephraim, 
Oshea the son of Nun. 

9. Of the tribe of Bex^jamia, 
Palti the son of Raphu. 

10. Of the tribe of Zebulun, Gad- 
diel the son of SodL 

1 1. Of the tribe of Joseph, name- 
ly, of the tribe of Manasseh, Gad- 
ax the son of Susi, 

12. Of the tribe of Don,. Ammlel 
the son of Gemalli. 



la. Of the tribe of Asher, Sethur 
the son of MiohaeL 

14. Of the tribe of Nj^htali» 
Nahbi the son of Yophsi. 

id. in the tribe of Gad, Oeoel 
the son of MachL 

16. These are the names of the 
mea which Moses sent to spy out 
the huad. And Moses called OslMtk 
the son of Nun, Jehoshua. 

n. And Moses sent them to spy^ 
out the land of Canaan^ and said 
unto them. Get you up this toay 
southward, and go up into the 
mountain^ 

18. And see the land» wh&t it t&.- 
and the people that dwelleth there- 
iB« whether they 6e strong orweak» 
few or many: 

19. And what the land U that 
they dwell in, whether it be good 
or bad ; and what cities they be that 
they dwell in, whether in tents, or 
in strong holds: 

20t And what the land i*,whethp- 
er it 6^ fat or lean, whether there be 
wood therein or not: and be ye of 
good courage, and bring of the 
firuit of the land. Now the time. 
was the time of -the first ripe 
grapoBi. 



446. The names here put down do not any of them 
correspond with those chosen as leaders of the tribes 
when about to leave Sinai. They were taken from 
among other rulers of the people, including Joshua 
who wae^ the chief miJIta^y ojSceic. 
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I%e propriety of inclading Josbuft among* the spies 
is at QDce obvious. He would be best qualified to 
judge of the strength of its military defences, which 
was a very important point. And when he decided, 
that the eountry could be taken, it would seem that hia 
decision ought to have had great weight. 

The name of Joshua was once Oshea, which Moses 
changed to Jehoshua ; as if, one would think, to get 
into It as much of the name of Jehovah as possible ^ 
that being deemed a great object in those days. It was 
afterwards shortened to Joshua. 

447. " Go ye up this way southward." That is, Go 
up into the south part of the country. It was into the 
south of Canaan that they were to go, but their direo- 
tion thither jay north. From the mountain they could 
make observations. The special things the spies were 
to observe were the most important tmngs for Moses to 
know» 

NUMBERS Xm. 



31. So they went up and search- 
ed the land» from the wilderness of 
2in unto Behob, as men come to 
Hamath. 

22. And they ascended by the 
south, and came unto Hebron, 
where Ahiman, Sheshai, and Tal- 
mai, the children of Anak, were, 
(Now Hebron was built seven years 
beibre Zoan in Egypt.) 

23. And they came unto the 
brook af Eshcol, and cut down 
from thence a branch with one 
cluster of grapes, and they bare it 
between two upon a staff: and 
they brought of the pomegranates, 
and of the fies* 

24. The place was called the 
brook Eshcol, because of the clus- 
ter of grapes which the children of 
Israel cut down from thence. 

25. And they returned from 
searching of the land after forty 
dqys. 

26. And they went and came to 
Moses, ftnd to Aaron, and to aU 



the congregation of the children o| 
Israel, unto the wilderness of Pi^ 
ran, to Kadcsh; and brought back 
woi^ unto them, and unto all thei 
congregation, and shewed them, 
the fruit of the land. 

27. And they told him, and said^. 
We came unto the land whither 
thou sentest us, and surely itflow- 
eth with milk and honey : and thifr 
is the fruit of it. 

28. Nevertheless the people be 
strong that dwell in the land, and 
the cities are walled, and very 
great: and, moreover, we saw the 
children of Anak there. 

29. The Amalekites dwell in the 
land of the south : and the Hittites, 
and the Jebusites, and the Amor- 
ites, dwell in the mountains; and 
the Cananites dwell by the sea, and 
by the coast of Jordan. 

3a. And Caleb stilled the people 
before Moses, and said. Let us go 
up at once and possess it: for WQ 
are weH able to overcome it. 
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31. But the men that went up 
with him said, We be not able to 
go up aeainst the people; for they 
are stronger than we. 

32. And they brought up an eTil 
report of the land which they had 
searched unto the children of Is- 
rael, saying, The land through 
which we have gone to search it. 



18 a land that eateth up the inhab- 
itants thereof, and all the people 
that we saw in it are men of a great 
stature. 

33. And there we saw the giants, 
the sons of Anak, which come of 
the giants; and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we 
were in their sight. 



448. The wilderness of Zin lay on the southern border 
of Canaan. Eehob is probably the same as Rehoboth, 
the name given to a certain well by Isaac. It may after- 
wards have become a place of importance. We 
understand the historian to say that the spies took the 
Hamath route ; that is, the route to Hamath, which 
lay north of Canaan. 

449. It is commonly thought that the spies traversed 
the whole of the country ; and this may be the correct 
opinion. We know that Hamath lay at the northeast 
comer of Canaan, and that there was a Eehob near the 
northwest comer. But the narrative before us does 
not require this construction. There was really no 
necessity of their going all round the country, nor of 
their makiuj? observations all over it. They must en- 
ter Canaan from the south, if at all ; and it was import- 
ant to know who inhabited that region, and the pros- 
pect of overcoming them. And if they could overcome 
those tribes, it was important to know the condition of 
the country, so as to judge of their prospects in getting 
a support for themselves and the vast multitude that 
were to be provided for. 

450. They appear, therefore, only to have gone a 
little way into the country, and to have made their re- 
port accordingly. Hebron was an important place. 
It was older than Zoan in Egypt, which is understood 
as having been the capital of that country. Hebron 
had been the residence of the patriarchs, but it had 
since become the abode of a race of giants, who had 
inspired terror through all the country. They had 
descended from one Anak ; and are called Anakimi 
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^iiier the Hebrew mode of forming national designar- 
tions. Plainly the wilderness of Zin and the wilder- 
ness of Paran are the same. They left the wilderness 
of Zin, and came back to the wilderness of Paran. It 
does not appear that the camp had been changed. • 

451. The spies name the most powerful tribes of 
Canaan, plainly with a view to make out as bad a case 
as possible. And as these tribes dwelt in the south of 
Oanaan, they would have to be encountered first. All 
this was true, but no doubt it was made as prominent 
as possible. 

452. It was the time of the first ripe grapes. And 
a bunch or cluster of grapes, was brought back to the 
Israelite camp. As there were only two spies that re- 
ported favprably to going up and taking possession of 
the land, we may conclude that those are the two that 
brought the grapes, as the evident purpose was to 
phow the productiveness of the country, and thus fur- 
nish motives for immediate and energetic action with a 
view to conquer and possess it. 

453. The grapes brought to the camp seem to have 
been of almost incredible size. From anything we 
know of in our country, we should say the thing was 
impossible. But we know the most reliable witnesses 
can be brought to prove that Palestine and other East- 
em countries do produce grapes of an enormous size. 
Many authors who have travelled in Eastern countries, 
have taken notice of the extraordinary size of the 
grapes there .met with. We might quote Stephen 
Schults, Foster, Beland and others. Strabo says that 
in Marffiana, a country south of the Caspian Sea, now 
called Ghilan, there are vines which two men can 
scarcely span, the bunches of which are of extraordinary 
length. Manti says that he had seen grapes in Syria 
of such extraordinary size that a bunch of them would 
be a sufficient burden for one man. "The carrying of 
a bunch of grapes, between two men, was not merely 
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for its weigbt, but that it might be brought uninjored 
to the Israelite camp."* 

454. The people are in great distress at the report 
of the spies : 

NUMBERS XIV. 



1. And aU the oongregation lift- 
ed up thsoT Toioe, and cried; and 
tiie people wept that nieht 

3. And all the children of Is- 
rael murmured against Moses, and 
against Aaron : and the whole con- 
gr^ationsaid unto them, Woidd 
God that we had died in the land 
of Efypt ! or, would God we had 
died in this wilderness! 

3. And wherefore hath the Lord 
brought us unto this land, to &11 
by the sword, that our wives and 
our children should be a prey? 
Were it not better for us to return 
into Egypt? 

4. And they said one to another. 
Let us make a captain, and let us 
return into Egypt. 

5. Then Moses and Aaron fell on 
their faces before all the assembly 
of the congr^ation of the children 
of Israel. 

6. And Joshua the son of Nun, 
and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
which were of them that searched 
the laud, rent their clothes: 

7. And they spake unto all the 
company of the children of Israel, 
saying, The land which we passed 
through to search it, is an exceed- 
ing g^xl land 

8. If the Lord delight in us, 
then he will bring us into this land, 
and giye it us: a land which flow- 
eth with milk and honey. 

9. Only rebel not ye against the 
Lord, neither fear ye the people of 
the land : for they are bread tor us: 
their defence is departed from 
them, and the Lord is with us: fear 
them not. 

10. But all the congregation 
bade stone them with stones. And 
the glory of the Lord appeared in 
the tabernacle of the congrega- 



tion, before all the children of Li- 
raeL 

11. And the Lord said unto Mo* 
ses. How long wiU this people pro- 
Toke me? and how long will it be 
ere they belieye me, for all the 
signs which I have shewed among 
them? 

12. I inll smite them with the 
pestilence, «nd disinherit them, 
and will make of thee a greater 
nation, and mightier than they. 

13. And Moses said unto the 
Lord, Then the Egyptians shall 
hear i/, (for thou bruughtest up 
this people in thy might from 
among them:) 

14. And they will tell it to the 
inhabitants of this land: for they 
haye heard that thou, LoRb, art 
among this people: that thou. 
Lord, art seen face to face: and 
thai thy cloud standeth oyer them; 
and thai thou goest before them, 
by day-time in a pillar of a cloud, 
and in a pillar of fire by night. 

15. Now if thou Shalt kUl all 
this people as one man, then the 
nations, which haye heard the fame 
of thee, will speak, saying, 

16. Because the Lord was not 
able to bring this people into the 
land which he sware unto them, 
therefore he hath slain them in the 
wilderness. 

17. And now, I beseech thee, let 
the power of my Lord be great, 
according as thou hast spoken, say 
ing, 

18. The Lord is long suffering, 
and of great mercy, forgiying in- 
iquity and transgression, and by 
no means clearing the guilty ; yis- 
iting the iniquity of the Others 
upon the children, unto the third 
and fourth generation : 



* Bosenmuller. See Burder. Vol. III. p. 241. 
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19. Pardon, I beseech thee, the 
iniquity of this people, according 
unto the greatness of thy mercy, 
-and as thou host forgiven this 
people from Egypt, even until 
now. 

20. And the Lord said, I have 
pardoned, according to thy word: 

21. But as truly as I live, all the 
earth shall be filled with the glory 
of the Lord. 

22. Because all those men which 
bare seen my glory, and my mira- 
cles which I did in Egypt, and in 
the wilderness, and have tempted 
me now these ten times, and have 
not hearkened to my voice: 

23. Surely they shall not see the 
land which I sware unto' their fa- 
thers, neither shall any of them 
that provoked me see it: 

24. But my servant Caleb, be- 
cause he had another spirit with 
him, and hath followed me fully, 
him will I bring into the land 
whereinto he went; and his seed 
shall possess it 

25. (Now the Amalekites and the 
Canaanites dwelt in the valley.) 
To-morrow turn you, and get you 
into the wilderness, by the way of 
the Red sea. 

26. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, and unto Aaron, saying, 

27. How long shall I bear with 
this evil congregation, which mur- 
mur against me? I have heard 
the murmurings of the children of 
Israel, which they murmur against 
me. 

28. Say unto them, As truly as 
I live, saitb the Lord, as ye have 
spoken in mine ears, so will I do 
to you: 

29. Your carcasses shall fall m 
this wilderness; and all that were 
numbered of you, according to 
your whole number, from twenty 



years old and upward, which have 
murmured against me. 

30. Doubtless ye shall not come 
into the land concerning which I 
sware to make you dwell therein, 
save Caleb the son of Jehunneh, 
and Joshua the son of Nun. 

31. But your little ones, which 
ye said should be a prey, them will 
I bring in, and they shall know 
the land which ye have despised. 

32. But as for you, your car- 
casses, they shall foil in this wil- 
derness. 

33 . And your children shall wan- 
der in the wilderness forty years, 
and bear your whoredoms, until 
your carcasses shall be wasted in 
the wilderness. 

34> After the number of the days 
in which ye searched the l&nd,even 
forty days, (each day for a year,) 
shall ye bear your iniquities, even 
forty years: and ye shall know my 
breach of promise. 

35. 1 the Lord have said, I will 
surely do it unto all this evil con- 
gregation, that are gathered to- 
gether against me: in this wilder- 
ness they shall be consumed; and 
there they shall die. 

36. And the men which Moses 
sent to search the land, who re- 
turned and made all the congrega- 
tion to murmur against him, by 
bringing up a slander upon the 
land. 

37. Even those men, that did 
bring up the evil report upon the 
land, died by the plague before the 
Lord. 

38. But Joshua the son of Nnn, 
and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
which were of the men that went 
to search the land, lived still. 

39. And Moses told these say- 
ings unto all the children of Israel: 

and th e people mourned greatly. 



455. The murmuring here alluded to was perfectly 
characteristic. The mass of the people had little con- 
fidence in the presence and protection of the God of 
Israel. They foresaw nothing but disaster and defeat. 
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They tbemselves woidd fell by ihe Bword of the ene- 
my, and their wives and children would be a lawful 
prey. This was etrictly the human view of the sub- 
ject ; and indeed, aside from the special protection of 
the Almighty, it was the only view that they could 
take. Caleb and Joshua showed no more judgment 
XfT bravery than the rest. They only showed more 
confidence in God. 

456. The vision here described is to be viewed, not 
as a literal occurrence, but a mental process, not im- 
like what passes before the mind in a dream. Hence 
its literal consistency or truth, is ootot to be taken into 
the account, in its right interpretation. Its sianifir 
ixtnce is the only thing to be j^egarded, and this it is not 
difficult, to understand. 

That Moses had something of ambition, and desired 
his enterprise to succeed on his own account, a« well 
as that of the people, may be reasonably inferred. 
We are not aware that there was any thing sinful in 
this. And that this feeling should show itself in his 
interview with the Almighty, is a very natural cir- 
-cumstance. Here we see it plainly -manifest.. " The 
Egyptians shall hear of it." That Moses cared more 
about this than God did, we think is quite obvious. 
The vision plainly shows what was uppermost in the 
mind of Moses at this time. 

''These ten times," is not to be taken in a strict 
isense. These many times would convey the sense. 

467. I do not believe the curse here denounced was 
intended to extend to all the Hebrew people. It was 
to include the spies, with the exception of Joshua and 
Caleb, and all others who had repeatedly rebelled 
since the departure from Egypt. There were some of 
the people, we may presume, who, Kke their noble 
leader, lost not their confidence in the God of Israel. 
Besides, it was not the whole mass of people that 
were comprehended in this malediction. It was the 
^soldiers, who embraced only the men, and those be- 



tweeft twenty «id fi% years of ^e? but without 
whom nothing could be done toward conquering the 
country. 

458. "Ye shall know my breach of promise." This 
is a very improper rending. There is in the original 
nothing answering to promise^ though the translators 
doubtless thought this was implied, else they would 
iavfi put the word in italics. "The text is literally: 
"Ye shall know my failure.*' In verse third, the re- 
jbellious Israelites had charged Jehovah with bringing 
them into the borders of Canaan for their destruction. 
The Lord says they shall wander in iW wilderness, to 
the end of their days, some of them for forty year% 
-reckoning from their leaving Egypt ; and he says, " Ye 
tihall bear your iniquities, forty years, and ye shall 
know, that is, experience shall teach you, the cause of 
my failure, that it originated with yourselves." 

459. We see, in the incident here recorded, that it 
^v^as no part of the divine plan, to take the, people by 
miracle into the land of Canaan, and by miracle estab- 
lish them there. Their own wisdom and strength 
were to be assisted, not superseded. And the exper- 
iment of sending spies to explore the country, and the 
effect of their report upon the great mass of the people, 
established the fact of their present incapacity to enter 
in and conquer the land. 

As yet they had had but little of that experience 
which was calculated to fit them for such an enter- 
prize. Indeed it was evident that the whole of that 
generation would pass away before the requisite har- 
dihood, bravery, and reliance on the Almighty, would 
be acquired. The whole arrangement was in harmony 
with natural principles. The rising generation would 
come up under circumstances better fitted to give 
them couyage and endurance ; and when the genera- 
tion of semi-pagans and idolaters should have passed 
away, and a better system be planted in its place;, 
there would arise up a corresponding trust in God 
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that would tend powerfiilly to aid them in their hardy 
enterprize. 

The murmuring of the people is referred to again in 
this same book. 



NUMBERS XXXn. 



8. Thus did your fathers, when I 
sent them from Kadesh-bamea to 
see the land. 

9. For when they went up unto 
the valley of Eshcol, and saw the 
land, they discouraged the heart 
of the children of Israel, that they 
should not ^o into the land which 
the Lord had given them. 

10. And the Lobd's anger was 
kindled the same time, and he 
Bware, saying, 

11. Surely none of the men that 
came up out of Egypt, from twenty 
years old and upwa^, shall see 

460. That the spies went only to the southern part 
of Canaan, and did not encompass the whole country, 
seems plain from this passage. 

461. The same thing is referred to again in Deuter- 
onomy. 

DEUTERONOMY L 



the land which I sware unto Abra- 
ham, unfo Isaac, and unto Jacob; 
because they have not wholly fol- 
lowed me.; 

12. Save Caleb the sen of Jeph- 
unneh the Kenezite, and Joshua 
the son of Nun; for they have 
wholly followed the Lord. 

13. And the Lord's anger was 
kindled against Israel, and he 
made them wander in the wilder- 
ness forty years, until all the gen- 
eration that had done evil in the 
sight of the Lord was consumed. 



10. And when we departed from 
Horeb, we went through all that 
great and terrible wilderne88,which 
ye saw by the way of the mountain 
of the Amoritcs, as the Lord our 
God commanded us; and we came 
to Kadcsh-baruea. 

20. And I said unto you. Ye are 
come ^ unto the mountain of the 
Amorites, which the Lord our God 
doth give unto us. 

21. Behold, the Lord thy God 
hath set thelan^i before thee: go up 
«7?d pOFsess it, as the Lord God of 
thy fathers hath said unto thee; 
fear not, neither be discouraged. 

£2. And ye came near unto me 
every one of you, and said. We 
will send men before us, and they 
shall search us out the land, and 
bring us word again by what way 



we must go up, and into what cit- 
ies we shall come. 

23. And the saying pleased me 
well : and I took twelve men of you, 
one of a tnbe. 

24. And they turned, and went 
up into the mountain, and came 
unto the valley of Eshcol, and 
searched it out. 

25. And they took of the fruit of 
the land in their hands, and 
brought it down unto us, and 
brought us word again, and said. 
It is a good land which the Lord 
our God doth give us. 

26. Notwithstanding ye would 
not go up, but rebelled against the 
commandment of the Lord your 
God: 

27. And ye murmured in your 
tents, and said. Because the Lord 
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hated us, he hath brought us forth 
out of the land of Egypt, to deliver 
ns into the hand of the Amorites, 
to destroy us. 

28. Whither shall we go up ? our 
brethren have discouraged our 
heart, /saying. The people is great- 
er and taller than we; the cities 
are great, and walled up to heav- 
en: and, moreover, we have seen 
the sons of the Anakims there. 

29. Then I said unto you. Dread 
not, neither be afraid of them. 

30. The Lord your God, which 
goeth before you, he shall fight 
for you, according to all that he 
did for you in Egypt before your 
eyes; 

31. And in the wilderness, where 
thou hstst seen how that the Lord 
thy God bare thee, as a man doth 
bear his son, in all the way that ye 
went, until ye came into this place. 

32. Yet in this thing ye did not 
believe the Lord your God. 

33. Who went in the way before 
you, to search you out a place to 
pitch your tents in, in fire by 
night, to show you by what way 
ye should go, and in a cloud by 
day. 



34. And the Lord heard the 
voice of your words, and was 
wroth, and sware, saying, 

35. Surely there shall not one 
of these men of this evil generation 
see that good land, which I »ware 
to give unto your fathers. 

36. Save Caleb the son of Jeph- 
unneh; he shall see it; and to him 
will I give the land that he hath 
trodden upon, and to his children 
because he hath wholly followed 
the Lord. 

37. Also the Lord was angry 
with me for your sakes, saying. 
Thou also shalt not go in thither. 

38. Bui Joshua the son of Nun, 
which standeth ^ before thee, he 
shall go in thither; encourage 
him ; for he shall cause Israel to in- 
herit it. 

39. Moreover, your little ones, 
which ye said should be a prey, 
and your children, which in that 
day had no knowledge between 
good and evil, they shall go in 
thither, and unto them will I give 
it, and they shall possess it. 

40. But as for you, turn ye, and 
take your journey into the wilder- 
ness, by the way of the Bed sea. 



462. The plan of sending spies to search out the 
land, and ascertain its condition, and its inhabitants, 
is regarded in Deuteronomy as originating with the 
people, and Moses giving his sanction to it ; but in 
Numbers it is said that God commanded it. The true 
interpretation combines both these ideas. The plan 
was probably suggested by the people, and when it 
was sanctioned by the Deity, it was said to be com- 
manded by him ; and in that case, it would of course 
be approved by Moses. It may have been suggested 
by their fears or by their prudence ; but it resulted in 
a great discouragement, and showed that the pe6ple 
were not yet in a condition to fight and conquer the 
land. Or, if we suppose the plan originated with 
Deity, it was doubtless with a view to bring out the 
real condition of the people, and show them to them- 
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Belves, and to their leader, and thus justify the delaj 
that would result. 

463. If the plan originated with Moses, it was 
prompted bj a wise policy, to make himself acquaint- 
ed with all the difficulties of the enterprise, not with a 
▼iew to fled from them, but, if the people were pre- 
pajred, to meet them with better prospect of success. 
The people had every reason to place confidence in the 
divine Kuler, from their past experience ; but they 
were not yet prepared to accept the divine assurance. 



SECTION IX. — GoNTLicT with the Canaaihixs. 



KUMBEBS Xiy. 

40. And they rose up early in the 
morning, and gat them up into the 
top of the mountain, saying, Lo, 
^we be here, and will go up unto 
4he place which the Lobd hath 
promised: for we have sinned. 

41. And Moses said, \Vherefore 
now do ye transgress the commuid- 
ment of the Lord 7 but it shall not 
prosper. 

42. Oo not up, for the Lobd U 
not amone you; that ye be not 
•mitten beiore your enemies. 

- 43. For the Amalekites and the 
Canaanites are there before you, 
and ye shall tall by the sword: be- 
cause ye are turned away from the 
Lord, therefore the Lobd will not 
be with you. 

44. But they presumed to go up 
unto the hill top: nevertheless the 
ark of the coTenant of the Lobd, 
and Moses , departed not out of the 
cainp. 

45. Then the Amalekites came 
down, and the Canaanites which 
dwelt in that hill, and smote them, 
and discomfitted them, even unto 
flormah. 



DEUTEBONOMT I. 

41. Then ye answered and said 
unto me. We have sinned against 
the Lobd, we will go up and fight^ 
aocecding to all that the Lobd our 
God commanded us* And when 
ye had girded on every man his 
weapons of war, ye were ready to 
go up into the hill. 

42. And the Lord said nnto me, 
Say unto them. Go not up, neither 
fight; for I am not among ycu: 
lest ye be smitten before your ene- 
mies. 

43. So I spake unto you; and ye 
would not hear, but rt belled against 
the commandment of the Lobd, 
and went presumptuously up into 
the hill. 

. 44. And the Amorites, which 
dwelt in that mountain, came out 
airainst you, and chased you, as 
bees do, and destroyed you in Seir, 
even unto Hormah. 

45. And ye returned, and wept 
before the Lobd; but the Lobd 
would not hearken to yuur Toice, 
nor give ear unto you. 

46. So ye abode m Eadesh many 
days, according unto the days that 
ye aboue there' 



464. How natural this spasmodic bravery. The 
people rose up in their despair and resolved to make 
one mighty effort to redeem themselves from the re- 
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proach that rested on them. The attempt was as im- 
successM as it was ill-advised. They first rebelled, in 
not going at the proper time, then they rebelled in go- 
ing at an improper time. The result was what might 
he expected. 

465. The two passages that speak of this event seem 
to conflict in one particular. One passage represents 
the Amalekites and Canaanites as the hostile forces 
that fought against the Hebrews and overcame them, 
the other says that the Amorites did this. 

466. The discrepancy is only in the use of terms. 
The inhabitants of Canaan are all called Amorites as well 
as Canaanites. So that all the difference there is, con- 
sists in calling them Canaanites in one passage and 
Amorites in another ; also, that one passage associates 
the Amalekites with the Canaanites, and the other does 
not mention that circumstance. There is no contradic- 
tion between the two. One has an omission that the 
other has not. The connection of the Amalekites with 
the Canaanites, in that enterprise, was a very natural 
circumstance. They were a branch of the Edomites ; 
and their country was adjacent to Canaan ; and we 
find them on a former occasion coming a good way to 
fight against the Israelites, from which we know that 
they had no friendly feelings toward them ; and now, 
perhaps, less than then ; since they had been defeated 
on the first occasion. 

SECTION X.— Sedition of Kobah. 

NUMBERS XVI. 



1. Now Eorah the son of Izhar, 
the son of Kohath, the son of Levi; 
and Dathan and Abiram the sons 
of Eliab, and On the son of Peleth, 
sons of Reuben, took men : 

2. And they rose up before Mo- 
ses, with certain of the children of 
Israel, two hundred and fifty prin- 
ces of the assembly, &mous in the 
ooagTQgationt men of renown: 



3. And they gathered themselyes 
together against Moses and against 
Aaron, and said unto them, Ye 
take too much upon you, seeing all 
the congregation are holy, every 
one of them, and the Lord is 
among them: wherefore then lift 
ye up yourselves above the con- 
gregation of the LusD ? 
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4. And when Moses beurd itf he 
&U upon his f ice: 

9. And he spake onto Konth, 
and unto all his company, saying, 
Bren to-morrow the Lord will 
riiew who are his, and whoU holy; 
and will caoae Aim to come near 
unto him: eTen hisn whom he hath 
chosen will he cause to come near 
unto him. 

6. This do: take you censers, 
Korah, and all his company: 

7. And put fire therein, and pnt 
incense in them before the Lord 
to-morrow; and it shrill be, that 
the man whom the Lord doth 
choose, he thall be holy: ye take 
too much upon yon, ye sons of 
Iievi. 

8. And Moses said nnto Korah, 
Hear, I pray yon, ye sons of Levi: 

9. Seemeth it but a small thing 
vnto yon, that the God of Israel 
hath separated you from the con- 
gre^tion of Israel, to bring you 
near to himsdf, to do the service 
of the tabernacle of the Lord, and 
to stand before the congregation, 
to minister unto them 7 

10. And he hath brought thee 
near to Aim, and all thy brethren 
the sons of Levi with thee ; and seek 
ye the priesthood also 7 

11. For which cause both thon 
and all thy company are gathered 
together against the Lord: and 
wliuEtt is Aaron, that ye murmur 
against him T 

12. And Moses sent to call Da- 
than and Abiram, the sons of 
Eliab: which said. We will not 
come up. 

13. h it a small thing that thou 
hast brought us up out of a land 
that floweth with milk and honey, 
to kill us in the wilderness, except 
thou make thyself altogether a 
prince over us 7 

14. Moreover, thou hast not 
brought us into a land that flow- 
eth with milk and honey, or given 
us inheritance of fields and vine- 
yards: wilt thou put out the eyes 

of these men? we will not oome 
up. 



15. And MosBB wa8 very wroth. 

and said unto the Lord, Besjiect 
not thou their offering: I have not 
taken one ass from &em, neither 
have I hurt one of them. 

16. And Moses said unto Korah, 
Be thou and all thy company be« 
fore the Lord, thou, and they, and 
Aaron, to-morrow. 

17. And take every man his eai« 
ser, and put incense in them, and 
bring ye before the Lord every 
man his censer; two hundred and 
fifty censers; tbou also, and Aaron, 
each of you his censer. 

18. And they took every man 
his censer, and put fire in them, 
and laid incense thereon, and stood 
in the door of the tabernacle or 
the congre;gation with Moses and 
Aaron- 

19. And Korah gathered all the 
congregation against them, unto 
the door of the tabernacle of tha 
congregation; and the elory of the 
Lord appeared unto all the oon« 
gr^ation. 

29. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying, 

21. Separate yourselves from 
among this congregation, that I 
may consume them in a moment. 

22. And they fifiU upon their ih* 
ces, and said, O God, the God of 
the spirits of all flesh, shall one 
man sin, and wilt thou be wroth 
with all the congregation ? 

23. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

24. Speak unto the congrega- 
tion, saying. Get you up from 
about the tabernacle of Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram. 

25. And Moses rose up, and 
went unto Dathan and Abiram; 
and the eldon of Israel followed 
him. 

26. And he spake unto the coi^ 
gregation, saying, Depart, I pray 
you from the tents of these wicked 
men, and touch nothing of theirs, 
lest ye be consumed in all their 
sins. 

27. So they gat up from the tab* 
emaoie of Korah^ Datiuui, task 
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Abiram, on every side: and Pa- 
than and Abiram came out, and 
stood in the door of their tents, 
and their wives, and their sons, 
and their little children. 

28. And Moses said, Hereby ye 
shall know that the Lord hath, 
sent me to do all these works; for 
I have not done them of mine own 
mind* 

29. If these men die the common 
death of all men, or if they be vis- 
ited after the visitation of all men; 
then the Lobd hath not sent me: 

30. But if the Lord make a new 
thing, and the earth open her 
mouth, and swallow them up, with 
all that appertain unto them, and 
they go down quick into the pit; 
Hien ye shall understand that 
these men have provoked the Lord. 

31. And it came to pass, as he 
had made an end of speaking all 
these words, that the ground clave 
asunder that was under them : 

32. And the earth opened her 
mouth, and swallowed them up, 
and their houses, and all the men 
that appertained unto Korah, and 
all t^ir goods. 

33. They, and all that apper- 
tained to them, went down alive 
into the pit, and the earth closed 
upon them: and they perished from 
among the congregation. 

34. And all Israel that Vfere 



roundabout them fled at the cry 
of them: for they said. Lest the 
earth swallow us up also, 

3.*). And there came out a firo 
from the Lord, and consumed the 
two hundred and fifty men that of- 
fered incense. 

36. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

37. Speak unto Eleazar the son 
of Aaron the priest, that he take 
up the censers out of the burning, 
and scatter thou the fire yonder; 
for they are hallowed. 

38. The censers of these sinners 
against their own souls, let them 
make them broad plates /or a cov- 
ering of the altar; for they offered 
them before the Lord, therefore 
they are hallowed : and they shall 
be a sign unto the children of Is- 
rael. 

39. And Eleazar the priest took 
the brazen censers, wherewith they 
that were burnt nad offered; and 
they were made broad plates for 
a covering of the altar. 

40. To be a memorial unto the 
children of Israel, that no stran- 
ger, which is not of the seed of 
Aaron, come near to offer incense 
before the Lord: that he be not as 
Korah, and as his company: as 
the Lord said to him by the hand 
of Moses. 



467. It is worthy of being noticed that this rebeUion, 
as well as that of Aaron and Miriam, originated among 
the more favored portion of the children of Israel. 
The leaders in the revolt belonged to the tribe of Levi; 
and though, in the present instance, some of the tribe 
of Reuben were associated with them, yet Korah, of 
the tribe of Levi, is evidently distinguished as the most 
important personage on the list. " Ye take too much 
upon yourselves," was equivocal, and was perhaps de- 
signed to be so. It might be an expression of concern 
for their arduous labors, or it might be an outburst of 
envy, in view of what was looked upon as an unrea- 
sonable assumption on the part of mosea and Aaron. 
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It was understood by Moses in its true sense, however, 
and was met accordmglj. A test is proposed. Korah 
and his company are instructed to take censers, and 
commence the duties of the priesthood, at which they 
aimed ; and the Lord would show who was to be re- 
garded as specially appointed to those functions and 
divinely approved. " 1 e take too much upon your- 
selves, ye sons of Levi," was the use of their own lan- 
guage, to rebuke their arrogance and impiety. It 
was not enough that they had been selected to fill the 
offices of rehgion in a subordinate capacity. They 
aspired to the priesthood which, at present, was, by 
divine appointment, in the hands of another. And in 
their opposition to Aaron, who was the High Priest 
of the nation, and who had been set apart to that office 
by God himself, they were really contending against 
the Almighty. 

468. From verse 8th to 11th Moses addresses Korah 
and his company, the sons of Levi ; but he now sends 
for Dathan and Abiram. Eefiising to come at his bid- 
ding, they add reproach to insubordination. They charge 
him with taking them from a land of plenty, and now 
killing them in the wilderness. They do not fail to 
mention that he had not brought them into the land of 
Canaan, as he had promised, — a statement that took 
its principal significance from the recent failure to take 
possession of the land. They may have intended to 
charge upon him the recent defeat of his army. Noth- 
ing was more natural, among such a people as the He- 
brews had shown themselves to be, than that such feel- 
ings should exist ; and now was a very fit time, 'as they 
doubtless thought, to make a demonstration against 
their leader. 

469. The remark of Moses that he had taken noth- 
ing from them, makes us think that one of the char- 
ges they brought against him was that of over exac- 
tions. 

470. It is worthy of note, that sometimes Korah, 
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I>atlian and Abiram are all mentioned together, and at 
other times, Dathan and Abiram are mentioned while 
Xorah is not. Again, the former is named sometimes, 
without the latter, and is associated with two hundred 
and fifty men, having censers. It seems quite obvious 
that thej did not all aim at the same thing. Korah 
obviously sought the priesthood ; that is, he sought the 
highest place in that oflSce, and the two hundred and 
fifty men, called "his company," were to be his sub- 
ordinates. And as he was of the tribe of Levi, he 
might, on that account, as well be high priest as 
Aaron. The inference is, that the rest of the com- 
pany were of the same tribe. Dathan and Abiram, 
not being of this tribe, could not aim at any of the sa- 
cerdotal functions. But they could aim at the highest 
dvU oflSces ; and a careful observation of the passage, 
will, I think, make it obvious that this was their pur- 
pose. 

471. Again, it will be seen that what is called the 
tabernacle of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, is distin- 
guished from the tents of these men. The Tabernacle 
here referred to, may be the one that had, all along, 
been resorted to, for religious purposes ; but it seems 
more probable that it was a different one that Korah 
and his company had set up in opposition to the other, 
and which was swallowed up with themselves. 

NUMBERS XVI. 



41 7 But, on the morrow, all 
the congregation of the children of 
Israel murmured against Moses 
and against Aaron, saying. Ye 
have killed the people of the Lord. 

42 And it came to pass, when 
the congregation was gathered 
against Moses and against Aaron, 
that they looked toward the taber- 
nacle of the congregation: and, be- 
hold, the cloud covered it, and the 
glory of the Lord appeared. 

43 And Moses and Aaron came 
before the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. 



44 And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

45 Get you up from among this 
congregation, that I may consume 
them as in a moment. And they 
fell upon their faces. 

43 And Moses said unto Aaron, 
Take a censer, and put fire therein 
from off the altar, and put on in- 
cense, and go quickly unto the. 
congregation, and make an atone- 
ment for them: for there is wrath 
^one out from the Lord ; the plague 
18 begun. 

4V And Aaron took, as Moses 
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eomsittided, and ran into the midst 
of the congregation; and, behold, 
the plague was begun among the 
people: and he put on incense, and 
made an atonement for the i>eople. 
48 And he stood between the 
dead and the living ; and the plague 
iras stayed. 



49 Now they that died in the 
plague were fourteen thousand and 
seven hundred, beside them thai 
died about the matter of Korah. 

50 And Aaron returned unto Mo- 
ses, unto the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation; and Uie plague 
was stayed. 



472. No Booner is one trouble disposed of than 
another takes its place ; and this, like the other, is the 
resnlt of a former occurrence. Moses is complained of 
by Dathan and Abiram because he had not led them 
triumphantly into Canaan. In the mean time, Korah 
is seeking to displace Aaron. Soon the offenders are 
overtaken with a summary punishment. Then the 
complaint is made that " the people of the Lord '* had 
been killed I 

473. What is here meant by the " plague," does not 
appear. It may have been some form of disease ; or it 
may have been a civil war between those that revolted 
from Moses, and those that adhered to him. I suspect 
the last is the true interpretation. With this view, 
all is natural. Without it, all is left in the dark. 
The influence of Aaron, whose authority had been sus- 
tained in the most signal manner, put an end to the 
plague. He made an atonement or reconciliation ; 
that is, either between the contending parties, or as 
both stood related (oflScially) to God; and the Plague 
ceased. * 

SECTION. XL— The Budding Eod. 

NUMBERS XVn. 



1 And the Lo&d spake unto Mo- 
ses, sayins, 

2 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, and take of eyery one of them 
a rod, according to the house of 
iheir fathers, of all their princes, 
according to the house of their fa- 
thers, twelve rods; write thou ev- 
ery man's name upon his rod. 

3. And thou shalt write Aaron's 



name upon the rod of Leyi: for one 
rod shall be for the head of the 
house of their fathers. 

4 And thou shalt lay them up in 
the tabernacle of the congregation, 
before the testimony where I will 
meet with you. 

5 And it shall come to pass thai 
the man's rod whom I shall choose, 
shall blossom; and I will make to 
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eesde from me the mnrmiirisgs of 
the children of Israel, whereby they 
murmur against you. 

6 IT And Moses spake unto the 
children of Israel, and every one of 
their princes gave him a rod apiece, 
for each prince one, according to 
their &ther*8 houses, even twelve 
tods; and the rod of Aaron was 
among their rods, 

7 And Moses laid up the rods 
before the Lord in the tabernacle 
of witness. 

8 And it came to pass, that on 
the morrow Moses went into the 
tabernacle of witness: and, behold, 
the rod of Aaron, for the house of 
Levi, was budded, and brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, 
and yielded almonds. 



9 And Moses brought out all the 
rods before the Lord unto all the 
children of Israel : and they look- 
ed, and took every man his rod. 

10 IT And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Bring Aaron *s rod again 
before the testimony, to be kept 
for a token against the rebels) and 
thou shalt quite take away their 
murmurings from me that they 
die not. 

11 And Moses did so; as the 
Lord conunanded him, so did he* 

12 And the children of Israel 
spake unto Moses, saying. Behold » 
we die, we perish, we all perish. 

13. Whosoever Cometh any thinfif 
near unto the tabernacle of the 
Lord shall die; shall we be con- 
sumed with dying? 



474. To silence all opposition to Aaron, as priest, 
Moses proposes a test ; and the nature of the test 
would indicate that there might be some dissatisfac- 
tion among the other tribes^ as well as a desire to sup- 
plant him in his own tribe ; for a rod is chosen from 
each tribe, and with these twelve rods, the matter is 
to be finally settled. The result alarmed the people— 
who appear to have feared some similar judgment 
with those already inflicted on the same accounts 

This miracle like most other miracles, we have met 
with in this part of the Bible, was a natural event 
modified to suit a particular purpoae. Abstractly, it 
is no more wonderful that a rod should bud and blos- 
som, in a single day, lying in the tabernacle, than that 
a branch of me almond tree, put into the ground, and 
made to grow, should, ere long, produce the same re- 
sult. It IS the same principle in both cases. But in 
one, it acts with greater intensity. 

475. It will appear by a comparison of passages^ 
that the foregoing transactions took place at Kadesh, 
though this place is not mentioned in the narrative till 
a later period. The regular narrative makes them to 
have occurred in the wilderness of Paran ; (Num. xii. 
16,) but Moses referring lo them afterwards, associ- 
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ates them with Kadesh, or what we suppose is the 
same Kadesh-bamea. (Deut. i. 19.) There is, how- 
ever, no contradiction or even discrepancy ; for, if the 
latter name does not denote the same region of coun- 
try as Paran, it denotes a city or town embraced in 
that locality. It is true that Moses, in Deuteronomy, 
speaks only of the spies, in connection with this place ; 
but as the other events grew out of this, we must refer 
them to the same place, or, at least, to the same region 
of country. 

476. All the events that are recorded as having 
taken place since the exodus from Egypt> up to the 
present time, are embraced within a period of about 
two years. From that time onward there is a blank 
in the history for about thirty-seven years, for, obvi- 
ously, the next thing we hear of them, took place in 
the iirst month of the last year of the 40. See Num. 
XX. 1. 

477. Why this long blank, in the history, we can 
not say. We can only offer conjectures, that may be 
well sustained and may not be. One would be in- 
clined to think, that, as the wandering all this time, 
was a divine judgment upon the people, Moses did not 
think best to give a history of their doings. It may 
be, too, that nothing of importance took place, requir- 
ing to be recorded ; or that what did occur, was so 
like what had been given, that the author did not 
think best to state it, and thus fiU his book with repe- 
titions. It may be, however, that this part of the his- 
tory w(i8 given, and has been lost. Who knows but 
the " Book of the Wars of the Lord," or some other 
of the lost books belong here, and contained all the in- 
formation we could desire of this period? StiU, in 
writing such a history, we know that many things 
must be passed over ; and many periods, longer or 
shorter, will be omitted. And though thirty-seven 

J rears, out of forty, is a lon^ period to be passed in si- 
ence, yet, on the presumption that nothing new or im- 
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portant occurred, during tbat time, the blank is ration- 
ally accounted for. 



CHAPTER X. 

"TSB ISBAEIiITES IN THB WUiDEBNBSS. 

FBOM KADESH TO THE JOBDAN. 

GoNTiENTs. — Offence of Moses; Edom not to be molested, nor Moab, nor 
Ammon; Death of Aaron; Conflict with Arad ; The Fiery Serpents; 
The People advance to Moab; Sihon and Og vanquished; Balak and 
Balaam; The People corrupted: A Second Census; Conquest of Mid- 
ian; The tribes of Reuben and Gad and half tribe of Manasseh settle 
^t of the Jordan; Boundary of Canaan; Charge to Joshua; Moses' 
Death of Moses. 



Blesang; 



SECTION I.— The Offence of Moses. 
NUMBERS XX. 



1. Then came the children of Is- 
rael, even the whole congregation, 
into the desert of Zin in the first 
month: and the people abode in 
Kadesh; and Miriam died there, 
and was buried there. 

2. And there was no water for 
the congregation : and they gath- 
ered themselves together against 
Moses and against Aaron. 

3. And the people chode with 
Moses, and spake, sayings Would 
God that we bad died when our 
brethren die^l before the Lord ! 

4. And why have ye brought up 
the congregation of the Lord into 
this wilderness, that we and our 
cattle should die there? 

5. And wherefore have ye made 
us to come up out of Egypt, to 
bring us in unto this evil place? 
it is no place of seed, or of figs, or 
of vines, or of pomegranates; nei- 
ther is there any water to drink. 

6. And Moses and Aaron went 
fi'om the presence of the assembly 
unto the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation, and they Ml 
upon their faces; and the glory of 
the Lord ai)peared unto them. 

7. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

8. Take the rod and gather thou 



the assembly together, thou, and 
Aaron thy brother, and speak ye 
unto the rock before their eyes; 
and it shall give forth its water, 
and thou shalt bring forth to them 
water out of the. rock : so thou shalt 
give the congregation and their 
bf^sts drink. 

9. And Moses took the rod from 
before the Lord, as he commanded 
him. 

10. And Moses and Aaron gath- 
ered the congregation together be- 
fore the rock, and he said unto 
them. Hear now, ye rebels; must 
we fetch you water out of this 
rock? 

11. And Moses lifted up his hand 
and with his rod he smote the rock 
twice; and the water came out 
abundantly, and the congregation 
drank, and their beasts also, 

12. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses and Aaron, Because ye b^ 
lieved me not, to sanctify me in 
the eyes of the children of Israel, 
therefore ^e shall not bring this 
congregation into the land which 
1 have given them. 

13. This is the water of Meribah ; 
because the children of Israel strove 
with the Lord, and he was sancti* 
fiedinthem. 
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478. That the people had been at Kadesh before, we 
know from other passages. It was from this place that 
the spies were sent out, to make observations in the 
land of Canaan. It was at the same place, and not long 
after, that the rebellion of Korah and his company oc^ 
curred, resulting in their destruction. Also, the com- 
plaint of the Israelites against Moses that he hs£d de- 
stroyed "the people of the Lord;" by which they 
brought upon themselves the divine judgments. And, 
finally, the test of the Eods, with a view to establish 

• forever the claim of Aaron to the priesthood. Moses 
speaks only of the spies in connection with Kadesh ; 
but as all these events are connected together, they 
must, all of them, evidently be referred to the same 
locality. 

479. In all ijiat is said of this place, there is a har-. 
mony, though it requires a little investigation to dis- 
cover it. The people are represented, in the regular 
narrative in Numbers, as going on from Sinai to the 
wilderness of Paran; and there the sending out of 
spies occurred,' and the consequent murmuring of the 

Seople, the rebellion of Korah, &c. The name of Ka- 
esh does not occur in this connection. But when we 
were taking notice of localities in Genesis, we found a 
wilderness of Kadesh, precisely in the place now called 
the wilderness of Paran, There is named, also, in the 
same book, a wilderness of Paran, which appears to be 
the same as Kadesh. When, therefore, Moses says, 
in Deuteronomy, that the spies y^ere sent out from Ka- 
dei^, when he had said no such thing in Numbers, but 
that they were sent out from Paran, there is plainly no 
contradiction. When, afterwards, as in the passage 
now before us, he says the Israelites came to Kadesh, 
in the first month, and a little after shows us that it 
was the first month of the year that Aaron died, called 
the fortieth, (meaning the last year of the forty in the 
wilderness), there is still a perfect harmony. It is not 
here said that they had not been at Kadesh before ; 
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and the time here given, compared Tvith the time given 
in connection with the former events, only shows that 
another time^ but not another place^ is had in view. 

480. Some have thought there must have been two 
different places, having this name ; but this is unneces- 
saiy. All the statements of the record can be as well 
or better harmonized with the idea of one place ; and 
it is quite unlikely that two places should have the 
same name so near together, as these must have been, 
allowing that there were two. It is vei:y probable, 
however, that here, as elsewhere, the name may be ap- 
plicable to a city or town, and also to a wilderness or 
region of country. Indeed, that Kadesh denotes a re- 
gion of country, and means the same as Paran or Zin, 
is plainly stated in Numbers xxxiii. 86. The people, 
it IS said, pitched in "the wilderness of Zin, which is 
£jadesh.*^ So, in the passage on which we are re- 
marking, it is said the people came into "the desert of 
Zin," and they "abode in Kadesh," evidently making 
the last name synonymous with the first. 

481. The instance of rebellion here recorded is not 
unlike several that have already been noticed. One 
thing only requires additional remark. What is the 
nature of the offence of which Aaron and Moses were 
guilty, on the occasion here referred to ? Was it the use 
of the language, "Must we fetch you water out of this 
rock?" One would suppose that such an offence, as 
required the infliction here announced, would have been 
distinctly stated. Perhaps it is so ; but we can not 
suppress the conviction that there were circumstances 
attending this transaction, not here described, that ren- 
dered their offence more heinous, than appears from* the 
record as we now have it. We ought to bear in mind, 
that the history we have of the transactions in the wil- 
derness, is very brief; that many things took place of 
which we have no account. These, if known, might 
remove obscurities, reconcile passages that seem to con- 
flict, and set the whole scene before us in its just pro- 
portions. 
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482. Some are of opinion that Moses sinned in not 
carrying out his instructions. He was instructed to 
speak to the rock, but was not told to strike it. This 
is hardly satisfactory ; for he was told to take the rod 
of God in his hand ; and he had reason to infer that he 
was to use it, as he had done, and was instructed to do, 
on a former occasion. Again, it is said, that he smote 
the rock twice. He should have smote it but once, if 
at all. Twice smiting it, was either the resdlt of im- 
patience or a want of fidth. Perhaps so ; but that is 
something we know nothing about. The conjecture is 
at best a feeble one. Then, again, Moses was out of 
humor, and calls the people rebels. This was a great 
sin. But had he no right to be out of humor? Or, 
if there was a wrong in it, why was he not rebuked 
on other occasions wnen he was angry, and had no bet- 
ter reason for being so than now? Besides, if being 
angry was the sin he was guilty of, what shall we 
think of the great Exemplar who had shown no better 

Sirit, on many other occasions, and whom this same 
OSes had often had occasion to pacify. Or if it be 
said that the anger of Deity was only in appearance, 
which we admit, why not be equally charitable toward 
Moses? Or, if Moses was really angry, as he appears 
to have been, we contend that he had reason to be. If 
he called the people rebels^ he tfAA. them no more than 
the truth. Tney were rebels, and had been rebels on 
many occasions before this. We. repeat, then, that the 
great crime of which Moses and Aaron were guilty, is 
not distinctly stated. We can only conjecture con- 
cerning it, from the few and comparatively trifling cir- 
cumstances here put down. Poole very truly says, 
"And there might be divers other unbelieving words, 
used by them at this time and place, though they be 
not here recorded ; it being usual in Scripture to give 
only the sum or principal heads of discourses or events, 
leaving the rest to be gathered out of them." 
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SECTION n. — ^Edom is not to be molested ; nob Moab, 

NOB AmMON. 

DEUTERONOMY IL 



1. Then we tnmed, and took oar 
journey into the wilderness, by the 
way of the Red sea, as the Lord 
flpake unto me; and we compassed 
mount Seir many days. 

2. And the Lobd spake unto me, 
saying, 

3 . Ye have compassed this moun- 
tain long enough : turn you north- 
ward. 

4. And command thou the peo- 
ple, saying. Ye are to pass through 
the coast of your brethren the chil- 
dren of Esau, which dwell in Seir, 
and they shall be afraid of you: 
take ye good heed unto yourseWes 
therefore. 

5. Meddle not with them; for I 
will not gife you of their land, no, 
not so much as a foot-breadth; be- 



cause I have giyen mount Sdr unto 
Esau for a possession. 

6. Ye shall buy meat of them 
for money, that ye may eat: and 
ye shall also buy water of them for 
money, that ye may drink. 

7. For the Lobd thy God hath 
blessed thee in all the works of thy 
hand; he knoweth thy walking 
through this great wilderness : these 
forty years the Lobd thy God haih 
been with thee; thou hast lacked 
nothing. 

8. And when we passed by from 
our brethren the children of Esau, 
which dwelt in Seir, through the 
way of the plain from Elatn, and 
from Ezion-gaber, we turned and 
passed by the way of the wilder- 
ness of Moab. 



483. Mount Seir was alluded to several times in 
Genesis ; and we have there some account of the early 
rulers of the land. Genesis xxxvi. Also some ac- 
count of Esau, and how he came into possession of the 
country. He first married among the inhabitants, and 
afterwards conquered the country. It was occupied 
by the descendants of Esau at the time the Israelites 
passed that way, in their progress to Canaan ; and it 
was on this account that they were not permitted to 
molest the inhabitants. That the Hebrews were 
** many days " in passing round mount Seir, may be 
understood as indicating the extent of the country. 
Mount Seir and Edom are different names for the same 
country. It appears to have extended as far south as 
the eastern branch of the Eed Sea ; and hence the 
Hebrews must, of necessity, pass through a portion of 
that country. But it was not deemed objectionable to 

Sass that way ; or, at least, we read of no objection to 
oing so. 
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484. The latter circmnstance may furnish the tme 
explanation of what appears to be a contradiction. In 
one passage, we are told that the people were not per- 
mitted to pass through the land of Edom. Numbers 
zx* 14 — 20. But in another, diey are represented as 
asking Sihon, king of the Amorites, to let them pass 
through his country, us they had been permitted to do 
by the Edomites. Deuteronomy ii. 29. It is true, as 
one passage asserts, that the Israelites were not sir 
lowed to pass through Edom, as they requested ; that 
is, by a direct route, " by the king's highway ; " but 
they were permitted to pass through, farther south, 
and through a less settled and less valuable portion of 
the country. 

The following will show that Moses carried out his 
instructions : 

NUMBERS XX. 



14. And Moses sent messengers 
from Kadesh unto the king of 
Edom, Thus saith thy brother Is- 
rael, Thou knowest all the travail 
that hath b^allen ns; 

15. How our others went down 
into Egypt, and we have dwelt in 
Xgypt a long time; and the Egyp- 
tians vexed us and our &thers: 

16. And when we cried unto the 
liORD, he heard our voice, and sent 
an angel, and hath brought us 
forth out of Egypt; and, behold, 
we are in Eadesh, a city in the ut- 
termost of thy border; 

17. Let us pass, I pray thee, 
through thy country: we will not 
pass through Uie fields, or through 
the vineyards, neither will We 
drink o/the water of the wells; 
we will go by the king's ^t^A-way, 
we will not turn to th« right hand 



nor to the left, until we huTftpiini 
ed thy borders. 

18. And Edom said unto him. 
Thou shidt not pass by me, lest t 
come out against thee with tJie 
sword. 

10. And the children of Israel 
said unto him. We will go by the 
hi^h-way: and if I and my cattle 
drmk of thy water then I will pay 
for it: I will only, without doing 
any thing else, go through cm my 
feet. 

20. And he said, Thou shalt not 
go through. And Edom oame out 
against him with much people, and 
with a strong hand. 

21. Thus Edom r^tued to give 
Israel passage through his border: 
wherefore larael turned away firom 
him. 



485. This message was sent to the king of Edom, 
before Moses left Kadesh, and it is evident, that the 
latter place was near the borders of that country. So 
was Mount Hor, the next station, so that in passing 
from the former place to the latter, as they did after 
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they were refosed a passage through Edom, they 
inust have taken a southerly route. 

486. The reference to the miraculous deliverance of 
the Hebrews from Egypt, in this message, was de- 
signed to make the king more willing to let them pass, 
as, by refusing, he would seem to be acting against 
Deity, and might bring down the divine judgments 
upon himself and people. It is obvious, too, that the 
kin^ of Edom had heard something of the history of 
the Hebrews in Egypt, and since they left that coun- 
try. This was expected, and is so expressed, in the 
song of triumph sung on the shores of the Ked sea. 

487. It is plain, from what is here said, that Edom 
was a cultivated country, with public highways and 
other internal improvements. So modern travellers, 
who have penetrated into that country, report that they 
find there the ruins of great cities, temples, and other 
works of art and refinement. But such is not Edom, 
at the present day ; and such it has not been for many 
ages. "The first sentiment of astonishment, on the 
contemplation of it, is, how a wide, extended region, 
now diversified by the strongest features of desert wil- 
derness, could ever have been adorned with cities, or ten- 
anted for ages by a powerful and opulent people. Its 
present aspect would belie its ancient history, were not 
that history corroborated by the many vestiges of for- 
mer cultivation, by the remains of walls and paved 
roads, and by the ruins of cities still existing in this 
ruined country. The total cessation of its commerce ; 
the artificial irrigation of its valleys, wholly neglected ; 
the destruction of all the cities, and the continued 
spoliation of the country by the Arabs, while aught 
remained that they could destroy ; the permanent ex- 
posure, for ages, of the soil, unsheltered by its ancient 
groves, and unprotected by any covering from the 
scorching rays of the sun ; the unobstructed encroach- 
ments of the desert, and of the drifted sands fix)m the 
borders of the Red sea ; the consequent absorption of 
the water of the sprmgs and streamlets, during sum- 
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mer — are causes which have all combined their bane- 
fiil operation in rendering Edom ^^ most desolate, ihe 
desolation of desolations." 

488. From the borders of Edom, Captains Irby 
and Mangles, also beheld a boundless extent of desert 
view, which they had hardly ever seen equalled for 
smgularity and grandeur. Burckhardt says, " it may 
well be called a stony desert," referring to its eastern 
boundary, and the adjoinmg part of Arabia, *' al- 
though susceptible of culture. In many places it is 
overgrown with wild herbs, and must once have been 
thickly inhabited ; for the traces of many towns and 
villages are met with on both sides of the Hadj road, 
between Maan and Akaba, as well as between Maan 
and the plains of Hauran, in which direction are abo 
many springs." * 

Moab and Anunon were exempted from any inter- 
ference, as well as Edom. 



DEUTEEONOMr XL 



0. And the Lord said unto me. 
Distress not the Moabites, neither 
contend with them in battle; for I 
"Will not ^ve thee of their land for 
a possession; because I have given 
Ar unto the children of Lot for a 
possession. 

^ 10. (The Emims dwelt therein in 
times past, a people great, and 
many, and tall as the i^akims: 

11. Which also were accounted 

S'ants, as the Anakims: but the 
oabites call them Emims. 

12. The Horims also dwelt in 
8eir, before time; but the children 
of Esau succeeded them, when they 
had destroyed them tcom before 
them, and dwelt in their stead: as 
Israel did unto the land of his pos- 
session, which the Lord gave unto 
them.) 

13. Now rise up said /, and get 
you over the brook Zered: and we 
went over the brook Zered. 



14. And the space in which we 
came from Eadesh-barnea, until we 
were come over the brook Zered, 
was thirty and eis:ht. years; until 
all the generation of the men of 
war were wasted out from among 
the host, as the Lord sware unto 
them. 

15. For indeed the hand of the 
Lord was against them, to destroy 
them from among the hosts, untU 
they were consumed. 

10. So it came to pass when aU 
the men of war were consumed and 
dead from among the people, 

L7. That the Lord spake unto 
me, saying, 

18. Thou art to pass over through 
Ar, the coast of Moab, this day. 

19. And when thou oomest nigh 
over against the children of Am- 
mon, distress them not, nor meddle 
with them: for I will not give thee 
of the kmd of the children of Am- 



* Bee Encyclopedia of Beligioos Knowledge, Article Edom* 
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qMm any possession; because I 
have gWen it unto the children of 
Iiot for a possession. 

20. (That also was accounted a 
land of giants: giants dwelt there 
in in old time; and the Ammonites 
oall them Zamzummims; 

21* A people great, and many, 
and tall as the Anakims; but the 
LoBD destroyed them before them; 
and they succeeded them, and 
dwelt in their stead. 



22. As he did to the children of 
Esau which dwelt in Seir, when he 
destroj'ed the Horims from before 
them; and they succeedcMi them, 
and dwelt in their stead, even unto 
this day. 

23 . And the Avims which dwelt 
in Hazarim, even unto Azzah, the 
Caphtorims, which came forth out 
of Gai>htor, destroyed them, and 
dwelt in their stead. 



489. It may be remembered that the Emims and 
Horites are mentioned in Genesis, as far back as the 
days of Abraham, and also the Zumims, which are 
probably the same as the Zamzummims. The res* 
idence of the Emims, there given, is Shaveh-Kiria- 
thaim, but here they are spoken of as the ancient in- 
habitants of Moab. Of course the country was not 
called Moab, till Moab or his descendants settled 
there, which was at a later period than the one re- 
ferred to in Genesis. The inference is, that Moab was 
formerly called by the other name, when the Emims 
dwelt there. Of the Horites, it is expressly said, in 
Genesis, as here, that their residence was Mt. Seir. 
We learn from another pass^e in Genesis, (ch. 36th,) 
that the place took its ancient name Seir, from a king 
of the country. We learn, from the same passage, 
that one of the descendants of Seir was Hori ; and 
hence we conclude that the name of the people was de- 
rived from him. Hence, too, Mt. Hor. 

490. The Zamzummims, or ancient inhabitants of the 
country where the children of Ammon afterwards had 
their residence, are very naturally associated with the 
others, both in Genesis and here, as being not far sep- 
arated, and all having the same reputation as men of 
gigantic stature. It may be observed, also, that, 
though the passage in Genesis does not call these na- 
tions or tribes giants^ as does the passage in Deuter- 
onomy, yet they are spoken of in connection with the 
Ilephaims, a word that means giants, and that should 
probably have been so translated in that passage. 
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491. The Hebrews were thirty-eiglit years between 
Eadesh and the brook Zered. This is easy to be 
Bcen ; for all the events we are now noticing took 
place in the fortieth year from Egypt. And the trans- 
actions at E[adesh, and before they came there, we 
have before seen, are all included in two years or less. 
Of course the reference is to the transactions at £ar 
desh, the Jirst timCy and not to recent eyents at the 
same place that belong only a few months back. 

492. The last clause of the twelfth verse, seems to 
be an addition, put in at a later day, when the Israel- 
ites had conquered the country, which the Lord gave 
to them. It could not have been written before the 
conquest of Canaan. 

l^e .children of Ammon, as well as of Moab, were 
descended from Lot, and on that account they were 
not to be molested. It is worthy of remark that when 
allusion is made to the early inhabitants of these coun- 
tries, the writer is careful to add, that they were ac- 
counted giants, an intimation that he does not vouch 
for the accuracy of the story. 

493. Hazerim is probably the same as Hazeroth, 
im being the masculine ending in Hebrew, and oth the 
feminine. The same place is thus denoted in a num- 
ber of passages. Hazeroth was one of the places 

Eassed through by the Hebrews ; and there having 
een no opposition, the probability is, that the Caph- 
torims were a jBriendly people. 

SECTION m.— Death of Aabon. 
NUMBERS XX. ^ 



83. IT And the children of Israel, 
§ven the whole congregation, jour- 
neyed from Kadesh unto Mount 
Hor. 

23. And the Lokd spake unto 
Hoses and Aaron in mount Uor, 
by tiie coast of the land of Edom, 
Baying, 

S4. Aaron shall be gathered unto 



the land which I have givoi unto 
the children of Israel, because ye 
rebelled against my word at the 
water of Meribah. 

25. Take Aaron and Eleaiar his 
son, and bring them up unto 
mount Hor; 

26. And strip Aaron of his gar- 
ments, and put them upon Heaiar 



his people; for he shalTnot enter into his son: and Aaron shall be gath- 
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er^d unio his people f and ahall die 
there. 

27. And Moses did as the Lord 
commanded : and they went up into 
mount Ilor, in the sight of all the 
congregation. 

28. And Moses stripped Aaron 
of his garments, and put them upon 



Eleazar his son: and Aaron died 

there in the top of the mount: and 
Moses and Eleazar came down from 
the mount. 

29. And when all the conffrep:a- 
tion saw that Aaron was dead they 
mourned for Aaron thirty days* 
even all the house of Israel. 



494. From Kadeeli they came to Mount Hor. 
Their direction was evidently south. Mount Hor was 
on the borders of Edom^ and may have been named 
from Hon, one of the early inhabitants of that country. 
Miriam, the sister of Aaron, had died in Kadesh ; and 
now Aaron dies in Mt. Hor, and his sacerdotal gar- 
ments are given to Eleazar, his son. 

495. Aaron was " gathered to his people,'* but he 
was not buried in any common sepulchre, with his 
people. Being gathered to his people, can mean noth- 
ing more nor less, than what we have suggested in 
other places — being gathered to his people in the 
other world — showing clearly that the Hebrews had, 
even then, some ideas of a future life, and of a reunion 
with the departed. 

496. Here it is said that Aaron died at Mt. Hor ; 
but in Deut. x. 6, he is said to have died at Mosera. 
We can explain this diflSculty by one single fact, that 
so often shows itself in these records. It is that the 
same place is called by different names, sometimes with 
slight modifications of meaning and sometimes without. 
Horeb and Sinai are the same, so Nebo and Pisgah ; 
and if the mountain where Moses died had two names, 
why not that Where Aaron died ? JPisgah, or Nebo, 
and Abarim, are sometimes spoken of in the same 
way ; but a careful examination will show that Abarim 
was a chain of mountains, or a mountainous region^ 
while Pisgah or Nebo was a peak in that region or 
range. If we suppose the same of Hor and Mosera, 
the diflSculty is removed. 

497. This interpretation, however, leaves another 
diflSculty unexplained, that is still more formidabl<^ 
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The Mosera, where Aaron is eaid, in one passage, to 
have died, is associated with very different names, and 
placed on a different part of the list, from those men-* 
tioned in connection with Mt. Hor. This difficulty 
may be removed by another obvious fact. We know 
that the same name is sometimes applied to a very ex* 
tensive region of country, and also to a single spot of 
that region ; as with us, New York is equally applica- 
ble to a state, and to a single city. With this view let 
us suppose that Mt. Hor, Uke Mt. Seir, denotes a large 
extent of country, as well as a single mountain. Then 
the other places joined with Mosera, as well as those 
spoken of in connection with Hor, may be all in that 
region of country denominated Mt. Hor. What con- 
firms this opinion, is, that one of the places mentioned 
along with Mosera, is Hor-hagdigad, which I suppose 
took its prefix from the name of the country, to distin- 
guish it from some other Hagidgad, not situated in 
this range. 

498. With this view it will follow that Aaron died 
at a place called Moseroth, in Num. xxxiii. 31, but Mo- 
sera, in Deut. x. 6. But his death is not mentioned 
on the regidar list of stations, till about the time they 
were to leave the region of Mt. Hor : and then, not 
being any part of the subject the author has in hand, 
the account is thrown in parenthetically. Another cir- 
cumstance that confirms this view, is, that the list in 
Numbers does not denote a straight route. We must 
bear in mind that the list records places in a line going 
north, till it comes to Kadesh ; and then the direction 
is south. If we^ bend this line, therefore, into its 
proper form, to accord with the above fact, we shall 
bring the spot where the two accounts place the death 
of Aaron, nearly or quite to the same locality, CjJI 
this locality Mosera in the singular, or Moseroth in the 
plural, (either being correct according to Hebrew 
usage,) and the region of country, Mt. Hor, as well 
perhaps, as the particular spot wnere Aaron died, and 
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every diffictilty of this passage, that has troubled mter- 
pretera so much, is removed. 

499. The above exposition prepares us to understand 
another difficulty that has embairasscd commentators. 
The passage in Deuteronomy makes the people to have 
come first to Bene-jaakan, and then to Mosera ; but in 
[Numbers they are said to CQme to Moseroth first, and 
then to Bene-jaakan. As these places must have been 
in the region of country through which they passed^ 
loth in going north and after they had turned to the 
south, it is very easy to see that they might have passed 
through as many as two of the places tvnce. This 
would of course reverse the order of passing those 
places. In other words, they would pass them in go- 
ing north, as one passage states, and in going south, as 
the other affirms. We would add, that what is called 
Bene-jaakan in one passage, is the same as ^^ children 
of Jaakan" in the other, (^Bene having the meaning 
ofchildren») 

500. And having got the key to unlock the true ex- 
position of these passages, we meet with numerous 
confirmations. We will mention one. It is certain 
that the list in Numbers xxxiii., does not mention a 
place but once, when, in some instances, we know that 
the same place was visited twice or more. The people 
we know, visited Kadesh soon after leaving Sinai. 
We know, too, that they were at Eladesh not long be- 
fore starting for Canaan, round the southern point of 
£dom. But the list gives the place but once, and that 
is in connection with their march to the south. Of 
course other places would be just as likely to be omit- 
ted, and for the same reason. Therefore, as we con- 
clude, having passed through Moseroth and Bene-jaak- 
an going one way, these places would not be named^ 
though visited, on their return route. 
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SECTION IV. — GoNTUOT with Arab. 

NUMBERS XXI. ] NUMBERS XXXHL 



40. And king Arad , the Gana- 
anite, which dwelt in the south, in 
the land of Canaan, heard of the 
coming of the children of IsraeU 



1. And when king Arad the Ca- 
naanite, which dwdft in the sonth, 
heard tell that Israel came by the 
way of the spies; then he fought 
against Israel, and took tome of 
them prisoners. 

2. And Israel vowed a tow unto 
the Lord, and said. If thou wilt 
indeed deliver this people into my 
hand, then I will uUerly destroy 
their cities. 

3. And the Lord hearkened to 
the voice uf Israel, and delivered 
np the Canaanites: and they utter- 
ly destroyed them and their cities: 
and he called the name of the place 
Hormah. 

501, The passage above from Numbers, chapter 
thirty-three, is a brief allasion to Arad, in comiection 
with the list of stations where the Israelites encanaped. 
It is just such allusion as we may suppose the author 
to have made, without iremembering, for the moment, 
that he had given an account of that transaction in an- 
other place, and which he at once breaks off, when that 
thought occurs to him. 

602. King Arad heard that Israel came by way of 
the spies. It was well remembered that the Israelites 
had been in this region before, and had sent spies into 
the country of the Canaanites. It was, therefore, pre- 
sumed that thev were here again, with a view to an- 
other attempt m the same direction. And I know not 
but we may regard them in the same way. We can 
give no good reason why they should be at Kadesh at 
this time, unless it was with the hope that some cir- 
cumstance might favor their passage into Canaan, by 
this direct route. The demonstrations made against 
them, however, on the part of the Canaanites, as well 
as the refusal of the people of Edom to let them pass 
through their country, determined them to take the 
route they finally resolved upon. 
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503. Why Arad should come out against them, after 
they had actually started on their southern route, we 
cannot say. But, as Mt. Hor was not far from Ka- 
desh, we may conclude that he could not have felt 
certain that they were about to take another route. 

Hormah is named as the place to which the Israelite 
arm^ was pursued on a former occasion, when the Ca- 
naanites were the victors. Numbers xiv. 45. In. the 
present instance, they appear to have attacked the He- 
brews south of that place, and to have been repulsed, 
and driven back to that point. 



SECTION v.— The Fiekt Sbbpents. 

NUMBERS XXL 



4. And they journeyed from 
mount Hor by the way of the Red 
sea, to compass the land of Edom: 
and the soul of the people was 
much discouraged because of the 
way. 

5. And the people spake against 
God, and against Moses, Wherefore 
have ye brought us up out of 
Egypt to die in the wilderness? for 
there is no bread, neither is there 
any water; and our soul loatheth 
tills light bread. 

6. Aiid the Lobd sent fiery ser- 
pents among the people, and they 
bit the people; and much people of 
Israel died. 

7. Therefore the people came to 



Moses^and said, We have sinned; 
for we have spoken against the 
Lord, and against thee; pray unto 
the LosD tlmt he take away the 
serpents from us. And Moses pray- 
ed for the people. 

8. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and 
set it upon a pole: and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that 
is bitten, when he looketh upon it, 
shall live. 

9. And Moses made a serpent of 
brass, and put it upon a pole: and 
it came to- pass, that if a serpent 
had bitten any man, when he be- 
held the serpent of brass, he lived. 



504. "By the way of the Eed Sea," does not mean 
that branch of the Ked Sea they had passed over, but 
another branch lying farther east. 

The fiery serpents were so called, probably, because 
of the pab^ i^tation and jnflaimnation occ»ioned by 
their bite. These serpents were animals of the coun- 
try, and are not to be understood as having been mi« 
raculously produced to punish the people. " Sovcrttl 
authors are of opinion that the serpents which bit tho 
Israelites were of the flying kind, and might he oiilkd 
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fiery by reason of their color. Herodotus informs ns 
that Arabia produced this sort of serpents, in great 
abundance ; and the time of the year wherein the Is^ 
raelites were under this calamity, wa£ in the season 
when these creatures were usually upon the wing to 
Txsit the neighboring and adjacent countries, and might 
now be directed into the camp of the Israelites."^ It 
is true their color may have given them the name, but 
the other interpretation seems more probable. 

505. The miracle consisted in their recovery from 
the cause here assigned. How much the &ith of those 
who were healed had to do in their recovery we cannot 
say. That their faith was essential, is plainly implied, 
since, without faith, they would not have availed ihem- 
selves of the remedy. And as we know that faith is a 
powerful agent, in such cases, we may put this mira- 
cle with the others we have had occasion to notice, 
where a natural cause intensified was made to work 
out the desired result. 



SECTION VI.— The Pboplb Advance to Moab. 



NUMBERS XXI. 



10. And the children of Israel i 
«et forward, and pitched in Oboth. 

11. And they journeyed from 
Oboth, and pitched at Ije-abarim, 
in the wilderness which is before 
Moab, toward the sun-rising. 

12. From thence they removed, 
and pitched in the valley of Zared. 

13. From thence they removed, 
and pitched on the otner side of 
Amon, which is in the wilderness 
that cometh out of the coasts of 
the Amorites; for Arnon is the 
border of. Moab, between Moab 
and the Amorites. 

14. Wherefore it is said in the 
book of the wars of the Lonp, What 
he did in the Red sea, and in the 
brooks of Amon. 

15. And at the stream of the 
brooks that goeth down to the 



dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon the 
border of Moab. 

16. And from thence they went 
to Beer: that is, the weU whereof 
the LoBD spake unto Moses, Gath- 
er the people together, and I will 
give them water. 

17. Then Israel san^ this song, 
Spring up, well; sing ye unto 
it: 

18. The princes digged the well, 
the nobloe of the people digged it, 
b^ the direction of the lawgiver, 
with their staves. And from the 
wilderness they went to Mattanah: 

19. And from Mattanah to Na- 
haliel; and from Nahaliel to Ba< 
moth; 

20. And from Bamoth in the 
valley, that is in the country of 
Moab, to the top of Pisgah, which 
looketh toward Josbimon. 



* Stackhouse. 
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606. It Is evident that the Hebrews had another 
book besides the record we now have, relating to the 
transactions &om Egypt to Canaan. This book seems 
to have been called "The Book of the Wars of the 
Lord ;" or, " What he did in the Eed Sea and in the 
Brooks of Amon ;" embracing die two extreme points 
of this journey of the Israelites, and including of course 
the intervening transactions. 

607. It is not a far fetched supposition that many of 
the transactions in the wilderness, especially such as 
are embraced in the long interval passed over in silence 
by the history we now have, may have been recorded 
in this book. K so, its name would lead us to infer, 
that the Hebrews had many battles with the surroimd- 
ing tribes and nations, during that period. And, in- 
deed, we can hardly account for their prowess during 
the last year of the forty, on any better supposition. 

608. In verse 16th, there is reference to a miracu- 
lous supply of water for the people. It may be the 
same as one of the other instances, either at Horeb or 
Kadesh ; or it may be one not before referred to. This 
last is more probable. The water is regarded as mi- 
raculously supplied, and yet the song seems to show 
that it was obtained by digging ; and the name Beer 
(well) would imply the same thing. It was probably 
both miraculously supplied and obtained by digging. 
It was not always withm the reach of human wisdom to 
tell, in that country, where water could be obtained, even 
by digging for it. The desired information being given 
by Deity, and the nobles acting up to the information, 
are the two things asserted in the above passage. 

SECTION Vn.— SmoN and Og ovekcomb. 



NUMBERS XXI. 

21. And Israel sent messengers 
unto Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
saying, 

22. Let me pass through thy 
land: we will not turn into the 
fields, or into the vineyards: we 



will not drink o/the iratera of the 1 in battle. 



DEUTERONOMY U. 

24. Rise ye up, take your jour- 
ney, and pass over the river Ar- 
non: behold, I have given into thy 
hand Sihon the Amorite, king of 
Heshbon, and his land: begin to 
possess it, and contend with him 
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trell; but ire wil) go along by the 
kinff 'b AtyA-way, until we be past 
thy Dorders. 

23. And Sihon would not sufier 
Israel to pass through his border; 
but Sihon gathered all his people 
together, and went out against Is- 
rael into the wilderness: and he 
oame to Jahaz, and fought against 
Israel. 

24. And Israel smote him with 
the edge of the sword, and possess- 
ed his land from Amon unto Jab- 
bok, even unto the children of Am- 
mon : for the border of the children 
of Ammon was strong. 

25. And Israel took all these cit- 
ies: and Israel dwelt in all the cit- 
ies of the Amorites, in licshbon, 
and in all the Tillages thereof. 

26. For Heshbon toos the city of 
ISihon the king of the Amorites, 
who had fought against the former 
kin^ of Moab, and taken aU hi^ 
land out of his hand, even unto 
Amon. 

27. Wherefore they that speak 
in proTcrbs BjjLy, Come into Hesh- 
bon, let the city of Sihon be built 
and prepared: 

28. For there is a fire gone out 
of Heshbon, a flame from the city 
of Sihon: it hath consumed Ar of 
Moab, and the lords of the high 
places of Amon. 

29. Woe to thee, Moab! thou art 
xmdone, people of Chemosh: he 
hath g^ven his sons that escaped, 
and his daughters, into captivity 
unto Sihon king of the Amorites. 

30. IVe have shot at them : Hesh- 
bon is perished even unto Dibon, 
and we have laid them waste even 
unto Nophah, which reacheih unto 
Medeba: 

31. Thus Israel dwelt in the land 
of the Amorites. 

32. And Moses sent to spy out 
Jaazer:and they took the villages 
thereof, and drove out the Amor- 
ites that were there 



25. This day will I begin to pat 
the dread of thee, and the fear of 
thee, upon the nations that are un- 
der the whole heaven, who shall 
hear report of thee, and shall trem- 
ble, and be in anguish because of 
thee. 

26. And I sent messengers out of 
the wilderness of Kedemoth, unto 
Sihon king of Heshbon, with words 
of peace, saying, 

27. Let me pass through thy 
land; I will go along by the high- 
way, I will neither turn unto the 
right hand, nor to the left, 

28. Thou shalt sell me meat for 
money, that I may eat; and give 
me water for money , that I may 
drink: only I will pass through on 
my feet. 

29. (As the children of Esau 
which dwelt in Seir, and the Moab- 
ites which dwelt in Ar, did unto 
me;) until I shall pskss over Jor- 
dan, into the land which the Lord 
our God giveth us. 

30. But Sihon king of Heshbon 
would not let us pass by him; for 
'the LoBD thy God hardened his 
spirit, and made his heart obsti- 
nate, that he might deliver him in- 
to thy hand, as appear eth this day. 

31. And the Lord said unto me^ 
Behold, r have b^un to give Si- 
hon and his land before thee: b^in 
to possess, that thou mayest inherit 
his land. 

32. Then Sihon came out against 
us, he and all his people, to fight 
at Jahaz. 

33. And the Lord our God de- 
livered him before us, and we 
smote him , and his sons, and all 
his people. 

34. And we took all his cities at 
that time, and utterly destroyed 
the men, and the women, and the 
little ones, of every city; we left 
none to remain; 

35. Only the cattle we took for 
a preyuuto ourselves, and the spoil 
of the cities which we took. 

36. From Aroer, which is by the 
brink of the river of Amon, and 
from the city that is by the river, 
aven unto Gileada, there was not 
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one city too strong for ns: thd 
Lo£Dour God delivered all unto 
us: 

37. Only unto the land of the 
children of Ammon thou earnest 
not, nor unto any place of the rir- 
er Jabbok, nor unto the cities in 
the mountains, nor unto whatso- 
ever the Lord our God forbade us. 

609. It seems that the people of Israel had now gone 
entirely round the south part of Edom, and the coun- 
try of Moab, or at least, so as not to pass through the 
settled portions of the country ; and they now occupy 
a position near to the Amorites. The country of the 
j^^orites was separated from Moab by the river Ar- 
non, though formerly Moab held that portion north of 
the river as well as south, and it was even then called 
IMoab, though held by another people. 
. 510. Those that speak in •proverbs were the poets of 
tliose days. We have here a specimen of their poetry. 
It is the same as poetry everywhere, though it does 
not employ the forms of modem authors in this depart- 
ment of literature. For localities, see the chapter on 

Geography- 
fill. Chemosh, here mentioned in connection with 

Moab, was an idol of that country. " There can be 
little doubt that part of the religious services performed 
to Chemosh, as to Baal-peor, consisted in revelry and 
drunkenness, obscenities and impurities of the grossest 
kinds." Indeed, the same may be said of most of pa- 
gan deities. 

612. The glory of Israel was now about to dawn. 
It is obvious that Sihon, king of the Amorites, was a 
powerful prince. He had fought against the former 
king of Moab and had taken from him an extensive 
region of country ; — all north of Amon, as far as the 
river Jabbok. To conquer and subdue this king would, 
therefore, strike terror into the surrounding nations, 
and thus prepare the way, in a signal and remarkable 
manner, for the conquest of Canaan. 

518. Though Moses was divinely assured that he 
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should conquer Sihon, and take possession of his cotm- 
try, he did not feel at liberty to advance at once upon 
him. On the contrary, he sends a message to him and 
proposes to pass through the land on the most direct 
route, and to pay for whatever accommodations he 
might receive at their hands. The proposition Tva^ a 
fair one, but it was not acceded to. Why should it 
have been ? The Amorites had no reason to regard 
the Hebrews in any other light than as invaders of the 
land. They knew nothing of any divine promise to 
give them the land of Canaan. They could know 
nothing of it. They had every reason to distrust their 
pretensions and their promises. Or, if they had any 
knowledge of the purpose of the Hebrews to go, as by 
divine permission, and possess Canaan, it would not 
improve their opinion of them. For it may be well to 
remark, that this nation of the Amorites was the prin- 
cipal one in the land, so that, not unfrequently, all the 
innabitants of Canaan are called by that name. It 
will be remembered, too, that a collision had taken 
place, on a small scale, between the Amorites and the 
Hebrews at Kadesh ; and the success of that {ribe, on 
that occasion, may have increased their confidence in 
themselves, at the same time that it would lead them 
to distrust any promises coming firom that people. 

514. It may be added here, that there was no access 
to Canaan that could be made available, except through 
this country. They could not pass through Moab, nor 
Edom ; for they were not permitted to molest those 
nations, on account of an ancient aflSnity with them. 
They must not go through the country of Ammon, that 
lay farther nortn, for a smiilar reason. This country, 
therefore, of the Amorites, between Amon and Jab- 
bok, was the only place over which they must pass. 
And this was the most difficult to conquer. The Amor- 
ites were the most powerful nation in that part of the 
world. Still the Hebrews did conquer this country. 
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NUMBERS XXI. * 

33. And they turned, and went 
up by the -way of Bashan : and Og 
the king of Bashan went out against 
thenx, he and all his people, to the 
battle at Edrei. 

34. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
8es» Fear him not: for I have de- 
livered him into thy hand, and all 
his people, and his land ; and thou 
slialt do to him as thou didst unto 
Sihoti king of the Amorites, which 
dwelt at Heshbon. 

35. So they smote him, and his 
sons, and all his people, until there 
-was none left him alive: and they 
poseeesed his land. 



DEUTERONOMY HI. 

1. Then we turned, and went up 
the way to Bashan: and Og the 
king of Bashan came out against 
us, he and all his people, to battle 
at Edrei. 

2. And the Loed stdd unto me. 
Fear him not: for I will deliver 
him, and all his people, and his 
land into thy hana ; and thou shalt 
do unto him as thou didst unto Si- 
hon kins of the Amorites, which 
dwelt at Heshbon. 

3. So the LoBD our God delivered 
into our hands 0^ also, the king of 
Bashan, and all his people: and we 
smote him, until none was left to 
him remaining. 



515. The conquest of Bashan is, in both passages, 
introduced by the remark, " they turned and went up 
the way to Bashan." It would appear, then, that Ba- 
shan lay a little one side of their direct course, and in 
a higher region of country. Some intimations, besides 
those here given, seem to place this country farther 
east than the country of Sihon. The latter appears to 
have extended along the valley of the Jordai^ from 
Amon to Jabbok, Farther east, and in a higher coun- 
try, lay the kmgdom of Bashan ; and north, lay the 
land of Gilead and of Ammon. 

Here follows a general statement relating to both the 
kings they had subdued. 

DEUTERONOMY ICE. 



4. And we took all his cities at 
that time; there was not a city 
which we took not from them, 
threescore cities, all the re^on of 
Argob, the kingdom of Og in Ba- 
shan. 

5. All these cities toere fenced 
with high walls, gates, and bars, 
beside unwalled towns a great 
many. 

6. And we utterly destroyed them 
as we did unto Sihon king of Hesh- 
bon, utterly destroying the men, 
women, and children of eTery city. 

7. But all the catUe, and loe 



spoil of the cities, we took for a 
prey to ourseWes. 

8. And we took at that time ouC 
of the land of the two kings of th^ 
Amorites, the land that wa on 
this side of Jordan, from the rirer 
of Amon unto mount Ilormon : 

9. ( Which Hermon the Bidonl- 
anscalt Sirion: aod the Amoritef 
call it Shenlr:) 

10. AU the cities of the plain, 
and all Gilead, and all BaMhan, un- 
to Salehah and Edrei, cities of tha 
Idngdom of Og in Bashan: 

11. For only Og klug^of Batban 
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remained of the Tenmant of giante: vxu the length thereof, and four 

behold, his bedstead was a bedstead cubits the breadth of it, after the 

of iron : is it not in Rabbath of the oubit of a man. 
children of AmmonT nine cubits 

516. The bedstead of the king may be mentioned as 
indicative of his size ; but another explanation is pos- 
sible, and it seems to us more probable. Kin^ are not 
without their weak points ; and we can easily conjeo- 
ture, that some such may have desired to be referred 
to, in after times, as men of great stature. And with 
this view, they may have occupied bedsteads much 
larger than was required for their accommodation, and 
to have them made of iron, not so much for strength 
as for durability and permanence* 

517, This country has been visited by modem travel- 
lers, who tell us that the whole country abounds in ruins. 
Burckhardt says, "The ruins of Elealeh, Heshbon, Me- 
on, Medeba, Dibon, Aroer, still subsist to illustrate the 
history of the sons of Israel," Mount Nebo was com- 
pletely barren when Burckhardt passed over it, and 
the site of the ancient city had not been ascertained. 
*^None of the ancient cities of Moab now remain, as 
tenanted by men* But the most populous and fertile 
province in Europe, especially any situated in the in- 
terior of a country like JVioab, is not covered so thickly 
with towns, as Moab is plentiful in ruins, deserted and 
desolate though now it be. Burckhardt enumerates 
about fifty rumed sites within its boundaries, many of 
them extensive. In general, they are a broken down 
and undistinguishable mass of ruins, and many of them 
have not been closely inspected* But, in some instan- 
ces, there are the ruins of temples, sepulchral monu- 
ments, the ruins of edifices constructed of very large 
stones, (in one of which buildings some of the stones 
are twenty feet in length, and so broad that one con- 
stitutes the thickness of the wall,) traces of hanging 
gardens, entire columns, lying on the ground, three 
^et in diameter, and fragments of smaller columns, 
and many cisterns out of the rock*"* 

* Encyclopedia of SeUgions Knowledge, Hxi, Moab. 
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518. The land of Ammon, mentioned in connection 
i?vith Moab, was anciently no less distinguished, and in 
the lapse of ages has shared the same fate. Yohiey 
says ^^ that in the immense plains of Hauran, rains are 
continually to be met with ; and what is said of its ac- 
tual fertility corresponds with the idea given of it in 
the Hebrew Scriptures." " It is evident," says Burck- 
hardt, "that the whole country must have been ex- 
tremely well cultivated, in order to have afforded sub- 
sistence to the inhabitants of so many towns," as are 
now visible only in their ruins. 

SECTION Vin.— Balak and Balaam. 

NUMBERS XXU. 



1. And tlie cluldren of Israel set 
forward, and pitched in the plains 
of Moab, on this side Jordan by 
Jericho. 

2. And Balak, the son of Zip- 
por, saw all that Israel had done to 
the Amorites. 

3. And Moab was sore afraid of 
the people, because they were 
many: and Moab was distressed 
because of the children of Israel. 

4. And Moab said unto the el- 
ders of Midian, Now shall this 
company lick up all that are round 
about us, as the ox licketh up the 
grass of the field. And Balak, the 
son of Zippor, was king of the 
Moabites at that time. 

5. Hesent messengers, therefore, 
unto Balaam, the son of Beor, to 
Pethor, which U by the river of the 
land of the children of his people, 
to call him, saying. Behold, there 
18 a people come out from Egypt: 
behold, they cover the face of the 
earth, and they abide over against 
xne. 

6. Come now, therefore, I pray 
thee, curse me this people, for they 
an too mighty for me: peradv en- 
tare I shall prevail, that we may 
smite them, and that I may drive 
them out of the land: for I wot 
that he whom thou blessest U bless- 
ed, and he whom thou cursest U 
enrsed. 



7. And the elders of Moab, and 
the elders of Midian, departed with 
the rewards of divination in their 
hand: and they came unto Balaam, 
and spake unto him the words of 
Balak. 

8. And he siud unto them. Lodge 
here this night, and I will bring 
you word again, as the Lord shall 
speak unto me : And the princes of 
Moab abode with Balaam. 

9. And God came unto Balaam, 
and said. What men are these with 
thee? 

10. And Balaam said unto God, 
Balak, the son of Zippor, king of 
Moab, hath sent unto me, saying, 

11. Behold, there is a people 
come out of Egypt, which covereth 
the face of the earth; come now, 
curse me them: peradventure I 
shall be able to overcome them, 
and drive them out. 

12. And God said unto Balaam, 
Thou shalt not go with them; thou 
Shalt not curse the people: for 
they are blessed. 

13. And Balaam rose up in the 
morning, and said unto the princes 
ofBalak, Getyou into your land: 
for the Lord refaseth to give me 
leave to go with you. 

14. And the princes of Moab 
rose up. and they went unto Balak 
and said, Balaam refofleth to oome 
with u& 
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15. And Balak sent y^ again | Balak would give me his house tall 
princes, more and more honorable ; of silTer and gold, I oannot ^o be- 
yond the word of the Lord my 
God, to do less or more. 

19. Now, therefore, I pray yoii» 
tarry ye here also this night, that 
I may know what the IiOBJD will 
say unto me more. 

20. And God came nnto Balaam 
at night, and said nnto him. If the 
men come to call thee, rise up, and 
go with them; but yet the word 
which I shftll say unto thee, that 
shalt thou do. 



than they. 

16. And they oame to Balaam, 
and said to him. Thus saith Balak, 
the son of Zippor, Let nothing, I 
pray thee, hinder thee from com- 
ing unto me: 

17. For I will promote thee unto 
▼ery great honour, and I will do 
whatsoe-ver thuu sayest unto me: 
come, therefore, I pray thee, curse 
me this people. 

18. And Balaam answered and 
said unto the serrants of Balak, If 



619. One of the. things we learn from this narrative, 
is the nature of the pagan religion, in respect to cer- 
tain features here brought to yiew. Balaam was ob- 
viously a great prophet among the pagans of that 
country ana time. His reputation had extended far 
from his own land. And when Balak sought for his 
influence against Israel, he did it plainly in accordance 
with the prevailing convictions of the people over 
whom he roled, and the usual custom of the surround- 
ing nations in such cases* Such prophets could evi- 
dently be bought and sold. They could be hired to 
make any announcement that should be desired, pro- 
vided a sufficient bribe were offered. The whole trans- 
action shows this. This was what Balak expected; 
and his expectations were based on the prevailing prac- 
tice. That such predictions had any foundation in 
truth, Balak did not probably believe ; but he knew 
that the effect of any contest he might have with the 
Hebrews would depend greatly on the nature of the 
prediction; since it would assure or discourage his 
people, according to its character as favorable or un- 
favorable. And judging his enemies, according to the 
same standard, as he naturally would, he knew that if 
a prophet, so distinguished as Balaam, were to pro- 
nounce a curse upon Israel, it would tend to dampen 
their ardor, in proportion as it encouraged and strength- 
ened his own people. It was with JBalak, probaoly, 
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nothiBg more than a wise stroke of policy, but with 
the people (and perhaps with him,) it was a divine ar- 
rangement, in which they were to place implicit confi- 
dence. 

620. Whether he was honest and true to his convic-^ 
tions, or whether he was false and deceptive, we can 
not positively say. We incline to the belief that he 
was not honest. That he did not allow himself to be 
bribed by Balak, is not opposed to this view. He may 
have expected a greater good from some other source. 
Either he believed that the children of Israel would 
reward him for the blessing he pronounced upon them, 
or he expected to increase his reputation, and derive a 
corresponding benefit from other sources and at other 
times. And, besides, he had very good grounds for 
expecting the success of the Israelites. They had just 
overcome two of the most powerfiil kings in all that 
part of the world ; one of whom, in a strife with Moab, 
on a former occasion, had been the conqueror ; and it 
was natural to conclude that the Israelites who had 
triumphed over the conqueror of Moab, would not be 
beaten by Moab herself. 

NUMBERS XXTT. 



21. And Balaam rose up in the 
morning, and saddled his ass, and 
went with the princes of Moab. 

22. And God's anger was kin- 
dled because he went; and the an- 
gel of the LoBD stood in the way 
for an adversary against him. Now 
he was riding upon his ass, and 
his two servants were with him. 

23. And the ass saw the angel of 
the Lord standing in the way, and 
his sword drawn m his hand: and 
the ass turned aside out of the way, 
and went into the field: and Ba- 
laam smote the ass, to turn her 
into the way. 

24. But the angel of the Lord 
stood in a path of the Tineyards, 
a wall being on this side, ana a wall 
on that eide. 



25. And when the ass saw the 
angel of the Lord, she thrust her- 
self unto the wall, and crushed 
Balaam's foot against the wall; 
and ho smote her again. 

26. And the angel of the Lord 
went further, and stood in a nar^ 
row place, where was no way to 
turn, either to the right hand or to 
the left. 

27*. And when the ass saw the 
angel of the Lord, she feU down 
under Balaam; and Balaam's an- 
ger was kindled, and he smote tho 
ass with a staff. 

28. And the Lord opened the 
mouth of the ass; and she said un- 
to Balaam, What have I done unto 
thee, that thou hast smitten me 
^these three times? 
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thee, because iky way is iJarf eB i 

before me; 

33. And the ass saw me, asA 
turned from me these three limts; 
unless she had turned from me, 
surely now also I had slain thee, 
and saved her olive. 

34. And Balaam said unto the 
angel of the Lobd, I ha^e sinned; 
fbr I knew not that thou stoodeBt 
in the way against me: now there- 
fore, if it displease thee, I will g^ 
me back again. 

35. And the angel of the Lobo 
said unto Balaam, Go with the 
men : but only the word that I AaS. 
speak unto tiiee, that thoa shalt 
speak. So Balaam went with the 
princes of Balak. 



And Balaam mid unto the 
ass. Because thou hast mocked me; 
I would there were a sword in my 
hand, for now would I kill thee. 

30. And the ass sud unto Ba- 
laam, Am not I thine ass, upon 
which thou hast ridden ever smoe 
/iMM thine unto this dayT was I 
ever wont to do so unto thee? 
And he said, Nay. 

31. Then the Lord opened the 
•yes of Balaam, and he saw the 
•ngd of the LoBD standing in the 
way, and his sword drawn in his 
hand; and he bowed down his 
head, and fell flat on his tkce, 

32. And the angel of the Lobd 
•ud unto him. Wherefore hast thou 
■mitten thine ass these three times? 
Behold, I went out to withstand 

621. The story of Balaam's ass that spake, has been 
the occasion of much reproach to the Scriptures witb 
no just reason therefor. We place the same confidence 
in the story, that we do in his predictions. They are 
all of a piece. The whole is a fabrication by the 
prophet himself. Moses had no means of knowing 
what Balaam had seen, except as he got it from Ba- 
laam himself; and the latter would relate whatever 
might serve his purpose. Besides, we do not feel quite 
certain that Moses did not believe in the divine inspira- 
tion of the heathen prophets, or some of them ; and, if 
80, he would be very likely to believe this of Balaam, 
since the general import of that prediction was highly 
favorable to the success of his people, and was indeed 
in harmony with the divine promise. And if he had 
any confidence in its truth and divine authority, he 
would not be likelv, at this critical moment, when his 
people needed all the encouragement it afforded, to de- 
ny Its truth, or throw any doubts upon the prophet's 
(Statements. 

622. One or two other things may be added here. 
I am not quite certain that we rightly understand Ba- 
laam himself. I am not sure but we do him injustice, 
without any good reason for so doing. As Balaam esr 
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pressly tells us that his predictions were obtained in 
dreams, visions and trances, it is not improbable that 
the matter of the ass, was a part of a vision, and not 
intended as a literal occurrence. Any view, we can 
take of it has its difficulties, more, probably, for the 
i^ant of some explanation from the prophet himself, than 
fi*om any other cause ; but as this we cannot have, we 
must content ourselves with such inferences only as the 
recorded facts and circumstances may seem to war- 
rant. 

523. It may be added that Moses himself does not at 
last seem to have regarded Balaam in any other light 
than as an imposter, for, when he conquered that country, 
Salaam the prophet, shared the fate of the rest of his 
enemies. Ajid that he was the instigator of the plan 
of seducing the Israelites from their integrity, by the 
lewd practices connected with their idolatrous worship, 
is expressly stated — a circumstance that was well fit* 
ted to throw suspicion upon his pretensions to a divine 
commission. So Moses seems to have regarded him, 
at last, if not from the first. 

524. We have been accustomed to charge the narra- 
rative vdth a contradiction and an absurdity, that 1 
suspect does not belong to it. Balaam appears to say, 
that the Lord told him to go with the men that Balak 
had sent to him, and then to add, that the Lord was 
angry with him because he went. The translators so 
understood the passage. But there is some reason for 
believing that the sense is slightly different. The pro- 
noun he here used before went^ is not commonly ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew, but is inferred from the form of 
the verb, and the nature of the sentence. But when it 
%$ expressed, there is som^ special emphasis required. 
Here the pronoun is used, in the original. As much 
as to say ^^ because, he went." The meaning seems to 
be, because he went himself, or went without waiting* 
for a special influence to move him to go. 

Balaam means to make his visit to !Balak apparently 
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•0 divine as possible. And hence, after God had per- 1 
mitted him to go, he makes God to be angry at him, 
because he did not wait for a special divine influence 
in that direction. At last, he gets the requisite infia- 
ence, and proceeds. 

KUMBEBS XlIL NUMBERS 



36. And when BaUk heard that 
Balaam was come, he went out to 
meet him unto a city of Moab, 
which ii in the borders of Amon, 
which it in the utmost coast. 

37. And Balak said unto Balaam, 
Did I not earnestly send unto thee 
to call thee? wherefore comest thou 
not unto me? am I not able indeed 
to promote thee to honor? 

38. And Balaam said unto Balak, 
IiO, I am come unto thee: have I 
now any power at all to say any 
thing ? the word that God putteth 
in my mouth, that shall I speak. 

39. And Balaam went with Ba- 
lak, and they came onto Kirjath- 
hnzoth. 

40. And Balak offered oxen and 
•heep, and sent to Balaam, and to 
the princes that were with him. 

41. And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that Balak took Balaam, 
and brought him up in the high 
places of Baal, that thence he 
might see the utmost part of the 
people. 



1. And Balaam said onto BaUk, 
Build me here seven altars, aod 
prepare me here seven oxen and 
seven rams. 

2. And Balak did as Balaam had 
spoken; and Balak and Balaua 
offered on every altar, a bullock 
and a ram. 

3. And Balaam «ud unto Balak, 
Stand by the burnt offering, and I 
will go: peradventure the Lord 
will come to meet me: and whatso- 
ever he sheweth me I will tell thee. 
And he went to an hiirh place. 

4. And God met Balaam; and 
he said unto him, I have prepared 
seven altars, and I have offisred ap- 
on every altar a bollock and » 
ram. 

5. And the Lobd put a word in 
Balaam's mouth, and sud, Retani 
unto Balak, and thus thou ehBlt 
speak. 

6. And he returned unto him, 
nnd, lo, he stood by his burnt-sac- 
rifice, he, and all the princes of 
Moab. 



525. It is obyious that such prophets as Balaam, were 
held in very high esteem. Hence Balak not onlj 
sends the rewards of divination in abundance, but 
he sends by the hand of the most^ renowned of his offi- 
cers. And when he hears that the prophet is coining, 
he goes out to meet him and to escort him to the capi- 
tal of the country. The high places of Baal, the altar 
with the offering of a certain kind and number of 
animals, and the curse or blessing announced in poetic 
form — all tend to reveal paganism to us. 

God met Balaam. So Balaam said ; and on the 
same authority we are to believe that God put into the 
mouth of the prophet what he was to say. 
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7. IT And he took xip his parable, 
cLsd said, Balak the king of Moab 
l^ath brought me from Aram, out 
of the mountaiDS of the east, say 
'ing^ Come, curse me Jacob; and 
oome defy Israel. 

8. How shall I curse, whom God 
liath not cursed 7 or how shall I 
<3lefH^ whom the Lord hath not de- 
fied? 

9. For from the top of the rocks 
X see him, and from the hills I be- 
liold him : lo, the people shall 
dwell alone, and shall not be reck- 
oned among the nations. 

10. Who can count the dust of 
Jacob, and the number of the 
fourth part of Israel T Let me die 



the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his. 

11. And Balak said unto Ba- 
laam, What hast thou done unto 
meT I took thee to curse mine en- 
emies, and, behold, thou hast 
blessed them altogether, 

12. And he answered and said* 
Must I not take heed to speak that 
which the Lobd hath put in my 
mouth. 

13. And Balak said unto him. 
Come, I pray thee, with me unto 
another place, from whence thou 
mayest see them: thou shalt see 
but the utmost part of them, and 
shalt not see them all; and curao 
me them from thence. 



526. That there is any thing, in the language of 
Balaam's prediction, that entitles it to the claim of di- 
vine inspiration, we confess oiirself unable to see. It 
is expressed in general terms, and not a few of them 
admitting of different constructions. In a word, the 
prediction is like all pagan oracles, that were so ex-* 
pressed as to be sure of fiilfilment, whatever might 
occur. 

627. The most definite and intelligible parts, are 
made up &om what he knew of the Israelites, and 
what it was easy to guess concerning them. That 
they were a people that " should dwell alone " and 
*^not be reckoned among the niations," was plain to be 
seen. Their prominent peculiarities, both of belief, 
and religious observances, were such as to render it 
impossible for them to mix with other nations, and 
stiU retain a separate existence. That the Israelites 
were numerous, every body could see ; and the state- 
ment of this fact did not require inspiration. 

NUMBEBS XXm. 



14. IT And he brought him into 
the field of Zophim, to the top of 
Pisgah and built seven %ltar8, and 
ofimd a buUook and a ram on every 
altar. 



19. And he said unto Balak, 
Stand here by thy* burnt-offering 
while I meet the LORD yonder. 

16. And the Lobd met Balaam, 
and put a Void in his month* and 
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nid, Oo aguB onto Balak, and say 
thus. 

17. And when he eame to him, 
behold,, he stood by his bnmt-of- 
ftring, and the prinoee of Moab 
with him. And Balak said unto 
him. What hath the Lobd spoken T 

IfiL And he took np his parable, 
and said. Rise up 3a]ak, and hear; 
hearken unto me, thou son of Zip- 
por: 

19. God is not a man, that he 
should lie; neither the son of man, 
that he should repent ; hath he said, 
and shall he not do it ? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it 
good? 

SO, Behold, I haye recttved com^ 
mandment to bless: and he hath 
blessed, and I cannot reverse it. 

21. He hath not beheld iniquity 
ia Jacob, neither hath he seen per- 
Terseness in Israel: the Lord his 



God U with him, and tb» eheut of 

a king ts among lliem. 

32. God brought tliem out of 
Sgypt: he hath as it w^re tlie 
strength of an unioom. 

23. Surely there is no ^ichaDt* 
ment against Jacob, neitiier is 
there any divination against Isra- 
el: according to this time it sh&II 
be said of Jacob and of Israd, 
What hath God wrought 7 

24. Behold, the people shall rise 
up as a great lion, and lift up him- 
self as a young lion : he shall not 
lie down until he eat qf the prey, 
and drink the blood of the slain. 

29- % And Balak said unto Bs- 
laam. Neither curse them at all, 
nor bless them at alL 

26. But Balaam answered and 
said unto Balak, Told not I thee, 
saying. All that the Loan apeaketh, 
that I must do 7 



528. That God had not seen iniquity among the Is- 
raelites, is here stated without a knowledge of the 
&cta of their past history. That Israel should drink 
the blood of the slain, if that denote conquest, which it 
may, or may not, it requires no superior wisdom to 
announce. It was what they had just been doing on a 
large scale, as Balaam very well knew. 

NUMBEB8 XXin, 

S7. V And Balak said unto Ba- 
laam, Come, I pray thee, I will 
brinff thee unto another place: 
peradTenture it will please Goa 
that thou mayest curse me them 
flrom thence. 

28. And Balak brought Balaam 
unto the top of Peor, that looketh 
toward Jeshimon* 
. IK). And Balaam said unto Balak, 
Build me here seyen altars, and 
prepare me here seven bullocks 
and seyen rams. 

30. And Balak did as Balaam 
had said, and offered a bullock and 
a ram on ^very altar. 
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1. And when Balaam saw that it 
'^"aaed the Lobd to bless Israel* 



he went not, as at other times, to 
seek for enchantments, but he set 
his &ce toward the wilderness. 

2. And Balaam lifted up his 
eyes, and he saw Israel abiding 
in his tents, according to their 
tribes; and the Spirit of God came 
upon him, 

3. And he took up his parable, 
and said, Balaam the son of Beor, 
hath said, and the man whose eyes 
are open hath said; 

4. He hath said, which heard the 
words of God, which saw the vision 
of the Almighty, falling into a 
trance but having his eyes open: 

5. How goodly are thy tents, 
Jacob 1 and thy tabernacles, Is- 
rael! 

6. As the yalleysy are they spread 
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^rth, M eardens by the riTer'sito corse mine enemies, and, behold, 
side, as the trees of lign-aloes thou hast altogether blessed ihem 
'^hich the LOBD hath planted, an</ 
B cedar trees beside the wnters. 

7. He shall pour the water out of 
is bucket, and his seed shall be in 

xnany waters, and his kin^ shall 
l>e higher than Ajeae, and his king- 
clom shall be exalted. 

8. God brought him forth *out of 



these three times. 

11. Therefore, now flee thou to 
thy place: I thought to promote 
thee unto great honor; but lo, the 
Lord hath kept thee back from 
honor. 

12. And Balaavi said unto Balak, 
Spake I not also to thy messen* 



Xgypt : he hath as it were the gers, which thou sentest unto me» 
strength of an unicorn : he shall eat ' saying. 



lip the nations his enemies, and 13. If'Balak would giye me his 



snail break their bones, and pierce 
them through with his arrows. 
9. He couched, he lay down as a 



house fUll of silver and gold, I 
cannot go beyond the command- 
ment of the Lord, to do either 



lion, and as a great lion; who shall' good or bad of mine own mind: 
0tir him up! Blessed is he that|6tf< what the Lord saith, that will 



bleseth thee, and cursed m he that 
curseth thee. 

10. IT And Balak's angor was 
kindled against Balaam, and he 
smote his hands together: and Ba- 



IspeakT 

14. And now, behold, I go nnto 
my pe«jple; come thertfore andl 
will advertise thee what this peo- 
ple shall do to thy people in the 



lak said unto Balaam, I called thee i latter days. 

629. Balaam did not go as at other times to seek en* 
cbantments. It was not neccessary. He had plainly 
committed himself in favor of the Hebrews, and he 
might advance at once to the announcement of his 
predictions* 

All he says in favor of the prowess of the Israelites, 
is no more than a reasonable presumption &om what 
they had already accomplished. We admire his po- 
etry, but we can see no grounds for believing that it 
was prompted by the spirit of God. 

530. The reference to his eyes bein^ open, was to 
iissure us that he was speaking by divme inspiration, 
and not from any dreams he might have had, indicar 
ting the facts whue he was asleep. We may conclude 
that the predictions put forth by such men, were of 
different kinds, according as they were taken from 
their dreams asleep, or from trances brought upon 
them in their wakeftd hours. The predictions, here 
alluded to, are put forth as of the highest order, hav- 
ing been given m the most reliable form. 
. It is understood by some that having his eyes open. 
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allndea to the opening of his eyes to see the angel iiiai 
had appeared to him in the way. Others suppose he 
meant to state, that his eyes were open to the true po- 
sition of the Hebrews ; and therefore he could predict 
only what he saw as true respecting them. We still 
prefer our own opinion expressed above* 

NUMBEBS XXIV. 

15. And he took up his para- 
' ble, and said, Balaam the son of 

Beor hath sai^l, and the man whose 
eyes are open hath said : 

16. He hath said, which heard 
the words of God, and knew the 
knowledge of the Most High, 
which saw the vision of the Al- 
mighty fidling into a trance^ but 
having his eyes open ; 

17. I shall see him, bat not now; 
I shall behold him, but not nieh; 
there shall come a Star out of Ja- 
cob, a Sceptre shall rise out of Is- 
zael, and shall smite the comers 
of Moab, and destroy all the chil- 
dren of Sheth. 

18. And Edom shall be a posses- 
sion: Seir also shall be a posses- 
sion for his enemies: and Israel 
shall do valiantly. 

19. Out of Jacob shall come he 
that shall have dominion, and 
shall destroy him that remaineth 
of the city. 

631. It is admitted on all hands, that there is a good 
deal of ambiguity in this prediction. Can any man, in 
his senses, doubt that the ambiguity was intentional? 
What is it that was to smite Sie borders of Moab ? 
There arc two antecedents — the star that was to arise 
out of Jacob, and the sceptre that was to rise out of 
Israel. The smiting of a star might be very different 
from the smiting of a sceptre. 

532. Indeed the passage may denote something 
good, as coming upon Moab, or it may denote some- 
thing bad. If it denote the latter, it may signify only 
an attack on the borders of the country, or it may sig- 
nify its subjugation. Besides, whatever should be^ 



20. And when he looked on Am- 
alek, he took up his parable, ami 
said, Amalek was the first of the 
nations, but his latter end shall bt 
that he perish for ever. 

21. And he looked on the Een- 
ites; and took up his parable, and 
said. Strong is thy dwelling- 
place, and thou puttest thy not 
in a rock: 

22. Nevertheless, the Eenite 
shall be wasted, until Ashur shall 
carry thee away captive. 

23. And he took up his parable, 
and said, Alas ! who sluJl liTe 
when God doeth this T 

24. And ships shall come firom 
the coast of Chittim, and shall af 
fliot Ashur, and shall afflict £ber, 
and he shall also perish for erer. 

25. And Balaam rose up, and 
went and returned unto his place; 
and Balak also went his way. 
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TSf oab, was to befall " all the children of Sheth." And 
^vv^ho is Sheth, or what is it ? It may denote a city ; 
and its children may mean its inhabitants ; or it may 
denote a person, and his children will then mean his 
descendants. Perhaps there is a reference to Seth, 
one of the sons of Adam, who is also called Sheth. 
Then it will follow that what was to befall Moab, was 
to befall the whole human race ; for none but the chil- 
dren of Seth were preserved from the flood ; and of 
course, in Balaam's day, the children of Seth must 
mean all mankind. It was then quite safe for Balaam 
to predict that some calamity would fall upon Moab ; 
of the same kind with that which should fall on all 
others of the human race. But the word here used 
for destroy is ambiguous ; and hence some interpret- 
ers understand it m a good sense, and. some m a 
bad sense. Did not Balaam know it could be so con* 
strued ? • 

688. He tells us that Amalek should perish forever. 
This could be safely predicted, so long as no time 
is given when it should be done. Edom was to be a 

Jossession, but when was this to be ? Was not Israel 
imself to be apossession of his enemies sometime ? 
534. The Kenite here may mean a branch of 
the Edomites, or a branch of the Midianites ; but what 
should befall them, and when, we are not definitely in- 
formed. Whatever might occur, it would not be dif- 
ficult to make out an exact fulfilment of the prophesy I 
What place is intended by Chittim we cannot say. 
Asshur may be Assyria, and Eber may be the He- 
brews ; and if this be so, that they would sometim£> be 
"afflicted," and would "perish forever," might be 
safely affirmed: and the same thing might have 
been as safely affirmed of any other nation, or of 
all other nations, as of them. 
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SECTION IX.— Tmi Pxople Corruptbd. 



NUMBERS XXV. 



1. And Isnel abode in Shiitim, 
and the peo|»le began to oommit 
whoredom with the danghteni of 
Moab. 

3. And they eaUed the people 
onto the aaorifioes of their gods: 
and the people did eat, and bowed 
down to their gode. 

3. And Israel joined himself un- 
to Baal-peor: and the anger of the 
IiOBD was kindled agfunst Israel. 

4. And the Lobo said unto Mo- 
ses, Take all the heads of the peo- 
ple, and hang them up before the 
Lord against the son, that the 
fierce anger of the Lord may be 
tamed away from Israel. 

9. And Moses said onto the 
indges of Israel, Slay ye everf one 
nis men that were joined unto 
Bael-peor. 

6. IT And, behold, one of the 
children of Israel came, and 
broup^ht nnto his brethren a Mid- 
ianitish woman, in the sight of 
Moses, and in tiie sight of all the 
oongr^g^tion of the children of Is- 
rael, who were weeping before the 
door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. 

7. And when Phinehas the son 
of Eleaxar, the son of Aaron the 
priest saw t<, he rose np from 
amonff the congregation, and took 
a jav^in in his hand; 

8. And he went after the man of 
Israel into the tent, and throst 
both of them throogh, the man of 
Israel, and the woman through 
her belly. So Uie plague was 
•tayed from the children of Israel. 

9. And those that died in the 



plague were twoity and font 
thousand. 

10. And^ the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

11. PhinhSias the son of Eles- 
sar, the son of Aaron the priest, 
hath turned my wrath away from 
the children of Israel, (while he 
was lealous for my sakke among 
them,) that I consumed not the 
children of Israel in my Jealousy. 

13. Wheretore, say. Behold, I 
give unto him my covenant oi 
peace; 

13. And he shall have it, and his 
seed after him even the coYen&nt 
of an eyerlasting priesthood; be- 
cause he was lealous for his God, 
and made an atonemoit for ih& 
children of Israel. 

14. Now t^e name of the Israel- 
ite that was slain, even that was 
slain with the MidiaDitish woman, 
was Zimri the son of Salu, a prince 
of a chief house among the^m- 
eonites. 

15. And the name of the Mid- 
ianitish woman that was' slain wat 
Cozbi, the daughter of Zur ; he was 
head over a people, and of a chief 
house in Midian. 

16. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, sajring, 

17. Vex the Midianites, and 
smite them: 

18. For they vex you with their 
wiles, wherewith they have be- 
guiled you, in the matter of Peor, 
and in the matter of Cozbi, the 
daughter of a prince of Midian, 
their sister, which was slain in the 
day of the plague, for Peer's 
sake. 



685. As there was no prospect of conquering the 
Israelites by the sword, (the great expedient oi get' 
ling the prophet to curse them haying failed,) the next 
thing resorted to, at the instigation of Balaam, was to 
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entice them into the practices of pagan worship. And 
the more surely to bring about this result, a noted wo- 
man from Midian, the country of Balaam, was sent 
thither* This expedient was quite successftd for a 
time ; and many of the people were drawn into the 
lewd practices of idolatrous worship. But by the vis- 
itation of the most summary punishment upon the of- 
fenders, including many of the leaders of the people, 
this abomination was stayed, and the people for a tune 
were protected. 

636. " Those that died in the plague were twenty 
and four thousand." No plague is described, except 
that Moses had commanded the judges of Israel to slay 
every man that had been joined to Baal-peor; and this 
destruction was plainly had in view. The term plague 
may be understood as including both the sin and the 
punishment. A similar interpretation will throw light 
on many other passages where this term is employed. 

637. Baal-peor has been taken in an obscene sense, and 
with too much truth ; for it is certain that the deities 
of the heathen were, and still are, often of the gross- 
est kind. This false god is, by some, supposed to be 
Adonis or Orus adored by the Egyptians, and other 
eastern nations. The feasts of Adonis were celebrated 
after the manner of ftmerals ; and the worshippers at 
that time committed a thousand dissolute actions. Ori- 
gen believed Baal-peor to be Priapus, or the idol of 
turpitude^ adored principally by women, and that Mo- 
ses did not think proper to express more clearly what 
kind of turpitude he meant ; and Jerome says this idol 
was worshipped in the same manner as Priapus. His 
opinion is, that effeminate men and women, who pros- 
tituted themselves in honor of idols, as frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture, were consecrated to Baal-peor or 
Priapus. Maimonides asserts that Baal-peor ^ was 
adored by the most immodest actions ; and there is no 
doubt that he was the god of impurity."* 

* Enoyolopedia.. Article Baal peor. 
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588. We see, then, the necessity for the seTeie 
measures resorted to by Moses to put down this wick- 
edness ; and though the number destroyed was quite 
considerable, the sacrifice of these was justified by the 
enormity of the sin that had been committed, and that 
was liable to increase among the people, and the great 
good that was aimed at in the elevation of the Hebrews 
aboTC the surrounding nations. 

539. It seems obvious, &om the &ct that the Midian 
women and the Moabites were joined together^ in this 
attempt upon the virtue and fidelity of the Hebrews, 
diat tney not only both practised the same abomina- 
tions, but that they were not fiir separated. It is not 
improbable that the Midian, where Moses spent forty 
years, and where Jethro was priest, was a region of 
country not far firom Sinai, settled by another tribe of 
Midians ; or that they were a colonv from the Midians 
referred to in connection with Moab. If we suppose 
only one nation and one locality, we shall find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to explain and reconcile all the 
passages that allude to them. 



SECTION X.— A Sbcond Census. 

NUMBEBS XXVL 



1. And it came to pass after the 
plague, that the Lord spake unto 
Moses, and unto Eleaiar, the son of 
Aaron the priest, saying, 

2. Take the sum of all the con- 
gregation of the children of Israel, 
from twenty years old and up- 
ward, throughout their fiithers' 
house, all that are able to go to 
war in Israel. 

3. And Moses and Eleazarthe 
priest spike with them in the plains 
of Moab, by Jordan near Jericho, 
saying, 

4. Take the sum qf the people, 
from twenty years old and upward ; 
as the LoBD commanded Moses 
and the children of Israel, which 
went forth out of the land of 

-ypt 



9. Reuben, the eldest son of Is- 
rael: the children of Reuben; Ha- 
noch, of whom cometh the fiunily 
of the Hanochites: of Pallu, the 
family of the Palluites. 

6. Of Hezron, the fiunily of the 
Hezronites: of Carmi, the j^ily 
of the Carmites. 

7. These are the fiunilies of the 
Beubenites; and they that were 
numbered of them were forty and 
three thousand and scTen hundred 
and thirty. 

8. And the eons of Pallu; Eliab. 

9. And the sons of Eliab; Nemu- 
el, and Dathan, and Abiram. This 
U that Dathan and Abiram which 
were &mou8 in the congregation, 
who strove a^pdnst Moses and 
against Aaron in the company of 
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Korah, when they strove against 
the Lobd: 

10. And the earth opened her 
month, and swallowed them up to- 
gether with Korfih, when that com- 
pany died, what time the fire de- 
voured two hundred and fifty men; 
and they became a sign. 

11. Notwithstanding the children 
of Eorah died not. 

12. The sons of Simeon, after 
their families: of Nemuel, the £un- 
ily of the Nemuelltes; of Jamin» 
the fimily of the Jaminites: of 
Jaohin, the fiikmily of the Jachin- 
ites* 

13. Of Zerah, the family of the 
Zarhites: of Shaul, the family of 
the Shaulites. 

14. These are the families of the 
Simeonites, twenty and two thou- 
sand and two hundred. 

15. The children of Gad, after 
their families; of Zephon, the fam- 
ily of the Zephonites: of Uaggi, the 
&mily of the Haggites : of bhuni, 
the family of the Shunites: 

16. Of Ozni, the family of the 
Oznites: of £ri, the family of the 
£rites. 

17. Of Arod, the family of the 
Arodites: of Areli, the £unily of 
the Arelites. 

18. These are the families of the 
children of Gad, accordini; to 
those that were numbered of 
them, forty thousand and five hun- 
dred.* 

19. The sons of Judah toere Er 
and Onan; and Er and Onan died 
in the land of Canaan. 

20. And the sons of Judah, after 
their families were: of Shelah, the 
fiimily of the Shelanites : of Pha- 
tez, the family of tlie Pharezites: 
of Zeroh, the family of the Zar- 
hites. 

21 . And the sons of Pharez were ; 
of Hezron, the family of the Uez- 
ronitcs: of Uamul, \ho family of 
the Qamulltcs. 

22. These are the families of Ju- 
dah, according to those that were 
numbered of them, threescore and 
nxteen thousand and five hun- 
dred. 



23. Of the sons of Issachar, af- 
ter their families ; of Tola, the fam- 
ily of the Tolaites: of Pua, the 
f^ily of the Panites: 

24. Of Jashub,the&mily ofthe 
Jashubites: of Shimron, the fEimily 
of the Shimronites. 

25. These are the fiimilies of Is- 
sachar, according to those that 
were numbered of them, threescore 
and four thousand and three hun- 
dred. 

26. 0/the sons of Zebulun, af- 
ter their fiimilies: of Sered, the 
ihmily of tiie Sordites: of Elon, 
the family of the Elonites: of Jah- 
leel, the fkmily of the Jahleelites. 

27. These are the families of the 
Zebulunites, according: to those 
that were numbered of them, three- 
score thousand and five hundred. 

29. The sons of Joseph, after 
their families, loei e Manasseh and 
Ephraim. 

29. Of the sons of Manasseh: of 
Machir, the family of the Machir- 
ites: and Machir begat Gilcad: of 
Gilead come the fiamily of the Gil- 
eadites. 

30. These are the sons of Gilead ; 
of Jeezer, the family of the Jee- 
zerites: of Helek, the family of the 
Helekites: 

31. And of Asriel, the &.mily of 
the Asrielites: ando/Shechem, the 
family of the Shechemites; 

32. And qf Shemida, the family 
of the Shemidaites: and qf He- 
pher, the family of the Hepher- 
ites. 

33. And Zelophehad the son of 
Hepher had no sons, but daugh- 
ters; and the names of the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad were Mahmh, 
and Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and 
Tirzah. 

34. These are the families of Man- 
asseh, and those that were num- 
bered of them, fifty and two thou- 
sand aud seven hundred. 

35. These are the sons of Ephra- 
im, after their families; of Shuthe- 
Iah,*the family of the Shuthalhites: 
of Bocher, the family of the Bach- 
I'ites: of Tahan, the family of the 
Tahanites. 
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90. And these art the soiui of 
ShutheUh: of £ran, the family of 
the Clnnttee. 

37. These are the Ikmilies of the 
0008 of Ephraim, according to 
thoee that were nambered of them, 
thirty and two thousand and five 
hundred. These are the sous of 
Joeeph, after their &milies^ 

38. The sons of Beigamm, after 
their fiunilies: of Bela» the &mily 
of the Belaites: of Ashbel, the fam- 
ily of the Aahbelites: of Ahiram, 
the fiimily of the Ahinunites: 

39. Of Shupham, the fiimily of 
the Shuphamites: of Hupham, the 
ihmily of the llnphamites. 

40. And the sons of Bela were 
Ard and Naaman: of Jird, the 
fiunily of the Ardites: and of Naa- 
man the family of the Naamites. 

41. These are the sons of Ben- 
jamin, after their fiunilies : and 
they that were numbered of them 
toere forty and five tiiousand and 
six hundred. 

42. These are the sons of Dan, 
after their families: of Shuham, 
the iUmily of the Shnhamites. 
These are the fiunilies of Dan, af- 
ter their families. 

41. All the families of the Shu- 
hamites, according to those that 
were numbered of them, v>ere 



thnesoore and four thooaand and 

four hundred. 

44. Of the children of Asher, 
after their families: of Jimna, the 
family of the Jimnites: of Jesui, 
the family of the Jesoites : of Be- 
riah, the family of the Beriites. 

45. Of the sons of Beriah: of 
Heber, the fiunily of the Heberites: 
of Midchiel, the fiunily of the MaJ- 
ohielites. 

46. And the name of the dangh- 
ter of Asher was Sarah. 

47. These are the families of the 
sons of Asher, according to those 
that were numbered of them, wko 
were fifty and three thousand and 
fbur hundred. 

48. Of the sons of Naphtali, af- 
ter their families: of Jahxeei, the 
fitmily of the Jahzeelitea: of Onni, 
the fisunily of the Gunites: 

49. Of Jeier, the fi^miiy of the 
Jeserites : of Shillem, the fluniiy 
of the Shillemites, 

50. These are the fiunilies of 
Naphtali, according to their fami- 
lies: and they that were numbered 
of them, were forty and five thou- 
sand and four hundred. 

51. These were the numbered of 
the children of Israel, six hundred 
thousand, and a thousand seyen 
hundred and thirty. 



640. Thb numbering was the second since they 
left Egypt. The first was when they were about to 
leave Sinai, and is recorded in the first chapter of 
Kumbers. And now a second census is taken, pre- 
paratory to entering the land of Canaan, and as a 
necessary condition to rightly dividing the land. 

One whole generation had passed away, and it is re- 
markable that the number now, is about the same in 
the aggregate as then, though, with some of the tribes 
there is a great difference. The first numbering is 
603,550 ; the last is 001,730. The difference is only 
1,820. In neither numbering is the tribe of Levi in- 
cluded. This tribe numbered at first 22,300 ; and at 
last, 23,000. 
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541, If any one will carefiilly compare the list here 
given, with the one in Genesis xlvi, he will note some 
important differences. We will place the two lists 
together, and explain the differences as far as we may 
he able to do so. 

BEU B EN. 

542. Genesis: Sons of Eeuben, Hannoch, PhaUu, 
Hezron, Carmi, Nmnbers: Sons of Reuben, Han*- 
noch, Pallu, Hezron, Carmi. Son of Pallu, Eliab. 
Sons of EUab, Nemuel, Dathan, Abiram. Family 
designation, Hannochites, Palluites, Hezronites, Car- 
mites. 

The differences here are slight and can easily be ex- 
plained. That no grandsons should be mentioned in 
iJenesis, is explained by the fact that there were none 
at that time. The list in Numbers is a later list. In 
Genesis no family designations are given, for none 
were required. But when these sons became the heads 
of numerous families, there was need for some mode of 
distinguishing the one from the other. This was done 
as shown above ; one family being called Hannochites, 
another Palluites, &c. The difference between Phallu 
and Pallu is this : the Hebrew letter for Ph and for P 
is the same. In giving the name in English, therefore, 
we may use one rorm or the other, as we please. As 
a matter of consistency, it would have been well if a 
imiformity had been observed. 

SIMEON. 

543. Genesis: Sons of Simeon, Jemuel, Jamin, 
Ohad, Jachin, Zohar, Shaul. Numbers : Sons of Sim- 
eon, Nemuel, Ja£ain, Jachin, Zerah, Shaul. Family 
designations, Nemuelites, Jaminites, Jachinites, Zar- 
liite?, Shaulites. 

The first difference that will attract attention, is the 
name of the first son on the list. On one list he is 
put down as Jemuel, and on the other as NemueL 
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This is not an English mis-print, as we might at first 
conclude. The same difference is found in the He- 
brew. It is plainly an error in transcribing or print- 
ing the Hebrew Bible ; nor is there as much unlike- 
ness in the two letters in the Hebrew, (nun and yod,) 
as there is in the English. It may be obseryed here, 
that the Jewish Babbis would not feel at liberty to 
correct a mistake of this kind, however obTious it might 
be to us that it is a mistake. To them it was not a 
mistake^ but a mystery. 

544. Perhaps we ought not to fed quite so sore that 
the change is a mistake. The Hebrews sometimea 
made such changes designedly, to connect with the 
name some new idea, either for honor or for reproach. 
All can remember the change of the name of Abram 
to Abraham, and of Sarai to Sarah. So Joshua was 
at first called Oshua, then Jehoshua, and at last Joshua. 
Who knows but that Jemuel became Nemuel, for some 
similar reason. Let every one decide for himself. 

645. The next thing to be noticed, in respect to these 
lists, is, that the first contains the name of one son 
more than the other. Ohad is on the first list, but not 
on the second. We can conjecture several reasons for 
this. One is, that Ohad had no children, and not be- 
coming the head of a fiunily, he is not put down on the 
list incumbers, where the main purpose seems to be 
to point out the several families that came of the pa- 
triarchs.. Another is: we are told that, sometimes, a 
name was designedly stricken off the genealogical 
record, on account of crime. Such might have been 
the case with Ohad, between the time of the first list 
and the time of the second. 

646. The different spelling of one of these names, 
that is, Zohar or Zerah, arises from two causes. One 
is a cause we have had occasion to refer to before, viz: 
the absence of vowels in the Hebrew language. It 
was as right to use e as o in this name. Make them 
both alike, in this respect, and the first syllable will 
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then be the same in both names* The last syllable 
may be corrected by a simple transposition of two let- 
ters, h and r. The vowel, bear in mind, we have noth- 
ing to do with ; it is not in the original word. And 
lyhat is more natural than to conclude that the tran- 
scriber, in the last instance, changed the order of these 
two characters, putting rh instead of Ar. With these 
changes, both words are the same. The family desig- 
nation, formed from this name, is Zarhites. We shonid 
expect it to be Zoharites, or Zerahites. Perhaps it was 
so, at first, and then shortened into Zarhites ; a very 
natural circumstance* 

GAD. 

547. Genesis : Sons of Gad, Ziphion, Haggi, Shuni, 
!Ezbon, Eri, Arodi, Areli. Numbers: Sons of Gad, 
Zephon, Haggi, Shuni, Ozni, Eri, Arod, Areli. Fam- 
ily designations, Zephonites, Haggites, Shunites, Oz- 
lutes, Erites, Arodites, AreKtes. 

The differences here are thus explained : — the first 
name ought not to have two different vowels in the 
first syllable, for reasons before given. But there is a 
letter in the last part of the word, in Genesis, that is 
not found in. Numbers. It is a small letter, and might 
.easily have been left out, in transcribing. Or, the 
change may have been made designedly for reasons 
above suggested. The name Ozni, m Numbers, stands 
for Ezbon m Genesis. If we make the last to begin 
with O, or the first to begin with E, they will not be 
very unlike. The rest may be charged to the tran- 
scriber. 

548. Arod or Arodi have no right to be different, as 
in the Hebrew both are the same. Arodi, Eri, and 
Areli are not properly the names of individual sons, 
but of families. Hence the family designations placed 
opposite to these are, in the Hebrew, the same as the 
names they are derived from. Our mode of forming 
family designations, using the termination Ue^ required 
them to be different in the English. 
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J U D A H. 

549. Grenesis : Sons of Judah, Er, Onan, Skelah, 
Pharez, Zarah; sons of Pharez, Hezron, HamuL 
Nombers : Er, Onan, Shelah, Pharez, Zerah ; sons of 
Pharez, Hezron, Hamul. Family designations, She- 
lamites, Pharczites, HczroniteB, Hamulites. 

That Er and Onan are omitted, in giving the family 
designations, is because they died in Canaan* The 
difference in 22arah and Zerah need not be explained. 

I88AOHEB. 

550. Genesis : Sons of Issacher, Tola, Phuvah, Job, 
Shimron. Numbers: Sons of Issacher, Tola, Pua, 
Jashub, Shimron. Family designations, Tolaites, Pun- 
ites, Jashubites, Shimronites. 

In the Hebrew, Phuvah or Pua are the same ; and 
the name in either case is right in English, according 
to the plan that we may adopt for making the transfer. 
Job and Jashub are not the ^ame in Hebrew ; but the 
difference consists in one letter only. This may be 
one of the instances where the change was made de- 
signedly, and it may be an instance of error in tran- 
scribing. 

551. From Pua we should not expect the family 
designation to be Punites, but so it is in the original 
and m the translation. The latter is an easier word to 
sound than a regular formation, and therefore adopted. 
The Hebrews had some regard to euphony as well as 
other nations. 

Z SB U LtJ N. 

552. Genesis : Sons of Zebulun, Sered, Elon, Jah- 
leel. Niun. : sons of Zebulun, Sered, Elon, Jahleel. 
Family designations, Zebulonites, Sardites, Elonites, 
Jahleelites. 

This is the first instance where the original son of 
Jacob has a family designation. . We have not met 
with Beubenites, Suneonites, Gadites, &c. But here 
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we find Zebiilunlte§. We have here another Instance 
of euphony, where we have Sardites from Sered. 

MANASSSH. 

553. Genesis 1. 23: Son of Manasseh, Machlr. 
Numbers : Son of Manasseh, Machlr ; son of Machir, 
Gilead ; sons of Gilead, Jeezer, Helek, Asriel, Shechem, 
Shemida, Hepher ; son of Hepher, Zelophehad ; daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad, Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, 
Tirzah. Family designations, Machirites, Gileadites, 
Jeezerites, Shemidaites, Hepherites. 

Zelophehad gave rise to no family designation, for 
the reason stated, that he had no sons. 

£ P H R A I M. 

554. Genesis : here we have no account of any sons 
of Ephraim. Obviously he had none when that list 
was made out. But, in Numbers, he is spoken of as 
having Shuthelah, Becher, Tahan ; sons of Shuthelah, 
Eran. Family designations, Shuthelahites, Bachrites, 
Tahanites, Eranites. 

Bachrites, from Becher, Is another Instance of eu- 
phony. 

BENJAMIN. 

555. Genesis : Sons of Benjamin, Bela, Becher, 
Ashbel, Gera, Naaman, Ehl, Eosh, Muppim, Huppim, 
Ard. Numbers: Sons of Benjamin, ^ela, Ashbel, 
Ahiram, Shupham, Hupham ; sons of Bela, Ard, Naa- 
man. Family designations, Belaltes, Ashbelites, Ahi- 
ramltes, Shuphamltes, Huphamltes, Ardites, Naamites. 

There are here some singular discrepancies. On the 
first list we find Becher, Gera, Ehi and Bosh, that are 
not on the second. We may conclude that Muppim 
and Huppim, on the first, are the same as Shupham 
and Hupham on the second ; but they are not exactly 
alike, either in the Hebrew or in the English. I think 
they are Intended for the same. We have before named 
two causes at least, to which these changes may be 
referred. 
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556. The name Becher is probably misplaced. It 
was, perhaps, put here bj mistake of the eye, while 
looldng at the same name among the sons of Ephraim. 
£hi and Rosh are on the first list, bat not on the sec- 
ond; bat, on the second, we have Ahiram, not on the 
first. I sospect that the first two were intended as one 
name, Ehirosh. There is no conjunction and between 
them, and we know that, originally, there was no di- 
vision of the Hebrew Bible into words as at present. 
When the division was made, I doubt not there was a 
separation made in this name through mistake. . With 
this understanding, the word was Ehirosh, one word, in 
stead of £hi Kosh, two words. It is easy to see how 
Ehirosh could become Ahiram. The change only of 
one letter (sA is only one letter in Hebrew) would 
make the difference, for the vowels must not be reck- 
oned. Gera we can account for, only by supposing 
that he is designedly omitted, either as having no fam- 
ily or on account of some crime. 

557. Ard and Naaman, mentioned on the first list, 
as sons of Benjamin, are placed on the second as grand- 
sons of Benjamin, and sons of Bela. This is quite 
common in the Hebrew Scriptures. This circumstance 
helps us to remove a difficulty connected with the first 
record. Benjamin was the youngest of the sons of 
Jacob ; and when his brethren went down to Egypt, 
to buy com, he was left behind on account of his youth. 
And yet, soon after, when he goes down to Egypt, 
we find him with the largest family of all. It does not 
remove the difficulty, to suppose that some of them 
were grandchildren ; but, by making them grandchil- 
dren, we make them to have been bom at a later day, 
and we do so far lessen the size of his family, at the 
time of going to Egypt, at which period he must still 
have been quite young. In some way, we conclude, 
his grandchildren were transferred firom a later list to 
the one in Genesis. 
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DAN. 

558. Genesis : Son of Dan, Husham. Numbers : 
Son of Dan, Shuliam. Family designation, Shuham- 
ites. 

That there is here a transposition of letters, such as 
vre supposed in the names of Zohar and Zerah in the 
family of Simeon, there can be no doubt. Take out 
the vowels from Husham and Shuham and we have 
two letters to be transposed, so that ^^ the first shall be 
last and the last first," and the names become the 
same. 

A S H £B. 

559. Genesis: Sons of Asher, Jimnah, Ishuah, Isui, 
Beriah, and sister Serah ; sons of Beriah, Heber, Mal- 
chiel. Numbers : Sons of Asher, Jimna, Jesui, Beri- 
ah ; sons of Beriah, Heber, Malchiel, and daughter 
Sarah. Family designations, Jimnites, Jesuites, Joeri- 
ites, Heberites, Malchielites. 

On the first list are Ishuah and Isui. These are so 
near alike that they seem to have been regarded as the 
same, when the second list was made, so that on the 
latter only one was put down. This Ynay be the rea- 
son of the difference. It may be that on the first list 
the last name was intended as the family designation 
of the first. We have found other instances where a 
person was named, sometimes with and sometimes 
without the termination denoting the family designa- 
tion. 

NAPHTALI. 

560. Genesis : Sons of Naphtali, Jahzeel, Gtmi, 
Jeezer, Shittim. Numbers ; Sons of Naphtali, Jah- 
zeel, Guni, Gezer, Shittim. Family designations, 
Jahzeelites, Gunites, Jezerites, Shittimites. 

No explanations are required here. 
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661. We could hardly expect, under the circum- 
stances, less differences than we find in the two lists. 
They all admit of a rational explanation. The order 
in which the two lists are given in Genesis and Num- 
bers is the same, except that in one Ephraim is placed 
first, and in the other JVianasseh. The tribe of Levi is 
estimated separately from the rest, and we propose to 
give it separately. The lists are found in Exodus and 
ffumbers, and are given as follows : 



EXODUS VL 

16. And these are the names of 
the sons of Levi, according to their 
venerations ; Ocrshcm, and Ko- 
Eath, and Merari. And the years 
of the life of Levi were a hundred 
thirty and seven years. 

17. The sons of Gershon; Libni 
and Shimi , according to their fam- 
ilies. 

18. And the sons of Eohath; 
Amram. and Izhar, and Hebron 
and UzzteL And the years of the 
life of Kohath were a hundred 
tLirly and three years. 

1 9 And the sons of Merari ; Ma- 
hali, and Mushi: th&^e are the 
families of Levi, according to their 
generations. 

20. And Amram took him 
Jochebed his father's sister to 
wife; and she bare him Aaron and 
Moses. And the years cf the life 
of Amram were a hundred and 
thirty and seven years. 

81. And the sons of Izhar; Eo- 
rah, and Nepheg, and Zichri. 

22. And the sons of Uzziel: Mish- 
ael and Elzaphan, and Zithri. 

23. And Aaron took him BUshe- 
ba, daughter of Amminadab, sis- 
ter of Naashon, to wife; and she 
bare him Nadab and Abihu, £lea- 
zarand Ithamar. 

24. And the sons of Korah; As- 
sr, and Elkanah, and Abiasaph: 
these are the families of the Kor- 
hitea* 

25. And Eleazar, Aaron's son, 
took him one of the daughters of 



Tutiel to wife; and she bare him 
Phinhehas; these are the heads of 
the Cithers of the Levites, accord- 
ing to their families. 

NUMBEKS XXVI. 

57. IT And these are they that 
were numbered of the Levites after 
their families; of Gershon, the 
family of the Gershonites; of Ko- 
hath, the family of tbe Kohath- 
it«s: of Merari, the fi&mily of the 
Merarites. 

58. These are the &milies of the 
Levites; the family of the Libnites, 
the family of the Hebronites, the 
family of the Mahlites, the &mily 
of the Mushites, the family of the 
Korathites; And Kohath begat 
Amram. 

59. And the name of Amram*s 
wife wa^ Jochebed, the daughter of 
Levi, whom her mother bare to 
Levi in Egypt; and she bare unto 
Amram, Aaron and Moses, and 
Miriam their sister. 

CO. And unto Aaron was bom 
Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazar and 
Ithamar. 

61. And Nadab and Abihu died, 
when they offered strange fire be- 
fore the LoBD. 

62. And those that were num- 
bered of them were twenty and 
three thousand, all males, from a 
month old and upward; for they 
were not numbered among the 
children of Israel, because there 
was no inheritance given them 
among the children of Israel. 
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562. Exodus. Sons of Levi, Gershon, Kohath, Me-* 
rari. Sons of Gershon, Libni, Shimi. Sons of Kohath, 
Amram, Izhar, Hebron, Uzziel. Sons of Merari, Ma- 
hali, Mushi. Sons of Amram, Aaron, Moses. Sons of 
Izhar, Korah, Nepheg, Zichri. Sons of Uzziel, Mis- 
heal, Elzaphan, Zithri. Sons of Aaron, Nadab, Abihu^ 
Sleazar, Ithamar. Sons of Korah, Assir, Elkanah, 
Abiasaph. Son of Eleazar, Phinehas. Numbers* 
This passage is substantially the same as the other. 
It gives the name of Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron, which the other omits. It contains the family 
designaticms of a few of the families, but not all of 
them. There are Gershonites, Kohathites, Mararites, 
Liibnites, Hebronites, Mahlites, Mushites, Korath- 
ites. 

The sons of Moses are not given on either list, but 
we find them elsewhere to be Gershom and Eliezer. 
£x. xviii., 3, 4. 

663. Census of each tribe at both numberings. 

NUMBERS I. NUMBERS XXYI./ 

ReabeD, .% 46,500 43,730 

fiimeoii, 59,300 22,200 

Gad, 45,650 40,500 

Judah, .74,600 76,500 

Issachar, 54,400 64,300 

Zebalun, 57,400 60,500 

Manasseh, 32,200 52,700 

Ephraim 40,500 32,500 

Beigamin, 35,400 45,600 

Dan 62,700 " 64,400 

Asher. 41,500 53,400 

Naphtali, 53,400 45,400 

Aggregate, 603,550 601,730 

601,730 



\ 



Diffierenoe, 1.890 

NUMBERS m. 22, 28, 34. NUMBERS XXVLOa. 

Leri— Gershon 7,500 

Kohath, 8,600 

Merari, 6,200 

Aggregate, 22;300 ^-000 
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564. It appears that wlule some had increased and 
others diminished, there is no very remarkable varia- 
tions, except in two instances. One is, the tribe of 
Simeon, which was reduced from 59,300 to 22,200 ; 
and the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, which had 
nearly changed positions ; for while in the first num- 
bering, Ephraim had many more than Manasseh, he 
now has many less. It will be remembered that Ja- 
cob, in his Blessing, placed Ephraim first and Manas^ 
seh second, though the latter was first bom. And the 
excess of this tribe over his brother, has been referred 
to as a fulfilment of that passage. But how shall we 
regard the matter now? Manasseh numbers more 
than twenty thousand the most. Then, again, how 
are we to understand the allusion in the Blessincr 
of Moses, when he speaks of " the ten thousands of 
Ephraim," and "the thousands of Manasseh"? 
Plainly not as a prediction^ but as a desire^ with 
a view perhaps to conform to the Blessing of Jacob be- 
fore him. 

565. The reduction in the tribe of Simeon, haa 
led- to the conjecture that he might have been more 
deeply implicated in the recent apostacy to Baal-peor, 
than the others, and had been reduced by the conse- 
quent plague, But the whole number that perished 
on that occasion, will not make up the difierence. It 
will be observed that in the Blessing of Moses, the 
tribe of Simeon is not mentioned, for the reason, it is 
thought, that he had rendered himself, unworthy of 
that honor by his recent conduct as above suggested. 
We do not consider this interpretation, so likely to be 
true, as the one we have given, in connection with 
that subject, which is, that, being coupled with Levi 
in the Blessing of Jacob, he is intended to be so 
placed in the Blessing of Moses, and that hence 
the one Blessing was intended for both. 

The following passage shows how the land of Canaan 
was to be divided. 
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NUMBERS XXVI. 



5S. IT And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, sayinff , 

53. Unto these the land shall be 
diyided tbr an inheritance ac- 
cordins' to the number of names. 

94. To many thou shalt give the 
more inheritance, and to few thon 
shalt give the less inheritance; to 
eyery one shall his inheritance be 



given according to those that 
were numbered of him. 

53. Notwithstanding the land 
shall be divided by lot; according 
to the names of the tribes of their 
fathers they shall inherit. 

53. Accoi'ding to the lot shall 
the possession thereof be divided 
between many and few. 



566. It will be remembered that, in the instances 
of rebellion and apostacj, that had occurred in the 
wilderness, the punishment brought upon the Israel- 
ites was the death of more or less of the people. And 
this fell, no doubt, upon the different tribes in propor- 
tion to their sinfulness. All this had an ultimate ref- 
erence, as we now see, since Canaan was to be appor- 
tioned out to each tribe according to its size at the last 
numbering. We may presume that this fact was 
known before, as it would be quite likely to have a 
salutary influence upon them. 

667. The land of Canaan was to be divided to 
the tribes by lot , and yet it was to be so divided, as 
to give the largest portions to the largest tribes. 
How this could DC done is something of a problem. 
If each portion was given by lot, the largest tribes, 
one would think, would be as likely to get a small por- 
tion as otherwise. So a small tribe might get a large 
portion. I would suggest that the part of the country 
each should have, mi^ht be determined by lot; and 
then the extent might be determined by the size of the 
tribe. Or the whole number of tribes might be divid- 
ed into large and small ; and the several divisions of 
the country > might be divided in the same way* 
Then, which of the large tribes should take which of 
the large portions, might be decided by lot. So the 
email tribes and the small portions. Or, two of the 
largest tribes might decide by lot which should have 
either of the two largest divisions. Then the next 
two largest tribes, and the next two most desirable 
portions ; and so on till all the tribes were supplied. 
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NUMBEBS XXVL 



ofS- 



of Isnel in the wUdemc 
nfti. 

65. For the Lord hath said of 
them, They shall surely <Ue in the 
wilderness. And there was not 
left a man of them, save Caleb 
the son of Jephnnneh, and Joshu 
the son of Nan. 



63. These mre they that were 
nambered by Ifoees and Eleas%r 
the priest, who nambered the chil- 
dren of Israel in the plains of Mo- 
ab. by Jordan mar Jerioho. 

04. Bat among these there was 
not a mm of them whom Moses 
and Aaron the priest nambered 
whan they nambered the children 

568. It mast be borne in mind that a whole gener- 
ation had passed away between the two numbeiings; 
and hence what is here stated may be regarded as Ut- 
erally true, without any great departure firom the 
common course of things. Still such universal phra- 
seology must sometimes be taken with restrictions ~ 
such restrictions as are suggested by the nature of the 
subject. It is hardly to be presumed that every 
soldier in the Hebrew army, including every maa 
between twenty and fifty years of age, had been 
rebellious, with two exceptions. I prefer to under- 
stand the language of aU that were rebeUioua,, and not 
of all the people that were numbered ; more especially 
as I find Moses, within a few days of this time, saying 
to the people that they themselves had witnessed the 
transactions at Sinai; and making a strong appeal 
to them on this ground in favor of their obedience 
to the divine requirements. Besides, in Numbers xiv. 
29, where the thing is first alluded to, the curse is 
expressly limited to those that had mwrmwred against 
CM. 



SECTION XI.— CoNQOTST or Midian. 

NUMBEBS XXXI. 



1. And the Lord spake onto Mo- 
0Mt saying, 

2. Avenge the children of Is- 
rael of the Midianites: afterward 
shalt thou be gathered unto thy 
people. 

3. And Moses spake unto the 
people, saying. Arm some of your- 
MlTes unto the war, and let them 



go against the Midianites, and 
avenge the Lo&d of Midian. 

4. Of every tribe a thousand, 
throughout aU, the tribes of Israel, 
shall ye send to the war. 

5. So there were delivered out of 
the thousands of Israel, a thousand 
of every tribe, twdve thousand 
armed for war. 
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6. And Moses sent them to the 
'wrskV^ a thousand of every tribe, 
li^^m and Phinehas the son of £lea- 

zai the priest, to the war, with the 
lioly instraments, and the trum- 
pets to blow in his hand. 

7. And they warred against the 
It^idianites, as the Lord command- 
ed. Moses: and they slew all the 
xnales. 

8. And they slew the kings of 
l^idian, beside the rest of them that 
'were slain: name/y, Evi, and Re- 
lcom , and Zur, and Hur, and Reba, 
five kings of Midian: Balaam also 
the son of Beor, they slew with the 
B'word. 

9. And the children of Israel 
took all the women of Midian cap- 
tives, and their little ones, and 
took the spoil of all their cattle, 
and all their flocks, and all their 
goods. 

10. And they burnt all their cit- 
ies wherein they dwelt, and all 
their goodly castles, with fire. 

11. And they took all the spoil, 
and all the prey, both of men and 
of beasts- 

12. And they brought the cap- 
tives, and the prey, and the spoil, 
unto Moses ana Eleazar the priest, 
and unto the congregation of the 
children of Israel, unto the camp 
at the plains of Moab, which are 
by Jordan near Jericho. 

13. And Moses, and Eleazer the 
priest, and all the princes of the 
congregation, went forth to meet 
them without the camp. 

14. And Moses was wroth with 
the officers of the host, with the 
captains over thousands, and cap- 
tarns over hundreds, which came 
from the battle. 

15. And Moses said unto them, 
Have ye saved all the women 
alive? 

16. Behold, these caused the chil- 
dren of Israel, through the coun- 
sel of Balaam, to commit trespass 
against the Lord in the matter of 
Peor, and there was a plague 
among the congregation of the 

LOBll. 

17. Now therefore kill every 



male among the little ones, and 
kill every woman that hath known 
man by lying with him. 

18. But all the women-children, 
that have not known a man by ly- 
ing with him, keep alive for your- 
selves. 

19. And do ye abide without the 
camp seven days: whosoever hath 
killed a,py person, and whosoever 
hath touched any slain, purify 
both yourselves and your captives 
on the third day, and on the sev- 
enth day. 

20. And purify all your rai- 
ment, and all that is made of skins, 
and all work of goat's hair^ and 
all things made of wood. 

21. And Eleazar the priest said 
unto the men of war which went 
to the battle. This is the ordinance 
of the law which the Loan com- 
manded Moses: 

22. Only the gold, and the sil- 
ver, the brass, the iron, tibe tin, 
and the lead, 

23. Every thing that may abide 
the fire, ye shall make it go 
through the fire, and it shall be 
cleanc nevertheless it shall be pu- 
rified with the water of separation: 
and all that abideth not the fire 
ye shall make go through the wa- 
ter. 

24. And* ye shall wash your 
clothes on the seventh day, and ye 
shall be clean, and afterward ye 
shall Come into the camp. 

25. And the Losd spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

26. Take the sum of the prey 
that was taken, both of man and of 
beast, thou, and Eleazar the priest, 
and the chief fathers of the con- 
gregation : 

27. And divide the prey into two 
parts; between them that took the 
war upon them, who went out to 
battle, and between all the congre- 
gation : 

28. And levy a tribute unto the 
Lord of the men of war which 
went out to battle; one soul of five 
hundred, both of the persons, and 
of the beeves, and of the 
and of the sheep: 
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89. Tftke U of their half, and 
giTe it onto Eleaiar the priest,/or 
an heave-offiermg of the Lobd. 

30. And of the children of Is- 
rael's half, thou Shalt take one 
portion of fifty, of the persons, of 
uie beeves, of the asses, and of the 
flocks, of all manner of beasts, 
and give them unto the Levites, 
which keep the charge of the tab- 
ernacle of the Lord. 

31. And Moses and Eleazarthe 

Sriest did as the Loap commanded 
Loses. 

32. And the booty, bHng the 
rest of the prey which the men of 
war had caught, was six hundred 
thousand and seventy thousand 
and five thousand sheep, 

33. And threescore and twelve 
thousand beeves, 

34. And threescore and one thou- 
sand asses, 

35. And thirty and two thou- 
sand persons in all, of women that 
had not known man by lying with 
him. 

36. And the half which wds the 
portion of them that went out to 
war, was in number three hun- 
dred thousand and seven and thirty 
thousand and five hundred sheep: 

37. And the Lord's tribute of 
the sheep was six hundred and 
threescore and fifteen. 

38. And the beeves were thirty 
and six thousand; of which the 
Lord's tribute was threescore and 
twelve. 

39. And the asses were thirty 
thousand and pve hundred; of 
which the Lord's tribute was three- 
score and one. 

40. And the persons were six- 
teen thousand : of which the Lord's 
tribute was thirty and two per- 
sons. 

41. And Moses gave the tribute, 
which was the Lord's heave-offer- 
ing, unto Eleazar the priest, as 
the Lord commanded Moses. 

42. And of the children of Is- 
rael's half, which Moses divided 
from the men that warred. 



43. (Now the half that pertained 
unto the congregation was three 
hundred thousand and thirty thou- 
sand and seven thousand and five 
hundred sheep, 

44. And thirty and six thousand 
beeves, 

45. And thirty thoosaoicl asses 
and five hundred, 

46. And sixteen thousand per- 
sons:) 

47. Even the children of Israel's 
hal^ Moses took one portion of 
fifty, both of man and of beast, 
and gave them unto the Levites, 
which kept the charge of the tab- 
ernacle of the Lord; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 

48. And the officers which were 
over thousands of the host, the 
captains of thousands, and cap- 
tains of hundreds, came near unto 
Moses: 

49. And they said unto Moses, 
Thy servants have taken the sum 
of the men of war which are un- 
der our charge, and there laoketh 
not one man of us. 

50. We have therefore brought 
an oblation for the Lord, what 
every man h^th gotten, of jewels 
of gold, chains, and bracelets, 
rings, ear-rings, and tablets, to 
m£^e an atonement for our souls 
before the Lord. 

51. And Moses and Eleasar the 
priest took the gold of them, even 
all wrought jewels. 

52. And all the gold of the of- 
fering that they offered up to the 
Lord, of the captains of thou- 
sands, and of the captains of hun- 
dreds, was sixteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty shekels. 

53. (For the men of war had ta- 
ken spoil, every man for himself.) 

54. And Moses and Eleazarthe 
priest took the gold of the cap- 
tains of thousands, and of hun- 
dreds, and brought it into the tab- 
ernacle of tbe congregation, for a 
memorial for the cluldren of Is* 
rael before the Lord. 
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569. It is difficult to believe that 12,000 of the He- 
lb ire w soldiers, could accomplish so much. The booty 
'tliey obtained was immense. The number of the slain 
inust have been immense also. But the discipline of 
40 years in the wilderness, and especially the recent 
service in the battle-field, had given them a confidence 
skud a hardy bravery that had rendered them invinci- 
ble. They were not the weak and timid creatures 
-their fathers were in Kadesh-bamea. They had come 
Tip under circumstances well fitted to give them 
strength and vigor of body, and a hardy bravery, that 
could not but contnbute to success in their conflicts 
i^ith surrounding nations. 

570. That Moses should have ordered all the male 
children^ and all married women and others that were 
corrupt to be put to death, and others unmarried and 
incorrupt, to be saved, has been often referred to as a 
dark spot on the pages of revelation, and especially 
that this should have been done by express command 
ofGod. 

A few things may be offered in palliation of this 
transaction, if not as a fiiU and complete excuse for it. 
One of the recent rebellions in the Hebrew camp, had 
been occasioned by the women of Midian ; and that a 
very large number of women were engaged in this en- 
terprise IS certain, from the extent of the revolt among 
the Hebrew people. We know farther, that, among 
the idolatrous practices of all nations, lewdness the 
most disgusting, has been a prominent part of the wor- 
ship paid to their divinities, and that the whole na- 
tion of the Midianites was exceedingly corrupt, under 
such circumstances, cannot be doubted. 

571. The destruction of the women, therefore, may 
' be regarded rather as a just judgment upon them for 

their abominable wickedness, than as an act of cruelty. 
The destruction of the childrep, now that their parents 
were destroyed, may be considered as a mercy rather 
than otherwise ; and though it is a revolting transac- 
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tion^ under any circmnBtances, it is not to be too ee- 
yerely condemned when it becomes a necessity. 

572* That the female children should have been 
saved alive, was in accordance with the usages of wu, 
as we learn from the history of ancient nations, not as 
fiur back as the time of Moses. All that were taken 
captive in war, men, women and children, were consil- 
ered the property of the conquerers, to be disposed of 
at their pleasure. They could destroy them or aive 
them alive, as best suited their interest or convenience. 
They could not, in general, save alive the men, for 
that would endanger their own safety. And if they 
destroyed the men, why not their wives ? It has 
been, to a considerable extent, the doctrine of the pa- 
gans, that both should go into the other world at the 
same time. Hence the practice of burning the wives 
on the fimeral pile of .their husbands. And the 
fitthers and motners gone, it was better to destroy 
the children than to leave them to perish by a linger- 
ing death. 

578. It may be added that the reproach attached 
to the modes of war&re among the Indian tribes 
of oor own country, would no doubt be wiped out, if 
we could imderstand the real motive by which the In- 
dian warrior is influenced. It is not, I venture to as- 
sert, because he delights in the slaughter of innocent 
babes, that he destroys them with the parents, but he 
feels that that is the least of two necessary evils. 

574. The females were most easily kept alive, and 
they could be made serviceable in the camp ; and 
if d[isposed of as slaves, they would command a higher 
price. That these females were kept for sensual pur- 
poses, which is an infidel inference, has nothing to 
give it the least plausibility, but every thing against 
it. The record says no such thing. Many of the 
females were mere children. They were saved be- 
cause they were safe, valuable booty, and so far as we 
know, and so far as we have any right to judge, for no 
other purpose. Some of them would become the 
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*mves of the Hebrews, according to a law of ihat 
people ^^ in such cases made and provided." Others 
would become servants, to be retained in bondage, or 
released, according to well defined conditions. 

575. I would add a^ain, that the laws of the He- 
brews, in force at the tune of the transaction now un- 
der review, forbid the idea that any of the Midian ca]^ 
tives were saved for unworthy purposes. And it is 
especially unreasonable to charge Moses with having 
allowed any. such liberty, immediately after having 
had so much trouble in the Hebrew camp on a similar 
account. 

576. That God commanded Moses, in the in- 
stances here given, to slay the men and married wo- 
men and male children, and to save the female chil- 
dren alive, is not reported in this connection ; and we 
have no right to charge upon the record what does not 
belong to it. The order to Moses and to the Hebrews 
to destroy all the nations of Canaan, men, women and 
children, will be considered in its proper place, should 
we be permitted to enter upon that field of labor, as 
we hope to do, at some other time. At present it is 
not required. What has been said above will suffice. 

577. The prey obtained of the Midianites is given 
as follows : 

Sheep, 675,000 ; Beeves, 72,000 ; Asses, 61,000 ; 
Persons, 82,000 ; Total 840,000. Of this one half 
was given to the people, and one half retained by the 
soldiers. The tribute of the people to the Lord, was 
one part in fifty, and that of tne soldiers, was one part 
in five hundred. Add to this, that the oiBSocrs, on 
their own account, paid into the treasury a portion of 
the booty amounting to 16,750 shekels of gold. 

578. That there did not lack a man, as stated in 
verse 49th, must be restricted to the cfficerB^ as the 
language which follows, seems to require. The ofier- 
ing there referred to, was on their own account, and 
not as constituting any part of the tribute required bv 
the army. And it was presented as a token of grati- 
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tude, because they had none of them perished in the 
battle field. 



SECTION Xn.— Thb Tbibes ov Bxuhes and Gad 

HALf OF MaNASSSH 8SITLB EaST OF THE JoBBAN. 

NUMBERS XXXn. 



ABD 



I. Now the children of Reaben, 
ftnd the children of Gad, had a 
▼ery great multitude of cattle: 
and when they saw the land of 
Jaazer, and the land of Gilead, 
that, behold the place wos a place 
fbr cattle* 

3. The children of Gad, and the 
children of Beuboi, came and 
Bpake unto Moses, and to Eleazar 
the priest, and unto the princes of 
the congregation, saying, 

3. Ataroth, and Dibon, and 
Jaaiar, and Nimrah, and Hesh- 
bon, and Mealeh, and Shebam, 
and Nebo, and Beon, 

4. Even the country which the 
Lord smote before the congrega- 
tion of Israel, f « a land for cattle, 
and thy servants have cattlci 

5. therefore, said they, if we 
haye found grace in thy sight, let 
this land be given unto thy ser- 
vants for a possession, and bring 
«8 not over Jordan. 

6. And Moses said unto the 
children of Gad, and to the chil- 
dren of Reuben, Shall your breth- 
ren go to war, and shall ye dt 
here? 

7. And wherefore discourage ye 
the heart of the children of Israel 
from going over into the land 
which the Lord hath given them. 

8. Thus did your fathers, when 
I sent them from Eadesh-bamea 
to see the land. 

0. For when they went up unto 
the valley of Eshcol, and saw the 
land, the^ discouraged the heart 
of the children of Israel, that they 
should not go into the land which 
the Lord hm given them. 

10. And the Lord's anger was 
kindled the Mme time, and he 
■ware, saying, 

II. Snridy mom of the omii that 



came up out of Egypt, from twen* 
ty years old and upward, shall see 
the land which I sware unto Abra- 
ham, unto Isaac, and onto Jacob, 
because they have not wholly fol« 
lowed me; 

12. Save Caleb the son of Je- 
phunneh the Kenezite, and Joshua 
the son of Nun : for they have 
wholly followed the Lord. 

13. And the Lord's anger was 
kindled against Israel, and he 
made them wander in tiie wildeiu 
ness forty years, until all the gen« 
eration that had done evil in. the 
sight of the Lord, was consumed. 

14. And, behold, ye are risen up 
in your fathers' stecid, an increase 
of sinfiil men, to auranent yet the 
fierce anger of the Lord toward 
Israel. 

15. For if ye turn away firom 
after him, he will yet again leave 
them in the wilderness : and ye 
shaU destroy all this people. 

16. And they came near unto 
him, and said. We will build 
^eepfolds here for our cattle, and 
cities for our little ones; 

17. But we ourselves will go 
ready armed before the children 
of Israel, until we have brought 
them unto tiieir place: and our 
little ones shall dwell in the 
fenced cities, because of the inhab- 
itants of the land. 

18. We will not return unto our 
houses, until the children of Israel 
have inherited every man his in- 
heritance. 

19. For we will not inherit with 
them on yonder mde Jordan, or 
forward; because our inheritance 
is fallen to us on this side Jordan 
eastward. 

20. And Moses said unto them* 
If yewiUdo this thing, if yewU 
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go armed before the Lord to 
war, 

21. And will «o all of you 
armed over Jordan before the 
LoBi>, nntil he hath driyen out his 
enemies from before him, 

22. And the land be subdued be- 
fore the Lord: then afterward ye 
shall return, and be guiltless before 
the Lord and before Israel; and 
this land shall be your possession 
before the Lord. 

23. But if ye will not do so, be- 
hold, ye have sinned against the 
Lord; and be sure your sin will 
find you out. 

24. Build your cities for your 
little ones, and folds for your 
sheep ; and do that which hath 
proceeded out of your mouth. 

25. And the children of Gad, 
Rnd the children of Reuben, spake 
nnto Moses, saying. Thy servants 
will do as my lord commandeth. 

26. Our little ones, our wives, 
our flocks, and all our cattle, shall 
be there in the cities of Gilead: 

27. But thy eervants will pass 
over, every man armed for war, 



before the Lord to battle, as my 
lord saith. 

28. So concerning them Moses 
commanded Eleazar the priest, 
and Joshua the son of Nun, and 
the chief fathers of the tribes of the 
children of Israel. 

29. And Moses said unto them. 
If the children of Gad, and the 
children of Beuben will pass with 
you over Jordan, every man arm- 
ed to battle, before the Lord, and 
the land shall be subdued before 
you: then ye shall give them the 
land of Gilead for a possession: 

30. But if they will not pass 
over with you armed, they shall 
have possessions among you in the 
land of Canaan. 

31. And the children of G^, 
and the children of Reuben, an- 
swered, saying. As the Lord hath 
said unto thy servants, so will we 
do. 

32. We will pass over armed be- 
fore the Lord into the land of Ca- 
naan, that the possession of our 
inheritance on this side Jordan, 
may be ours. 



NUMBERS XXXn. 

33. And Moses gave unto them. 
even to the children of Gad, and 
to the children of Reuben, and un- 
to half the tribe of Manasseh the 
son of Joseph, the kingdom of Bi- 
hon king of tiie Amontes, and the 
kingdom of Og king of Bashan, 
the land with the cities thereof in 
the coasts, even the cities of the 
country round about. 

34. And the children of Gad, 
built Dibon, and Ataroth and, 
Aroer, 

35. And Atroth, Shophan, and 
Jaazar, and Jogbehah. 

26. And Beth-nimrah, and Beth- 
haran, fenced cities; and folds for 
sheep. 

37. And the children of Reuben 
bnilt Heshbon, and Elealeh, and 
Kirjathaim, 

38. And Nebo, and Baal-meon, 
(their names bemg ohanged,) and 



DEUTERONOMY UL 

12. And this land, tohich W6 
possessed at that time, from Aroer, 
which is by the river Amon, and 
half mount Gilead; and the cities 
thereof, gave I unto the Reuben- 
ites and to the Godites. 

13. And the rest of Gilead, and 
all Bashan, being the kingdom of 
Og, gave I onto the half tribe of 
Manasseh, all the re^on of Argob, 
with all Bashan, which was called 
the land of giants. 

14. Jair the son of Manasseh . 
took all the country of Argob, un- 
to the coasts of Geshuri, and 
Maachathi; and called them after 
his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair^ 
unto this day. 

15. And I gave Gilead nnto Bfar 
chir. 

16. And nnto the Renbenites and 
nnto the Gadites I |^ve from GiU 
ead even onto th^ nver Amon half 
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Shilmnh ; and saTO other names 
unto the cities which they boilded, 
33. And the children of Mochir. 
the son of Manasseh went to Gil- 
ead, and took it, and disiMssessed 
tha Amorite which wom in it. 

40. And Moses save Gilead unto 
Maobir the scm of Manaaseh; and 
he dwelt therein. 

41. And Jair the son of Manas- 
ash went and took the small towns 
thereof, and ealled them Havoth- 
jair. 

4i. And Nobah went and took Ke- 
nath, and the Tillages thereof, and 
ealled it Nobah, after his own 
name. 



the Talley, and the border eren 
unto the riyer Jabbok, which is 
the border of the children of Am- 
mon; 

17. The plain also, and Jordan, 
and the coast thereqjT, from Chin- 
nereth even unto the sea of ihe 
plain, even the salt sea, under 
Ashdoth-pu%ah eastward. 

18. Ana i commanded you at 
that time, saying. The Lord your 
God hath given you this land to 

it: ye shall pass oyer armed 



before 3 



sfore yonr brethren the children 
of Israel, aU that are meet for the 
war. 

19. Bnt yonr wiyes, and your 
little ones, and your cattle, if or I 
know that ye have much cattle,) 
shall abide in your cities which I 
haye^Tenyou; 

20. Until the Lord haye giyen 
rest unto your brethren, as well as 
unto you, and until they also pos- 
sess the land which the Lord your 
God hath giyen them beyond Jor- 
dan: and then shall ye return ey- 
ery^ man unto his possession, 
which I haye giyen you. 

679. The statement that Eeuben and Gad had a 
great many cattle, leads us to infer that they had 
more, in proportion, than the rest ; or that they had 
been more successful in the recent strife in procuring 
this kind of booty. It was natural, therefore, that 
they should desire to settle in a land best fitted to 
afford them pasturage. And their success in obtain- 
ing this kind of booty, may be construed as in- 
dicating their preference to the business of keeping 
cattle, over the tillage of the soil — a preference which 
it was quite proper to gratify, and it was gratified ac- 
cordingly. 

680. Moses imderstood these tribes as proposing to 
settle in the land already conquered, and not to go 
over Jordan to assist in subduing that country for the 
other tribes. Is it certain that this was not at first 
their idea. True they did subsequently vary their 
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proposition, in accordance with the implied wishes of 
Moses ; but that they contemplated any such arrange- 
ment, at first, does not certainly appear. Surely there 
was no good reason why Moses should have misunder^ 
stood them. 

581. Why the half tribe of Manasseh should have 
been associated with the tribes of Reuben and Gad, in 
this arrangement, does not yet appear. It would seem 
from what is said, verses 39^2, that the half tribe had 
to conquer their portion of the inheritance. But they 
may have been sent to conquer Gilead, before they 
were joined with the two tribes ; and having conquer- 
ed the country, that was a good reason for settling 
in it. 

582. When these tribes agreed to go over the Jor- 
dan, and assist their brethren in conquering the coim- 
try, we need not suppose that all their soldiers were to 
go over, (which amounted in the aggregate to 110,580, 
including only half of Manasseh,) but only such as 
were necessary, while the residue would remain be- 
hind to provide for their families and retain the coun- 
try already conquered. Hence we learn that out of 
the above sum only 40,000 went over with Joshua. 
Joshua iv. 13. 

683. "In the division of the country which the Is- 
raelites took from Sihon and Og, two vanquished kings 
that lived on the east side of Jordan, and whose do- 
minions extended from the river Amon even as far as 
mount Hermon, Deuteronomy iii. 8, Moses gave to the 
tribe of Reuben the southern or rather the southwest 
part of the country, so that they were bounded at the . 
south by the river Amon, at the west by Jordan, and 
at the north and east by the tribe of Gad. In this 
tribe stood Heshbon, the capital city of the kingdom 
of Sihon, situate on the hills over against Jericho, 
about twenty miles distant from the river Jordan. 
The tribe of Gad was bounded by the river Jordan on 
the west, by the half tribe of Manasseh on the north. 
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bj the Amorites on the east, and by the tribe of Ben* 
ben on the south. In this tribe stood Asteroth, the 
capital city of the kingdom of Og, which very likely 
obtiuned its name from an idol which was much wor- 
shipped in those times and parts. 

684. How the half tribe of Manasseh came to choose 
to stay on the east side of Jordan, the sacred history 
makes no mention ; but it is reasonable to suppose that 
after they found that the tribes of Eeuben and Gad 
had succeeded in their petition, they likewise might 
represent to Moses the great stock of cattle which they 
hiid, that the country would be equally commodious to 
them, and was over large for the two tribes alone to 
occupy ; nor is it to be doubted that Moses was in- 
clined to listen to their allegation, because the sons of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh, had, by their valor, sub- 
dued a great part of the country where they settled, 
which was bounded by the tribe of Gad to the south, 
with the sea of Chinnereth, (afterwards called the lake 
of Gennesareth or sea of Galilee,) together with the 
course of the river Jordan from its head to the said 
sea to the west, with mount Lebanon, or more proper- 
Iv mount Hermon, to the north and northeast, and with 

e mountains of Gilead to the east." * 



th 



SECTION Xm.— BouNDAKiES OF Canaan. 

NUMBERS XXXIV. 



1. And the Lord spake unto 
Hoses, saying, 

2. Command the children of Is- 
rael, and say unto them. When ye 
come into the land of Canaan, 
(this is the land that shall fall un- 
to you for an inheritance, even 
the land of Canaan, with the coasts 
thereof,) 

3. Then your south quarter shall 
be from the wilderness of Zin, 
along by the coast of Edom, and 
your south border shall be the 



outmost coast of the salt cea east- 
ward. 

4. And your border shall turn 
from the south to the ascent of 
Akrabbim, and pass on to Zin: 
and the going forth thereof shall 
be from the south to Kade^-bar- 
nea, and shall go on to Uazar-ad- 
dar, and pass on to Azmon. 

5. And the border shall fetch a 
compass from Azmon unto the river 
of ^ypt, and the goings out uf it 
shall be at the sea. 



• Wells' Geography of Old Testament. 
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6. And as for the western bor- 
der, ye shall even have the great 
sea for a border: this shall be your 
west border. 

7. And this shall be yoar north 
border: from* the great sea ye shall 
point out for you mount Uor. 

8. From mount Hor ye shall 
point out your border unto the en- 
trance of Uamath; and the goings 
forth of the border shall be to Ze- 
dad. 

9. And the border shall go on to 
Ziphron, an^ the goings out of it 
shall be at Hazar-enan : this shall 
be your north border. 

10. And ye shall point out your 
east border firom Hazar-enan to 
Bhepham. 

11. And the coast shall go down 
from Shepham to Riblah, on the 
east side of Ain; and the border 
shall descend, and shall reach unto 
the side of the sea of Chinnereth 
eastward. 

V2. And the border shall go down 
to Jordan, and the goings out of it 
shall be at the salt sea: this shall 
be your land, with the coasts 
thereof round about. 

13. And Moses commanded the 
children of Israel, saying. This is 
ihe land which ye shall inherit by 
lot, which the Lobd commanded to 
give unto the nine tribes, and to 
the half tribe. 

14. For the tribe of the children 
of Reuben, according to the house 
of their fathers, and the tribe of 
the children of Gad, according to 
the house of Uieir fathers, have re- 
ceived their inheritance, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh have receiv- 
ed their inheritance: 

15. The two tribes and the half- 
tribe have received their inherit- 



ance on this side Jordan near Jer» 
icho eastward, toward the sun- 
rising. 

16. And the Load spake onto 
Moses, saying, 

17. These are the names of the 
men which shall divide the luid 
unto you ; Eleazar the priest, and 
Joshua the son of Nun. 

18. And ye shall take one prince 
of every tribe, to divide the land 
by inheritance. 

19. And the names of the men 
are these; Of the tribe of Judah» 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh. 

20. And of the tribe of the chil- 
dren of Simeon, Shemuel the son 
of Ammihud. 

21. Of the tribe of Benjamin, 
Elidad the son of Chislon. 

22. And the prince of the tribe 
of the children of Dan, Bukki the 
son of Jogli. 

23. The prince of the children of 
Joseph, for the tribe of the chil- 
dren of Manasseh, Hanniel the son 
of Ephod. 

24. And the prince of the tribe 
of the children of Ephraim, Eem- 
uel the son of Shiphtan. 

25. And the prince of the tribe 
of the children of Zebulun, Elizi^ 
phan the son of Parnach. 

26. And the prince of the tribe 
of the children of Issachar, Paltiel 
the son of Azzan. 

27. And the prince of the tribe 
of the children of Asher, Ahihud 
the son of Shelomi, 

28. And the prince of the tribe 
of the children of Naphtali, Peda- 
hel the son of Ammihad. 

29. These are they whom the 
Lord commanded to divide the in-' 
heritance unto the children of I&- • 
rael in the land of Canaan. 



585. The localities that are here placed around Ca- 
naan are some of them well known, and some not. Of 
some we can speak with certainty, and of others with 
qualifications that admit of more or less doubt. 

** The salt sea eastward," we know is the Dead Sea, 
where Sodom and Gomorrah once stood ; for the reter- 
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ences to it are too numerous and definite to admit of 
doubt. This sea, according to the best accounts, is 
about seventy miles in length and eighteen or twenty 
in breadth. *^ Viewing this sea firom the spot where 
the Jordan discharges its waters into it, it takes a south- 
easterly direction visible for ten or fifteen miles, when 
it disappears in a curve towards the east. Its surface 
is generally unruffled, firom the hollow of the basin in 
which it lies scarcely admitting the fi-ee passage neces- 
sary fi>r a strong breeze ; it is, however, for the same 
reason, subject to whirlwinds or squalls of short dura- 
tion. The mountains on each side are apparently sep- 
arated by a distance of eight miles ; but the expanse 
of water at this point has been supposed not to exceed 
five or six. As it advances towanl the south it evi- 
dently increases in breadth. The acrid saltness of its 
waters is much greater than that of the sea, and of 
such specific gravity that bodies will float on it that 
would sink in common sea water. It is probably on 
this account that few fish can live in it, though the 
monks of St. Saba affirmed to Dr. Shaw that they had 
seen fish caught in it." * 

586. The wilderness of Zin we have been sufficient- 
ly informed about, hot to require much additional re- 
mark. It was *the same as Paran or Kadesh, and lay 
south of Canaan, and west of Edom. Joshua seems 
to trace this same line along the south of Canaan, and 
mentions some of these places with slight variations. 
In the place of Akrabbim he names Maaleh-akrabbim, 
and instead of Hazar-addar he has Hezron and Adar, 
which probably mean the same thing. 

687. He names Azmon and the river of Egypt in 
the same order in which we have them here. See 
Joshua XV. 1-4. The river of Egypt may mean the 
Nile ; in which case, we may suppose a near approach 
to it to be all that is intended ; or, reference may be 

* Bagster. 
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had to a smaQ stream caDed Sihor, that lajr between 
Egypt and Canaan. 

688. The "great sea" was to be the weirtern bordor, 
and this we all know was the Mediteranean« It waft 
called great, because it was the largest the Ilebrewn 
had any knowledge of. It lay west of Palestine | an4 
hence the words uoest and sea, are the same in the 
Hebrew. 

589. The Mount Hor, alluded to in connection with 
the north border, is regarded by Poule, (nee bin " An- 
notations,") as the same as Hermon, as we have fMjn- 
jectured elsewhere. Both are associated nWka with 
the entrance of Hamath. Joshua xiii. 6* Thlii latter 
place is often mentioned in connection with the nurth- 
em border of Canaan, and its localion is tbtiftsture 
settled. 

590. The sea of Chinnereth is the sea of Oennedur* 
eth, or of Galilee in later times, and wan i^nly a \%i»ltJ»- 
ingof the river Jordan. **This lake lun^ ytr> ili'tp 
among fruitful hills and mountains^ tnmi v^hklu in tlio 
rainy season, many rivulets descend. TUo donlaii i' li- 
ters it on the north, and quits it on thi i»uutti i ii^^^l ^^ 
is said that the river passes through il without (he wa- 
ters mingling. Itsextent has been geuerail) DViivau »t 
Dr. Robinson considers that its length in a dKai^lil 
line does not exceed eleven or twclvo jiCi>|iia|4ii- 
cal miles. From numerous indicationt^, it i^ iuK iivtl 
that the bed of this Uke was formed by «?uiuo ttm u »l 
volcanic eruption, which history has not iViiHili*K 
The waters are very clear and sweet, and Cimtuiu \tti»- 
ous kinds of exeeUrat fish in great abuudaiu o/'^ 

691. The Jordan that is made a part ot' tho ca^tcru 
boundary of Caaaan9 is the most noted river nuuiiimca 
in the Scriptures. The river proin rly oriMi"**'*'* »** 
lake Huleh. It passes down a naiww vuHoy, and be- 
tween well shaded banks, to the lake of (iuuiusajvth, 
a distance of about nine miles. On leaving this li^^-^ 
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the nTcr enters a broad valley, or Ghor, which varies 
in width from five to ten miles between the mountains 
on each side. Within this valley there is a lower one, 
and within that, in some parts, another still lower, 
through which the river flows. The inner valley is 
about half a mile wide, and is generally green and 
beaudfiil, covered with trees and bushes, whereas the 
upper or large valley is, for the most part, sandy or 
barren. The distance between the lake of Grennesar- 
eth and the Dead Sea, in a direct line, is about sixty 
miles. 

592. In the first part of its course, the stream is 
dear; but it becomes turbid as it advances to the Dead 
Sea, probably from passing over beds of sandy clay. 
The water is veiy wholesome, always cool and nearly 
tasteless. The breadth and depth of the river vary 
much in different places, and at different times of the 
year. Dr. Shaw calculates the average breadth at 
thirty yards, and the depth at nine feet. In the season 
of fiood, in April and early in May, the river is full 
and sometimes overflows its lower banks, to which fiu^t 
there are several allusions in Scripture."* 

693. The places we have passed over, that are made 
a part of this boundary, were, doubtless, well known 
at the time thid description was given ; but we can tell 
nothing about them now. Nor is it necessary, since 
the places connected with these, and well known, make 
the boundary sufficientiy definite. 

594. The reason of assigning certain limits to the 
land of Canaan, as here given, was, that the same limits 
had been prescribed in the original grant to Abraham. 
And furthermore, there were certain principles that 
were to be carried out in the treatment of the Canaan- 
ites, that were not to be observed outside of the pre- 
scribed limits. It was important, therefore, that these 
limits should be definitely described and well under- 
stood. And besides, it may not have been the original 

•Kitto. 
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intention thg-t the Hebrews should extend their con- 
quests beyond these limits ; or, if that was the original 
design, it may not have been the intention to inform 
them of that fact till a later period. 

595. That Moses should have been so well ac- 
quainted with the boundaries of Canaan, need not be 
accounted for by reference to inspiration, as some have 
done, who find this expedient so convenient when some 
other explanation does not readily occur to them. He 
was not educated at the court of Pharaoh for no pur- 
pose. And if that education did not include so much 
geographical knowledge as the boimdaries of Canaan, 
a land that joined Egypt, it can hardly deserve the 
laudation that philosophers and historians have bestow- 
ed upon it. Besides, we must not get the impression 
that the nations of the East had no intercourse with 
each other, or that individuals did not travel in differ- 
ent and distant countries. 

596. We have but a few things in the life of Moses j 
either in Egypt, in Midian, or in the Wilderness. Of 
the first period, we have almost nothing. A few thinga 
are stated concerning his infancy, and a few others on 
the eve of his departure for Midian. Of the second 
period, we have almost as little, — his interview with 
the daughters of Jethro at the weU, his marriage with 
one of them, and a few visions at mount Sinai, and hia 
return to Egypt. And finally, there are, as we have 
seen, thirty-seven years of profound silence respecting 
him in the Wilderness. 

597. It will be observed that no one is named, among 
those that were to divide the land, firom the tribe of 
Keuben or Gad. The reason is obvious. They had 
already been supplied with their portion on the east of 
the Jordan. 

598. "These are the men." "It is worthy of re- 
mark that Moses does not follow any order hitherto 
used, in arranging the tribes, but places them exactly 
in the order in which they possessed the land, and ac- 
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cording to their paternal relationsliip Judaih is 

first, having the first lot in the south ; and next him is 
Simeon, because his inheritance was ^ within the inher- 
itance of the children of Judah and the children of 
Joseph/ Dan was the fourth, and his lot was west- 
ward of Benjamin. Manasseh and his brother Ephra- 
im had their inheritance behind that of Benjamin. 
Next these, dwelt Zebulun and Issachar, and then 
Asher and Naphtali." * See Joshua xv. 1—63 ; xix. 1, 
xviii. 11 ; xix. 40, 41 ; xvi. 7 ; xix. 10 ; xvii. 19; xxiy. 32. 

SECTION XIV.— Chakge to Joshua. 

NUMBERS XXVn. 



13. And the Lobd eaid nnto Mo- 
, Get thee up into this mount 
Abarim, and see the land which I 
have given nnto the children of Is- 
rael. 

13. And when thou hast seen it, 
thou also shalt be gathered nnto 
thy people, as Aaron, thy brother 
iras gaUiered. 

14. For ye rebelled against my 
oommandment in the desert of Zin, 
in the strife of the congregation, 
to sanctify me at the water before 
their eyes: that it the water of 
Meribah in Kadesh, in the wilder- 
ness of Zin. 

15. And Moses spake nnto the 
Lord, saying, 

16. Let the Lonn, the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, set a man over 
the congregation, 

17. Which may go out before 
them, and which may go in before 
them, and which may lead them 
out, and which may bring them 
in; that the congregation of the 
Losn, be not as sheep which have 
no shepherd. 



18. And the Loud said nnto Mo- 
ses, Take thee Joshua the son of 
Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, 
and lay thy hand upon him; 

19. And set him before Eleazar 
the priest and before all the con- 
gregation; and give him a charge 
in their sight. 

20. And thou shalt put some of 
thine honor upon him, that all 
the congregation of the children 
of Israel may be obedient. 

21. And he shall stand before 
Eleazar the priest, who shall ask 
counsel for him after the judgment 
of Urim before the Lobd: at his 
word shall they go out, and at his 
word they shall come in, both he, 
and all the children of Israel with 
him, even all the congregation. 

22. And Moses did as the Lord 
commanded him: and he took 
Joshua, and set him hefore Eleazar 
the priest, and before all the con- 
gregation. 

23. And he laid his hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge: as 
the Lord commanded by the hand 
of Moses. 



* Bagster. 
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14. And the Lobd said unto Mo- 
ses, Behold, thy days approach 
that thou must die; call Joshua, 
and present yourselves in the tab- 
ernacle of the congregation, that I 
may give him a charge. And Mo- 
ses and Joshua went, and present- 



ed themselves in the tabemaole of 
the congregation. 

15. And the Lord appeared in 
the tabernacle in a pillar of a 
cloud: and the pillar of the cloud 
stood over the door of the taber- 
nacle. 



699. As Moses is assured of his death, it was natu- 
ral that he should be anxious about a successor. No 
more suitable person could have been named than 
Joshua. True, God could have taken the weakest 
man in the Hebrew camp, and made him leader of the 

Eeople, and by a constant miracle could have made 
im capable of filling the position assigned him ; but 
such was not the divine plan. It was more suitable to 
appoint a leader whose judgment and experience fitted 
him for the duties he would be called upon to perform. 
Joshua, therefore, was made the successor of Moses, 
and was set apart to that ofiice with appropriate cere- 
monies. He had been distinguished from the very 
first. He was the leader in the first battle fought by 
the Hebrews in the wilderness ; and he appears to 
have been faithful to his duties under aU circum- 
stances. 



SECTION XV.— MosBs' Blessing. 

DEUTERONOMY XXXIH. 



1. And this is the blessing where- 
with Moses the man of God bless- 
ed the children of Israel before his 
death. 

2 And he said, The Lord came 
from Sinai, and rose up from Seir 
unto them ; he shined forth from 
mount Paran, and he came with 
ten thousands of saints: from his 
right hand went a fiery law for 
them.- 

3. Yea, he loyed the people; all 
his saints are in thy hand: and 
they sat down at thy feet; every one 
shall receive of thy words. 

4, Moses commanded us a law» 



even the inheritance of the congre- 
gation of Jacob. 

5. And he was king in Jeshonm, 
when the heads of the people and 
the tribes of Israel were gathered 
together. 

6. Let ReuVen live, and not die: 
and let not his men be few. 

7. And this is the blessing of Ju- 
dah: and he said. Hear, Lobd, the 
voice of Judah, and bring him un- 
to his people : let his hands be suf- 
ficient for him ; and be thou a help 
to him from his enemies. 

8. And of Levi he said. Let thy 
Thummim and thy Urim be with 
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thy holy one, whom thoa didst 
prove nt Massah, and with whom 
tbou didst strive at the waters of 
Bleribah ; 

9. Who sud unto his father and 
to his mother, 1 havu not seen him ; 
neither did he acknowledge his 
brethren, nor knew his own chil- 
dren : for they have observed thy 
word, and kept thy covenant. 

10. They shall teach Jacob thy 
judgments, and Israel thy law: 
they shall put incense before thee, 
and whole bnmt-saorifioe upon 
thine altar. 

11. Bless, LoBO, his substance, 
and accept the work of his hands; 
smite through the loins of them 
that rise against him, and of them 
that hate him, that they rise not 
again. 

12. And of Benjamin he said, 
The beloved of the Lord shall 
dwell in safety by him: and the 
L ORD shall cover him all the day 
long, and he shall dwell between 
his shoulders. 

13. And of Joseph he said, Bless- 
ed of the Lord be his land, for the 

Srecious things of heaven, for the 
ew, and for Uie deep that coucheth 
beneath, 

14. And for the precious (hiits 
brought forth by the sun, and for 
the precious things put forth by 
the moon* 

15. And for the chief things of 
the ancient mountains, and for the 
precious things of the losing hills, 

16. And for the precious things 
of the earth, and fulness thereof: 
and Jbr the good will of him that 
dwelt in the bush : let the blessing 
come upon the head of Joseph, 
and upon the top of the head of 
him that was separated from his 
brethren. 

17. 1 1 is glory is like the firstling 
of his bullock, and his horns are 
like the horns of unicorns: with 
them ho shall push the people to- 
gether to the ends of the earth: 
and they are the ten thousands of 
Ephraim, and they are the thou- 
sands of Manasseh. 



18. And of Zebulnn he ssdd. Re- 
joice, Zebulun, in thy going out; 
and, Issachar, in thy tents. 

19. They shall call the people 
unto the mountain; there they 
shall ofter sacrifices of righteous- 
ness: for they shall sack of the 
abundance of the seaa, and of 
treasures hid in the sand. 

20. And of Gad he said. Blessed 
be he thatenlargeth Gad: hedwell- 
eth as a lion, and teareth Uie arm 
with the crown of the head. 

21. And he provided the first 
part for himself, because there, in. 
a portion of the law -giver, wa^ he 
seated; and became with the heads 
of the people, he executed the jus- 
tice of the Lord, and his judg- 
ments, with Israel. 

22. And of Dan he said, Dan is 
a lion's whelp; he shall leap from 
Bashan. 

23. And of Naphtali he said, 
Naphtali, satisfied with favor, and 
full with the blessing of the Lord; 
possess thou the west and the 
south. 

24. And of Asher he said. Let 
Asher be blessed with children ; let 
him be acceptable \o his brethren, 
and let him dip his foot in oil. 

25. Thy shoes shall be iron and 
brass; and as thy days, so shall 
thy strength be* 

26. There is none like unto the 
God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon 
the heaven in thy help, and in his 
excellency on the sky. 

27. The eternal God is thy ref- 
uge, and underneath are the- ever- 
lasting arms: and he shall thrust 
out the enemy from before thee, 
and shall say. Destroy Ihem, 

28. Israel then shall dwell in 
safety alone: the fountain of Jacob 
shall be upon a land of corn and 
wine; also his heavens shall drop 
down dew. 

29. Happy art thou; O Israel: 
who is like unto thee, () peoi^e sa- 
ved by the Lord, the shield of thy 
help, and who is the sword of thy 
excellency! and thine enemies shaU 
be found liars unto thee, and thou 
shalt tread upon their high plaoes. 
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600. We have seen that it was customary for men 
in those days, when about to leave the • world, to pro- 
nounce a "Blessing" upon their children or their 
friends. Isaac blessed Esau and Jacob ; and Jacob 
blessed his sons and grandsons. Here Moses, in ac- 
cordance with a time-honored custom, utters a Blessing 
upon the twelve tribes of Israel. In some respects 
this Blessing is similar to that of Jacob ; but* in other 
cases, we can not detect much resemblance. It is not 
required that we seek, in the subsequent history of 
these tribes, for a fulfilment of what seems to be here 
indicated. 

601. The Blessing was not understood in the sense 
of a prediction, as the latter term is now generally re- 
ceived. It is, in part, an expression of what may be 
reasonably inferred from the known character of the 
person or persons mentioned, and in part an expression 
of a desire that certain things may be as there indica- 
ted. Hence the form of language is made to corres- 

£ond: — "ie^ Reuben live and not die." "Hear, 
<ord, the voice of Judah." "Bless, Lord, his sub- 
stance, and accept the work of his hands." "Blessed 
of the Lord be his land," &c. 

The language employed, in the blessing of Joseph, 
is so similar to that of Jacob, that we can not doubt 
it- was made to correspond intentionally. 

602. In some instances, we find that the settlement 
of these tribes was made to harmonize with some indi- 
cations here given by Moses. That the men who were 
appointed by Moses to make a division of the land 
should conform, as far as possible, to wishes here indi- 
cated, is a natural circumstance, and needs no resort to 
inspiration for explaining the coincidence. Zebulun 
and lesacher are associated with the sea, in the Bless- 
ing. Their lot in the apportionment of Canaan was 
made to correspond. Gad -is said to provide the first 

J art for himself, in allusion to the iniieritance given 
im on the east of the Jordan, before the rest of the 
coxmtry was conquered. 
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603. We know that Ephraim was preferred to Ma- 
nasseh in the Blessing of Jacob, having reference to 
those two sons of Joseph ; and hence here the same 
preference is indicated by allusion to the ten thousands 
of Ephraim, and the thousands of Manasseh. 

604. Of Naphtali it is said, ^' possess thou the west 
and the south/' but we are not aware that his lot was 
made to 'correspond with this suggestion. It seems 
rather to have been in that part of Canaan lying op^ 
posite to the one here indicated. See Joshua xix. 32- 
89. This last circumstance proves conclusively that 
the Blessing was neither a prediction nor even a com- 
mand, but a suggestion that would be carried out if 
possible ; but which, for good reasons, might not be. 

SECTION XVI.— Death of Mosbs. 
DEUTERONOMY XXXIL 



48. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses that self-same day, saying, 

4Q. Get thee up into this moun- 
tain Abarim, unto mount Nebo, 
which t« in the land of Moab, that 
t« over against Jericho; and behold 
the land of Canaan, which I give 
unto the children of Israel for a 
possession : 

50. And die in the mount whith- 
er thou goest up, and be gathered 
unto thy people; as Aaron thy 



brother died in mount Hor, and 
was gathered unto his people: 

51. Because ye trespassed against 
me among the children of Israel at 
the waters of Meribah-Kadesh, in 
the wilderness of Zin; because ye 
sanctified me not in the midst of 
the children of Israel. 

52. Yet thou shalt see the land 
before thee ; but thou shalt not go 
thither unto the land which I give 
the children of Israel. 



DEUTERONOMY XXXIV. 



1. And Moses went up from the 
plains of Moab unto the mountain 
of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that 
is over against Jericho. And the 
LoBD shewed him all the land of 
Qilead, unto Dan, 

2. And all Naphtali, and the land 
of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and 
all the land of Judah, unto the ut- 
most sea, 

3. And the south, and the plain 
of the valley of Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees, unto Zoar. 

4. And the Lobp said unto him. 
This is the land which I sware un- 
to Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
"^acob, saying, I will give it unto 



thy seed: I have caused thee to see 
it with thine eyes, but thou shi^t 
not go over thither. 

5. So Moses the servant of the 
Lord died there in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of 
the Lord. 

6. And he buried him in a valley 
in the land of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor ; but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this day. 

7. And Moses was an hundred 
and twenty years old when he 
died: his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated. 

8. And the children of Israel 
wept for Moses in the plains of 
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MoaT) tliirty days: so the days of 
'!W«epmg and mourniDg for Moses 
"were-ended. 

9. And Joshua the son of Nan 
was ftill of the spirit of wisdom; 
for Moses had laid his hands upon 
him: and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as 
the LoBD commanded Moses. 

10. And there arose not a proph- 
et since in Israel like unto Moses, 



whom the Losd knew i^ce to 
face, 

11. In all the signs and the won- 
ders, which the Lobd sent him to 
do in the land of Egypt to Phara- 
oh, and to all his servants, and to 
all his land, 

12. And in all that mighty hand, 
and in all the great terror which 
Moses shewed in the sight of all 
Israel. 



605. Here mount Nebo and Abarim are spoken of 
together, in such a way as to show that the former was 
a part of the latter. The one was a mountainous re- 
gion, and the other a high point or peak belonging to 
the same range. Pisgah is the same as Nebo. 

Eeference to the land of Gilead, and Dan, and of 
Naphtali, Ephraim, Manasseh, &c., makes it certain 
that this chapter was not written by Moses, but by 
some one after Canaan had been conquered and divided 
among the tribes. 

606. The reason ^hy Moses was buried where no 
one should know of his sepulchre is not given. But 
we can conjecture that it was to avoid a result which, 
in similar cases, had been seen among pagan nations, 
and might be among the Hebrews. The tendency of 
the people to idolatry would lead them to pay him 
divine honors, if they knew the place of his burial. 
Not knowing this, they would be restrained. 

607. It may be mentioned as a little remarkable, 
that the life of Moses is divided into three equal parts, 
each part consisting of forty years. He was forty 
years at the court of Pharaoh in Egypt. He was forty 
years with Jethro in Midian ; and he was forty years 
in the Wilderness. 

608. There is evidence that the ' last few verses of 
this last chapter of Deuteronomy, were not written till 
a considerable period had elapsed after the death of 
Moses ; and that may be true of the whole chapter. 
The language, "There arose not a prophet since in Is- 
rael, like unto Moses," could be used, with propriety, 
only at a remote period from Moses' day. 
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609. Numerous tifaditions bave been in circulafluii 
concerning this great man, many of which are found 
in Josephus ; but there is nothing authentic, except 
what we find in the Scriptures. There is but a very 
inconsiderable part of his life brought before us in the 
Bible ; and though we know that the rest was not a 
blank, how it was filled up we have no means of ascer- 
tidning. We may, however, presume that Deity 
having in view such an important mission for him, 
did not withhold the requisite discipline for preparing 
him to fill the place he was to occupy, so far as the 
natural experiences of life were fitted to give him this 
preparation. We may presume this, because we know 
that this has been the order of Providence in all other 
cases ; and with this view, we are saved the necessity 
of referring to inspiration and miracle, many things 
that have been thus accounted for, either from a natu- 
ral tendency to superstition, or because any other in- 
terpretation was not readily discovered. With all 
reasonable abatements, there will .be much left for su- 
pernatural agency. And what is not supernatural 
will have to be referred, no less, to a divine agency, 
operating through the ordinary Providence. 

610. A good reason may be given why Moses' eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated. He had 
led an active life, and had conscientiously discharged 
the duties of the trust which had been committed to 
his hands. This is the best way to preserve the 
strength and vigor of the physical system, and to in- 
sure a peaceful death. 

611. We are told that he was "gathered to his peo- 
ple," yet no one knew of his burial place. This ex- 
cludes the interpretation sometimes given of that lan- 
guage. He was not buried with his people. Being 
gathered to them can have no other reference than the 
one we have supposed, in other instances, where the 
phrase occurs. He was gathered to them in the spir- 
itual Canaan. In other words, "he slept with his 
fathers," — ^he reposed^ or reclined with them ; not ne- 

essarily in sleep, but in quiet rest and happiness. 
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BIBLICAL REVIEW. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED COMMENTARY. 

BY REV. W. E. MANLEY. 



The first Yolame of the above work, extending through the Book of 
Genesis, has been published, and has met with a ready sale among our 
people. It fills a place that no other book does. The plan of the book, 
unlike any other commentary, is one that makes the book easy and 
pleasant to be read, at the same time that it is no less valuable than 
other commentaries for reference. The following chapters, (each chap- 
ter having a suitable number of sections,) make up the first volume : — 

I. Character of the Book of Genesis. II. Criticism on Important 
Words. III. Archaeology. IV. Geography. V. Chronology. VI. The 
Creation, as showing the existence of God. VII. The Creation and Ge- 
ology. VIII. Unity of the Race. IX. The Deluge and Geology. X. 
Theological Doctrines of Genesis. XI. Adam and his family. XII. 
Noah and family. XIII. Abraham and family. XIV. Isaac and family. 
XV* Jacob and family. 

In some one of these chapters, every subject of importance in the 
Book of Genesis is briefly but sufficiently discussed; and an Index of 
Bubjects enables the reader to turn at once to any topic he may wish to 
consult. 

We subjoin a few of the testimonies of editors and clergymen m favor 
of th^ book. Others we shall give from time to time as we may have 
occasion. 

**It is one of the most valuable works that has ever appeared in our 
denomination. It is a most thorough expositor of the Bible, without 
the dryness of a commentary. *' Rev. J. M. Austin, Editor of the Chris- 
tian Ainbassador. 

"It is a book of great value. It must have a great effect upon the 
reputation of its author: and henceforth he will oe regarded as one of 
our principal expounders of the Word of God." Rev. T. Whittemore, 
D. D., Editor of the Trumpet. 

'* But few persons can appreciate the patience and industry which are 
essential to the execution of a work like this. After scholarship, an 
eagerness to toil and a willingness to persevere, are the principal requi- 
sites. Mr. Manley has all these essentials in a marked degree. In the 
volume named, he is no copyist ; his comments are his own. " Rev. Geo. 
H. Emerson, Editor of Universalist Quai'terly. 

*' We welcome it as a valuable addition to the literature of the liberal 
church. Instead of being merely a dry book of reference, it is written 
to be read and will be read." Rev. J. W. Hanson, Editor of the Gospel 
Banner. 
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The foUowing is from Rev. H. Ballou 2d., D. P., President of Tufita 
College : 

•• Rbv. W. E. Manlet, — Dear Sir: — From a brief inspection of the 
Biblical Review, VoL L ^ I am induced to express to you my high appre- 
ciation of the work, and my thanks for the service ^hich you naye done 
by it to the popular understanding of the Scriptures. 

Yours truly, H. BALLOU 2d. 

Medlbid, July 10, 1860." 

" For the clearness, simplicity and directness to the purpose at which 
the author aims, of making the book understood, I regard it as one of 
the most valuable commentaries I have seen. Indeed, for the general 
reader of the Bible, so far as it goes, I regard it as unsurpassed by any 
other work." Rev. Thos. J. Greenwood. 

** It is a work of great merit. I have known the writer for twenty- 
five years, and have always regarded him as among the best biblical 
scholars of the country." Bev: L. C. Browne. 

*' It is full of common sense." Rev. C. C. Gordon. 

** It is the best book I have read in five years." Rev. F. B. Peck. 

** It is science and common sense applied to biblical interpretation." 
Bev. J. R. Sage. 

" I like the book." Rey. K W. Reynolds. 

" I never eigoyed the reading of the book of Genesis half so well be- 
fore." Rev. F. M. Alvord. 

" I am much pleased with the work. It is eminently calculated to do 
good." Rev. S. P. Carlton. 

'* It is an excellent book." Rev. J. Marvin. 

*' It is one of the most interesting books I ever read on the Bible." 
Rev. R. Blacker. 

Many more and similar testimonies might be added, were it deemed 
necessary. We have only quoted a few expressions, and from only a 
few persons, who have spoken in its behalf. The book is not only useful 
for reading and reference, in the family circle, but it is weU adapted to 
Sunday Schools and Bible Classes, as a text-book; and to make it more 
useful, as such, every paragraph is numbered, and a Question Book 
will soon be publish^ adapted to this numbering, so that the answer to 
every question may the more easily be found. 

The above book can be had of A. Tompkins, the publisher, 38 and 40 
Cornhill, Boston ; of Rev. J. H. Barter, Ambassador Office, Auburn, 
N. Y. ; of A. D. Guild, New Covenant Office, Chicago, 111. ; and at most 
other places where books of our denomination are usually kept Also 
a son of the author, Wm. L. Manley, is selling the book in the country. 
It is a book of nearly 400 pages duo., and well bound. Price $1.00. 

The Second Volume is now published, and we trust it may be received 
with equal favor. It is of the same size, style and price as the other. 
Sent by mail without extra charge. 

Boston, Oct. 1, 1860. 
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